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24; T | 6 4f\5 45) 2 21 || 6 42/5 47) 215]! 6 40/5 48) 2 8 
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MOON. ore |X. YORE. | WASH'N. .|]CHA’STON |CHICAGO. 
| M. A. M. IH. M. H. M. H. M. 
Full M’n| "i "6 SI m. 6 39 m.| 6 27 m. 615 m, | 5 45 m. 
8d Quart.| 9/11 45 m. |11 33 m. }11 21 = t 09 m. |10 39 m. 
New M’n|!6/ 2 31 ev. | 2 19 ev. |2 7e 1 55 ev. | 1 25 ev. 
Ist Quart!23; 6 1m.{| 549 m.! 5 37 m.| 5 2 m. | 4 55 m. 
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One more month and spring will be here. {It is 
a good thing to look forward. A farmer lives 
largely in the future. In the calf he sees the ripe 
steer. His plans are far-reaching, and require 
months and years for their perfect development. 
A man who can not wait with patience will not be 
ahappy farmer. He must work and hope. We 
have had much to discourage us, but our prospects 
are now decidedly brighter. For two or three 
years past we have seen hard times. Wages have 
been high and prices low. Our expenses have 
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been out of all proportion to our receipts. The 
“panic ’’ of last September was the effect and not 
the cause of the general agricultural distress. As 
we have repeatedly stated, farmers for two or 
three years past have not been getting adequate 
compensation for their labor and capital. Many a 
farmer of skill, experience, and intelligence has 
received less pay for his labor than the average 
Mechanic, or even, in some cases, than the un- 
skilled laborer on our railroads and public works. 
The cities and villages seemed to be prospering, 
while farmers found it difficult to raise money to 
pay taxes and grocery bills. It needed. the panic 
to convince our bankers, manufacturers, business, 
commercial, , and railroad men that the nation 
could not-prosper when corn was used for fuel, 
and when the money got for a hog would hardly 
buy @ pair of children’s boots. It was well that 
they should know that a farmer who had to pay $3 
or $4 per day and board to get men to help him 
bind a crop of wheat that only yielded eight bush- 
els per acre was not likely to buy many. silk 
dresses or railroad bonds. And so the col- 
lapse came. 

Now things are changed. Farmers, like all 
other classes, suffered by the panic, but we shall 
lose nothing by it in the end. 

Favored by low prices, our exports of farm pro- 
duce have been enormous. It is a good thing to 
get rid of our surplus. It will give us better prices 
for what we have left. To-day there is nothing in 
the prospect ahead that should discourage a good 
farmer. It seems brighter to us than at any time 
for several years past. Wages will come down, 
implements, machines, dry-goods, and groceries 
will be sold at reasonable rates. What we have to 








i 
sell will be higher; what we need to buy will be 
lower—in fact, is lower already. 

But let it not be forgotten that to the poor far. 
mer times are always hard. We must raise good 
crops and produce good beef, mutton, pork, cheese, 
butter, and fruit before we have any right to ex. 
pect good times. It would be a sad thing for the 
country to have prices so high that a poor farmer 
who raises only ten bushels of wheat per acre on 
the average could get rich. The writer is a farmer, 
and all his interests and sympathies are with the’ 
farmer, but we can not but feel that many of our 
troubles are due to ourselves. We need, it maybe, 
an ‘‘elastic currency,’’ cheap freights, and fewer 
middlemen, more sheep and fewer dogs, a better 
Department of Agriculture, more farmers’ clubs, 
more agricultural books and papers, and more 
farmers in Congress—but above all we need a better 
system of farming. Nothing will help us unless we 
help ourselves. We must farm better or quit the 
business. We must raise as much wheat, barley, 


| oats, corn, beans, peas, and potatoes as we do now, 


but we must raise them on less land. We can not 
afford to spread our labor over three acres of land 
to raise 250 bushels of potatoes, when we can raise 
the same amount on one acre. And so with all the 


| other crops. We shall never make money by farm- 


ing until we aim to raise large crops per acre. 
Half our troubles come from spreading our labor 
over too much land. 


a oe 
Hints about Work. 


On our own farm the most important labor of the 














winter is feeding stock and making manure. 

Good Manure can only be made from good food. 
The more nitrogen the food contains the richer 
and more valuable will be the manure. 

Oil-Cake, either from linseed or cotton-seed, 
makes the richest manure. Malt-combs, beans, 
and peas come next, and are nearly as good. Next 
come bran and clover hay. Then oats, Indian- 
corn, and barley; then timothy hay and corn- 
stalks. Bean and pea straw come next; then oat- 
straw, wheat-straw, and lastly barley straw. 

Bran or Shorts is a favorite food with us. We 
feed it largely to sheep, store pigs, cows, and 
horses. We can sell timothy hay for $28 per ton 
and buy shorts for $18 per ton. And the manure 
from a ton of bran we estimate to be worth $15, 
while that from a ton of timothy hay or corn is 
worth less than $7, and that from a ton of clover 
hay about $10, and from a ton of straw $2.50 to $3. 

Straw and Stalks are scarce and high. We run 
them all through a cutting box, both for food and 
for litter. When cut up, straw will absorb much 
more liquid, and is consequently more valuable for 
bedding than long straw. 

Corn-Meal for Manure has been much talked 
about lately. We recommend it heartily—but it 
should first be passed through some animal ma- 
chine, such as a cow, horse, sheep, or pig. 

For Store Animals, half a pound of corn-meal per 
day for each 100 pounds of live weight, mixed with 
two pounds of chaffed straw or stalks is, with us, 
an economical food. 

For Fattening Animals, three-fourths to one 
pound of meal per day to each 100 pounds of live 
weight is about the proper quantity. 

Three Good Plans for Managing Manure are: Ist, 
to draw it out every day and spread i‘ on the land, 
or put it in a large pile in the field where it is to be 
used; 2d, to let it fall into a manure cellar; 3d, to 
wheel it out every day, or as often as convenient, 
to some central spot in the barn-yard and make it 
into a heap. The latter is our own plan. 

No Plan can be Worse than leaving the cow manure 
in a scattered heap just outside the cow stable, 
and the horse manure in another heap, and the pig 
manure, half mud and corn-cobs, in another heap, 
where it freezes solid. Mix the whole in a compact 
heap, and it will ferment all winter and be ready 
for use in the spring. 

A few Planks ure Needed on which to wheel the 
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manure on to the heap. Without these the work 
can not be economically performed. 

Any Work that can be done now instead of in the 
spring should not be neglected. 

Seed Corn, if not already selected, should be at- 
tended to. ?’ 

Clean Seed barley, oats, peas, beans, and spring 
wheat, and put in barrels, bins, or bags ready for 
use. Blow out all light grains and foul stuff. 

Sort over Potatoes in the cellar, and free the cellar 
from all decaying vegetables and fruit. 

Véntilate the Cellar every day by opening the door 
and windows when the temperature is above freez- 
ing or not more than a degree or two below. 

Whitewash the cellar walls and also the walls and 
partitions of pig-pens, cow-stables, hen-house, etc. 

Clean and Oil the Harness, and let it be put in 
thorough repair. 

Make an Inventory of everything you have on the 
farm, and its estimated value. 

Petroleum is very cheap. We wish we could in- 
duce every reader of the Agriculturist to get a 
barrel and use it freely for preserving implements, 
machines, etc. In cold weather it is better to warm 
it before using, as wood will absorb more of it. 

Examine every Implement and Machine you have ; 
clean it; oil the bolts and tighten the nuts, and put 
it in perfect order. Then wash it with petroleum. 
Go over it two or three times and get on as much 
as the wood will absorb. 


Get out Stone-boat and other planks. Repair old 
stone-boats and make new ones. Saturate them 
with petroleum. Afarmer would find a stone-boat 
for every team very useful. For ordinary use two- 
inch plank is thick enough; but for large stones 
better have them 2% or 3 inches thick. 


Mend Bags, mark them, number them, and put 
them in their proper place. <A piece of board say 
three feet long and six inches wide nailed on to 
one of the beams in the barn makes a convenient 
support for bags—and for many other things, such 
as pails, baskets, etc. 

A Good Farmer can not enjoy his evenings or 
sleep well at night until he knows that all his ani- 
mals are comfortable and everything is in its 
proper place. 

An Hour’s Work at Night in the winter season 
will often save two hours’ work in the morning 
when everything is frozen up solid or is covered 
with snow. : 

Make the House Warm and Comfortable.—Provide 
proper ventilation, and make the doors’ and win- 
dows air-tight. 

Horses that are working regularly need extra feed 
in cold weather. There is nothing better than 
chaffed hay and*corn-meal. 


Horses that are Driven Fast should have oats in- 
stead of corn-meal. 


Farm Horses that are doing little or nothing can 
be well wintered on chaffed straw with a little corn- 
meal and bran, say 2 bushels chaff (16 lbs.), 4 lbs. 
bran, and 4 Ibs. corn-meal each per day. 

Cows are healthier in a deep, open shed than in a 
close, ill-ventilated stable. But a stable is much 
more economical of space, and it can be kept warm, 
clean, and well ventilated ; and when this is the 
case the cows will require less food, or if they eat 
as much food will either give more milk or store 
up fat. 

Liberal Feeding is usually the most economical 
feeding. It is a great waste of digestive powers to 
so feed a cow that she neither gives milk nor in- 
creases in weight ; it is a still greater waste to so 
feed her that she must consume more or less 
of the fat and flesh "previously stored up in the 
system. This is what happens when an animal 
weighs less in the spring than in the fall. 

Cows that are well fed and kept in a barn stable 
should be carded with a curry-comb two or three 
times a week. It will pay in health, in looks, and 
te mili. 


-inferior quality, as late in the season the stock of 





merly turned our cows out to water only once a 
day, but are now satisfied that it is better to turn 
them out twice a day. Be careful, too, that each 
cow has access to the trough, and that the ‘ boss 
cows” do not keep the others away. Cows re- 
quire much more time in watering than horses. 
Encourage them to drink by throwing a little meal 
on the water. 

Salting Animals requires judgment. To let them 
go without for several weeks and then give them 
all they will eat is a bad practice, and sometimes 
a dangerous one. The better plan is to have rock- 
salt where the animals can lick it every day. 

In Fattening Animals, the great aim of the feeder 
is to induce them to eat all they can digest and 
assimilate. How this can be best done depends on 
circumstances. Change of food will sometimes be 
attended with advantage and sometimes not. 
There is one general rule that should be borne in 
mind: When the animal is hungry, in the morning, 
feed the less palatable food, such as straw or 
stalks, and when the animal has eaten as much as 
it will then tempt it to eat more by giving more 
cut straw or stalks moistened and mixed with bran 
and meal. The food left in the mangers may be 
sprinkled with salt and water and put in racks in 
the yard, and when the cows are turned out to 
water they will be likely to eat it up clean. 


Sheep are specially fond of clover hay. They will 
‘keep in good condition on this alone. But when 
straw is fed grain should be given in addition, say 
one pound each per day. We are now feeding our 
sheep (Cotswolds) twice a day ehaffed oat and pea 
straw, all they will eat, 1¢ 1b. bran, and 3 Ib. oats 
or peas, and 15 bushels of sliced mangels to 100 
sheep. We feed mangels only once a day, at noon. 
We never had them do better. Merinos of course, 
being so much smaller, require less food. 

When to Feed will depend a good deal on circum- 

stances. Horses and cows should be fed early in 
the morning, say six o’clock. Sheep need not be 
fed until after breakfast, say seven or eight o’clock, 
and then again at four o’clock in the afternoon. 
They do not like to eat in the dark, unless it is a 
little in the middle of the night. 
Swine, owing to low prices, have been much 
neglected. Itis a good time to engage in raising 
improved breeds of pigs. The demand is now 
good, and is likely to be still better. Pork has ad- 
vanced rapidly, and the prospects are favorable for 
a still further advance. Get a good breed, and 
give good care and feed, and pigs will be as profit- 
able as any stock we can raise. 


Work in the Horticultural Departments, 


This month will witness the commencement of 
active garden operations in many localities. No- 
thing will so facilitate the work as to keep ahead of 
it, and even drive it; the moment our work begins 
to drive us, so soon do we find gardening, as well 
as other occupations, up-hill business. Now is the 
time to arrange all the necessary operations, so 
that the labors of the year may be carried on eco- 
nomically and intelligently. Every gardener ought 
to know at the commencement of each week what 
work is to be done; in this arrangement due allow- 
ance must be made for rainy days, and in-doors 
work provided for the help whenever it is possible. 
Order at once everything that can possibly be 
needed during the busy season. Seeds, trees, etc., 
if left until wanted, will in many instances be of 





the best varieties is exhausted. A workshop in 
connection with a garden is almost a necessity, as 
many handy tools can be made during the winter 
and rainy weather. 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Much can now be done towards making the or- 
chard look well during the summer. 

Washing and Scraping can be carried on when 
mild days occur. A triangular plate of iron at- 


handy implement for removing the loose bark from 
trees; the edges should be sharpened, but not 
enough to injure the fresh bark. The best mate- 
rial for washing after the trees have been scraped, 
is strong, soft soap thinned with water, so as to be 
conveniently applied by a brush; a solution of pot- 
ash or soda will answer, but soap is better. 

Manure.—Draw cut at any time when conven- 
ient; it is better for the teams to have something 
to do during the winter. If left in piles of suffi- 
cient size in the field, fermentation will go on, ex- 
cept when the weather is very cold. See that 
plenty of absorbents are used in the stables; dry 
earth and leaves are the best materials for this. 

Pianting.—The time for planting must be gov- 
erned, of course, by the locality; in the Northern 
states two months hence will be soon enough, 
while at the South a great deal will be done the 
present month. Nothing is gained by too early 
planting ; better wait until the ground is thoroughly 
dry, as the trees cannot be injured if properly 
heeled-in in a dry spot. 

Varieties must be selected according as they are 
intended for market or home use. Spring is the 
time for tree agents and peddlers to make their 
annual trips through the country. Do not buy 
from their showy colored pictures unless the varie- 
ties are known to be good, and even then it is a 
better plan to visit a neighboring nursery if there 
is such in the vicinity, where the varieties are kept 
true to name. There are agents who are undoubt- 
edly honest in their dealings, but there are so many 
of the other sort that it is hardly safe to trust to 
them unless they are personally known. 

Insects.—A constant fight must be kept up upon 
the various insects which infest the orchard and 
nursery. Tent caterpillars’ eggs are easily seen 
now, and can be more readily removed than if left 
until they hatch. The female canker-worm will 
appear on mild days, and ascend the trees to de- 
posit her eggs. There are many patents for pre- 
venting the ascent, but anything fastened around 
the tree which will serve as a barrier, will be effect- 
ive, whether strips of paper covered with tar or 
printer’s ink, or troughs containing petroleum. 


Injured Trees roust be looked after, and any 
limbs which have been broken by wind or ice 
removed, after which let the wound be carefully 
smoothed with a sharp knife, and covered with 
liquid grafting-wax, shellac varnish, or common 
paint. If any trees have been girdled by mice, the 
bark may be united by small twigs of the same 
kind placed at short distances around the trunk, so 
that the inner bark of the tree is brought in con- 
tact with the inner bark of the twigs, both at the 
top and bottom. Then a plaster of cow dung and 
loamy earth should be applied, and the whole 
bandaged with a cloth. 

Cions.—Cut before the sap starts, and preserve 
in fresh sawdust or sand. . 

Grafting should be done only when the swelling 
buds show that growth has commenced. In many 
parts of the South this process can be carried on 
now, but the middle of April or first of May is 
early enough for most Northern localities. 


Fruit Garden, 


But little-can be done here until later in the 
season. 

Dwarf Trees may be pruned and afterwards 
washed with soft soap, as suggested under “ Or- 
chard and Nursery.’? The pruning can usually be 
done with a sharp knife if they have not been neg- 
lected too long. The principal pruning necessary 
will be to bring the trees into proper shape. 
Grape-vines.—Prune during mild days, if not at- 
tended to in the fall. 

Blackberries and Raspberries.—Set as soon as the 
condition of the soil will allow, as the underground 
shoots start early, and are often injured if their re- 
moval is left until late. Provide stakes or wire 
trellises for tying up the canes. 

Currants and Gooseberries.—Cut out the old 
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and air may be had to insure the proper ripening 
ef the frxit growing in the centre of the bushes. 
Trellises for grape and other vines will be needed, 
and they may be made during stormy weather. 
Posts should be cut and prepared for use in and 
around the garden; locust and red cedar make the 
most durable. 


Kitchen Gaaden. 

Every one who has a piece of ground, even 
though it be only a city lot, can have a constant 
supply of some of the choicer vegetables if a little 
effort is made in this direction. Most persons would 
be surprised to know the quantity of vegetables 
which market gardeners grow upon theirsmall plots, 
and though it is not expected that all will do as 
well, yet on a very small area properly cared for, a 
great many of the garden luxuries could be grown. 
Lettuce, cucumbers, radish, tomatoes, egg-plants, 
etc., are a few of the things which are raised 
easily. At the South cabbage, lettuce, onions, 
parsnips, beets, etc., may be sown at any time 
during the month. The tenderer varieties, how- 
ever,must not be put in until settled warm weather. 


Manure is one of the necessities of the gardener 
as well as the farmer, for without it no adequate 
returns can be had. Every precaution then should 
be used to preserve and increase the quantity. With 
a little care the amount may be increased very 
largely. Absorbents should be used in the poultry- 
yards, around the stables, and in the pig-pen. If 
the manure-pile is turned occasionally, and the 
house slops poured over it, fermentation will be 
more active, and the pile better rotted, and conse- 
quently more useful for the immediate needs of the 
crops. Save the horse manure in a separate pile, 
where it can be easily got at when wanted for mak- 
ing hot-beds. 

Straw Mats.—During cold and stormy days, when 
there is no chance for out-of-doors work, make a 
supply of straw mats for covering frames and hot- 
beds, to protect plants from too much sun and 
from frost. Use rye straw, making the mats 7 feet 
long and 4% feet wide, so that two will cover three 
sashes. The best plan is to take five strands of 
tarred twine the proper length, then lay the straw 
on an inch thick, placing the butt ends towards the 
edge of the mats. After this, take five other 
strands and lay them directly over the first ones, 
and with a needle and twine sew through the 
straw, takinz care that the loop catches both 
strings. When the whole is completed, the edges 
of the straw can be cut straight, and the mat is 
ready for use. Always store in a dry place under 
cover when not in usc. 

Cold Franes will need considerable attention now 
to supply plenty of air. Remove the sashes en- 
tirely when the weather will allow. 

Hot-beds will not be needed except by markct 
gardeners before another month, unless very carly 
vegetables are wanted. Shelter should be provided 
at the side from which the prevailing winds come 
to keep the wind from blowing directly upon beds. 

Brush and Poles for peas and beans should be cut 
early, trimmed and sharpened; place near where 
they are to be used. 

Root Crops left in the ground during winter may 
be dug as soon as the ground will allow. 

Rhubarb.—Apply a thick dressing of fermenting 
manure to the bed to induce an early start. A few 
roots for forcing may be taken up and removed to 
a hot-bed, and supplied with plenty of fermenting 
manure. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 

The beauty of a flower girden consists in having 
a diferent arrangement of plants each year. Where 
the same varieties are planted year after year, with 
no change in the grouping, a garden soon loses 
fts attractiveness. With a little forethought this 
difficulty can be done away with. 

Lawns.—Roll as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground, and if not top-dressed last fall apply a 
Compost of fine manure or bone-dust and ashes. 








_ Plans in Pits or Cellars.—Give air every warm | 


day, or else they will become sickly and drawn, 
now that the sun is more powerful. Water only 
when the soil looks dry. 

Dahlias and other roots stored in cellars must be 
looked after, to see that they do not rot from too 
much dampness. If any signs of mould or rot oc- 
cur remove to a dry room. 

Shrubs.—Prune and thin when the weather is 
mild enough. Cut back those varieties which 
flower on the new growth to proper shape. Where 
the flower buds are already formed only the crowded 
growth should be cut out. 

Rustic Work,—Give a coat of petroleum to pro- 
tect from the weather. Make any new trellises or 
rustic work needed now in order to have every- 
thing ready for use as soon as required. 

Walks.—Clear up all rubbish which has accumu- 
lated and roll when the frost is out. 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

Care must be used with the fires, as during mild 
weather they are apt to be neglected, and a sudden 
change may cause a great deal of damage. Never 
let the fire go entirely out; if very warm a few 
cinders or ashes placed on the fire will prevent its 
burning rapidly. 

Camellias and Azaleas coming into flower require 
more heat and water. Never sprinkle the planis 
when in bloom, as the water injures the flowers: 

Window Plants will need showering to remove 
the dust; some of the plants with thick leaves can 
have the dust removed with a sponge. 

Bulbs.—Continue to bring these from the cellar 
to keep up a succession. As fast as the flowers 
fade remove tle flower stalks and gradually dry 
off. Those flowered in glasses are not worth keep- 
ing, as several ycars are needed before they will 
recover from the effects of forcing. 

Propagation.—Plants needed for sale or planting 
in the flower garden and borders may be propagated 
this month. The temperature of the air of the 
propagating house should always be lower than 
that under the cutting bench. This is usually ef- 
fected by means of boards arranged so as to confine 
the heat under the benches. 

Annuals.—Sow a few boxes for early flowers, and 
for planting out. 

Zte-pot such plants as have filled the pots with 
roois, and all intended for specimen plants. 

Olimbers.—Tie these up to wires; climbers will 
serve a goed purpose for shade for other planis. 
Passion-flowers, wax-plants, roses, etc., are all 
very good for greenhouse use, as they are of easy 
culture. 

Insects.—Fumigate often to kill the green-fly. 
The plants should be thoroughly syringed the 
morning after smoking. 

Forcing.—Deuizia gracilis, and Astilbe Japonica 
are good plants for forcing. They should be 
brought into heat early this month. 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
sai 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables. care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from onr daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending Jan, 13th, 1874. 
and for the corresponding month last year, also for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1873: 
a. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKRTS. 
Recerirts. FPlanr, Whedt, Cor -y Rue, Barley, Outs, 


24 A%s bheex "th 780,116 2 192,000 279,000 2°.000 75,900 553,000 
25 i's deexé mth 331,000 3,236, 009 2,066, O) 9,400 537,00) 922 "009 
Sates, Vote ir het, Corn ine. Barley. Outs, 
24 d's thig wi'thBR, my) 2.651, 090 1,611,000 43,009 299,000 1, Hh 000 
25 d's dest ris 506,009 5,57: 73,000 8 132/000 116,02 0 445,009 1, 14009 


2. Compariann with same period at this time last year, 





Peers rere Ran Wheat Corn Pye Barley, Onte 
94 dave 1971...280.1'6 2.92.99) 279,0°0 23,099 75,099 | 553.090 
26 days 1873. ..3°6,000 2'25%,000 1,839,009 28,000 651,000 871,090 
Saree Pane What ln ren Davley Narte, 
1 dave 1274. ..2°8.9 0 9.6 1,009 1,611,099 423.099 299,00) 1,410.0 
26 days 1873. 263,00 1.95 ,(00 2,506,990 42,990 825,000 2,335,900 
3. Stock of qrain in store at New Yo 
Wheat, Corn, Rue, Rarley. ‘aioe Malt. 
nneh, Tyvats, bush. besh, bush.  bnueh. 
Fan. V2 IT. VIHA WHAM. LAB ISR, YR OKIAWNT BR? 
Dec. 19, 1873. . - FATS ry 2.193 Hit 241885 FTO.74I2 «HONS 
Nov. 8. 1873..1,596.500 9.951.992 199.927 97.RN1 AMAR 9116) 
Oc’. & 187%. Vo. 201 KAPOFRT 43.907 613.723 1.451.893 201,797 
Oct. 7, 1872... 23,142 3,342,181 99,925 40,025 2,505,006 12,535 





4. Receipts at head of tide-water at Alban 
to Nov. 30th. W C0ck sonoom 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. 

bbls. a. bush. bush —- Cae. 
$878.0 .008 153,500 22,761,700 18,552,200 950,260 2,158,000 3.885,906 

: * “6, 











5. pcan of Breadstugs 1 in New ets tn each of the 
last six years: 







fer Wheat. Corn. Rye. ers ey 
1873. ...3,546,568 33,5.9,870 24,589,345 993 W447 2, 148, = 1 420 
1872... 3, 030,771 16,229,418 95/292) 156 491, ; Boll 01 1 1 i 
1871 3, 619 045 26,518,360 27,108,156 1,055,62 869,123 B'sit'aee 


993 24,083,742 9,148,473 550, 169 5,020, 718 9,676,606 
35 716 23813-6352 11,666:78 BL $57,808 8,007 "058 8,747,399 
86,726 12,988,147 19,058,615 978,351 2'858,043 10,221,590 


6. Exports from New York, Jan.1 to Dec. 31: 


Bs 





fae <A Wheat. Corn. Rye. Rita w.t 
27,801,829 15,587,527 1,069,148 19,376 49,710 
00 13,144,956 27,864,000 "668,547 31,480 
21,968,613 18,046,570 525,772 a5tH ts 47310 
18,446,035 487,792 92,431 

18, 240, 586 1,637,586 142,542 —— 49; 
5,775,109 6,002,825 153,093 —— 94,34 

7. pie pe of Flour in New York, Jan. 1: 
1871. 1872. 3873. 74. 
Western and State Flour. ..548,319 389,197 322,124 Wilas 
Canada Flour...........c008 850 300 1,800 1,050 
Southern Flour............. 45,870 = 25,974 = 36F000 4,28 
California Flour............ S epeeS 100 8,000 mene 


$56,271 968,624 209,761 
8. Comparative pond of Grain in New York, Jan.1: 













OU-CakKe—# t 


871. 1872. 1873. 1874. 
Wheat, bushels, ...8,200,006 4,227,181 1,996,981 1,268,600 
Corn, bushels... ... 303,033  1,439;60 6,125,803 1,272,500 
Rye, bushels...".. 289, "STS.557 110,854 14,630 
3arley, bushels, ... 192,07 505,772 1,211,176 194,400 
Oats, bushels......1,461,192 2,874,586 1,765,699 471,608 
Malt, bushels.... . 14,571 129,480 258,402 26,639 
Peas, bushels...... 358,880 Ke 9,292 12,47 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
= 2. Jan. 13 
Pricer oF Goip 4 111% 
FLour—Super to Extra State $5 ) @800 $58 @ 825 
Super to Extra Southern,. 68 @1100 690 @11 00 
Extra WORT. .....500000008 » 660 @11 00 sé @11 00 
Extra Genesee..........000. - 810 @950 8 $44 
Superfine W estern., seeeeee DT @E65O 58 @ 6H 
SEEM BP RIOOR, a5. os vscsewsseces 450 @600 450 @699 
Te cot | ta ee ene $3 @44 40 @41%7 
BUCKWHEAT Four, #10088. — @ — 800 @3$4 
Wigatr—All kinds of White. 169 @19 16 @1% 
All kinds ot _ and Amber. 150 @17 150 @1% 
Conn— Yellow .... ......-0000 3% @ 19% 8 @ Ff 
Mixed - 6 @ 9 7 @ 
Le Ae 8 @ BY 8 @ 
Oats — Western .......ccec.ee: 6.@ 59% 6 @ 66 
State ... eesccsscstcces eos oF ee 
lL ae SueuaeaGcas eae 100 @112 104 @1068 
ee ee 12% @180 158 @185 
aay aie: FO RS... 103 @150 100 @1686 
DURAW, PNG DR. «3. ccscccccses 66 @ BS 60 @ 6 
Corron— Mletelitings: ¥ D.. Wee 16% 16%@ # 
Hors—Crep of 188. RB 0G 46 3 @ 
earners —Live Geese, #®. 6 @ % 6 @ 
Sreev—Clover. # ® ......0..5. 9 @ 9% %@ % 
Timothy, ® bushel....... eevee 29 @SRK 33 & 3 50 
Flax. ®@ bushel............... 18 @19% 225 @28 
Sucan—Refi’g & “ 6K@ 8X 64@ 9 
Monassus, Cuba, ean! 17 @ 28 “0 @ 80 
New Orleans, # gal... -. «€=8§90 @ 69 6 @ % 
Correr—lio(Gold)......c..05 AKG 2 2AK@ WK 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &c., Rb. 54@ 14 5K@ 14 
Seed Leaf, #M @ °65 5@ & 
Woor—Domestic Fleece, ®@® 38 @ 58 3 @ 7 
Domestic, putled, ® B 32 e@ 4 3 @ & 
California clip..... 9 @ &¢ 19 @ & 
TALLOW, # %@ q 7@ % 
ie fb 
00 





















PorK—\ ess, i. hatte: -- 14600 @ — 16 2 @ié 
Prime, ® barrel ...........0. 208 @ — 1380 @18 
Brer—P Inin eels 8 5 8 7 
JAED, in’ tres barre D. @ 
BoTTRR—State. FD. ccccecees of @ &# 24 @ ay” 
Western, en wenbeaeenes ;: m@ RX %w.@ 3s. 
ay Se ieee $3 @ 14 8 g 15 
BeNS—®R Dushel........ccsce 18 @3% 160 3% 
Pras—Canada, free, # bu’: 110 @115 12 @1 30 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen ... 2@ 8 3 @ 8 
“ Limed — ® @ 15 g 19 
PouLTry—Fowle..... 8@ HM q 14 
Torkevs—? BD. 10 @ 14 6@ 18 
Geese, # pair... 2 sad + 198 @250 15 @29 
Ducks, Ue ee S - @ @100 & @ 8I 
Tt. chetausabedeess oor a) cam 6@ 1 
Pigeons, # doz...... 10 @200 -@ — 
Woodeock, # pair —- @ — _ = 
Partridzes, @ pair....,.c00...+ 0 @ 0 35 50 
Gronse, tranned: # pair. coos OO 8 40 60 
MaRS, BORE ho fescoeeleccee . ®8@ — % @ # 
VeNnIsON, @D.w..... as 6 @ 18 6@ 
ATL. @d0Z.......0.. 5 1% @150 % 1.50 
ENGLISH SNIPE, ® doze 1 23 1% - — , 
Rosins, ® dozen... i) 6 -@e@ — 
GRAY SQUIRRELS, eac § 6 _ — 
RABBITS, # pair...., % @ 40 20 49 
TURNIPS ® __ a 0 @13 6 @10 
CABBAGES—¥ 100....06 4 % @80 40 @80 
Ontons—#® bbd1........ oe @550 40 @ f:60 
PoraToEs—®% bbdl........... +» 18 @83 1510 @ 
Sweet Porators—® bbl... 460 @650 460 6 
CaRrnoTs—# bbl........ e-eoee L650 @200 200 2 25 
CAULIFLOWERS, # doz........ 9 @ 450 _— _ 
BROOM-OORN ..  _ ceoeee REY. 4@ R 6 4 11 
AprLes—¥® barrel..... 5 @4wm 10 @400 
as Lady. ; b @ 5 00 5 00 @10 00 
Crannrnnirs—® “bbl 1% @9h 70 9 50 
PEALS, @ box —- @ — 388 @4 & 
GRAPES. D. 4@ 6 §@ 7 
Reers. @ bbl |. . 190 @1% 22 @ 225 
CELERY, ® coz -. 10 @123 1 @150 
GREEN Pras. # bushel......., 158 @17% 14 @160 


Gold has been up to 118%—elosing January 12th at 
111% as against 109% on Deoember 12th......The deal- 
ines in most kinds of Produce have been on a more 
liberal scale since our last, and the prospect at the close 
is much more encouraging for mercantile interests gen- 
erally. ....There has been an active trade in Flour, es- 
pecially in shipning and trade extras, at improved prices. 
Wheat has been in much better request, chiefly for ex- 
port, advanced rates, ‘but closed tamer, and 3c, @ bc. B 
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bushel off highest figures for Spring. Corn has been 
offered very sparingly, and with a brisk inquiry, largely 
speeulative, has been quoted decidedly dearer. Oats and 
Barléy have also been actively sought after, and prices 
have favored sellers, closing buoyantly...... Provisions 
have attracted more attention, but closed quiet and 
somewhat unsettled...... Cotton has been selling freely 
at buoyant rates...... Wool has been in more request at 
improved prices, closing firmly...... Hops, Hay, Straw, 
and Tobacco have been selling moderately, ona general 
steady basis as to values. Seeds have been quoted 
higher, with a readier market noted, particularly for 
prime Clover for export purposes. 


New Work Live-Stock Markets. 


RECEIPTS. 
NDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot'l. 
Wetowber Tiscvetecs 7,433 69 626 23,073 42,532 73,535 
December 22........ ‘L796 61 670 25,061 40,828 74,416 
December 29......... 5,914 676 18,178 35,764 60,553 
January 5......-0.6 7,247 61 614 16,909 22,735 47,566 
January 12...........6,829 68 652 17,873 30,283 55,707 





Totai for 5 Weeks..35,219 310 3,288 101,095 171,942 311,805 
Go. for prev. 4 Weeks26,052 Sil 4,514 90,097 215,941 837545 
a: anes. a a = —_ Svvine. 
Aeera ge Pest Month... 6513 78 1186 Mart BROS 

do. do. prev’s Month.. 9,159 74 1,716 30,897 47,142 

Beeves.—The irregular receipts of last month have 
created a somewhat irregular market, and prices have 
changed up or down with less or greater supply. The 
year’s business closed up with receipts of 442,744 head, 
against 425,275 head for 1872 and 380,934 for 1871. The 
closing prices of 1873 were fully 114c. to 2c. lower than a 
year previous, and premium cattle dragged at the price 
of extra, bringing 13}4c. against 1514c. a yearago. Dur- 
ing the Jast month the prites have been maintained only 
by moderate supply, and gave way whenever the supply 
equaled the demand. Prices may be marked down fully 
4c. during the month; choice steers selling at the close 
at 12i(c. @ 12%c. # D. ; first quality steers at 11¥c.@ 
12%c.; native cattle, oxen, and cows, 9c.@11%{c.; and 
Texans at 7c. @ 10%c. 

Prices for the past five weeks were: 


WEEK ENDING Range. Large Sales. Avew. 
December 15....7 @13e. 10Y%@l11Ke. 10%c. 
December 22.... 7 @18c. 10 @ll ec. 103¢c. 
December 2Y.... 74@13kKc. 10%@11Ke. 10¥&c. 
January 5....... 7'.@13 c. 10 @l1l ec. 10%e. 
January 12....... 7T4@12Mc. 10 @ll c. 104c. 


Milch Cows,.—There has been fair inquiry for good 
cows, with light supply, and prices have remained steady. 
$90 was paid for an extra cow and calf, but the range has 
been from $40 to $80 for cow and calf...... Calves.— 
For this stock we have no change to remark; the supply 
has fallen off since last month nearly one-half, yet there 
has been no advance in prices ‘to notice. Fair milk-fed 
calves sold at the close for 8c. @ lic. # Ib., and grassers 
at $6@ $12 #@ head. Hog-dressed calves are arriving and 
selling at 10c. @ 1c. for milk and 5c. @ 9c. for grass and 
TOR. cies Sheep and Lambs.—The arrivals are 
below the average, and, with good demand, the quota- 
tions are advanced somewhat, but the market is dull. 
Prices at the close reached 534c. @ U}¢c. @ Bb. for ordin- 
ary stock ; 74c. @ 7%c. for selected; and 8c. for fancy 
Canada wethers...... Swine.—Prices have again ad- 
vanced, with continued light receipts, although the mar- 
ket has been constantly dul]. Live hogs were quoted 
nominally, without sales, at the close of the week at 
5'4c. @ 55¢c. # th. Dressed hogs were moving uneasily 
in an.unsettled market at 6%c. @ 6%c. for Western, and 
6%c. @ 7%e. for City. 








containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Tints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss. 


Postage: On American Agriculturist, 12 cents 
& year, and on Hearth and Home, 20 cents a year, in ad- 
vance. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage, as above, must: be sent 
to this office, with the subscription, for prepayment here. 
Also 20 eents for delivery of Hearth and Home and 12 
cents for delivery of American Agriculiurist in New 


Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
two are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of the last seventeen volumes 
(16 to 32) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at'75 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if retarn- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 


Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members: 
ora small club may be increased toa larger one; thus; 
& person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $3; making a 
club of 20 at $1 each; and so of the other elub rates. 


Our Fine Chromos.—Read all about 
them on third cover page. It is easy to secure one or 
both. 


FREE.—Fine Gold Pens, with 
Silver Cases—The Best Silver-plat- 
ed Table Articles—Table Cutlery— 
Children’s Carriages and Toys— 
Floral Sets—Garden Seeds and 
Flower Bulbs—Sewing Machines— 
Washing Machines and Wringers 
—Pocket Knives—Fine Gold and 
Silver Watches—Melodeons—Pianos 
—Guns and Rifles — Cultivators — 
Books—etc., etc., etc. 3 all these are among 
the valuable articles to be found in the Premium List 
Jor 1874 on page 3. Any person can, with a little effort, 
secure one or more of these valuable articles. Thou- 
sands have done it. There is room for thousands more. 
It is very easy to obtain clubs of subscribers for the two 
popular papers, the American Agriculturist and Heart 
AND Home. Try it. 


[S"- See Pages 73 and 74. 
Take Both Papers.—If both the 


American Agriculturist and HEARTH AND Home are 
taken together they may be had for only $4, and $4.50 
pays for both papers and a Chromo with each, 





The German Agricultuarist is pub- 
lished at the same price as the English edition, and is 
mainly a reproduction of that paper, with a special de- 
partment edited by the Ton. F. Minch. Will our readers 
kindly mention this to their German friends? Perhaps 
some who employ Germans as gardeners, laborers, etc., 
would be glad to supply them with usefnl reading matter 
by subscribing for the German edition for them. 





Farms for Premiums.—A most liberal 
offer of farm lands as Special Premiums is made by the 
Publishers to those who will secure clubs of subscribers 
for the American Agriculturist and HEARTH AND Home. 
See particulars on fourth cover page of this paper. 





Henry A. Dreer.—The announcement of 
the death of this most estimable man came upen his 
friends with a startling suddenness. He died at his res- 
idence near Philadelphia on the 2ist of December last of 
a disease of the heart. Mr. Dreer was one of the leading 
seedsmen of the country, and at the same time an en- 
thusiastic lover and cultivator of plants. He was an in- 
fiuential member of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Soci- 
ety, and as he was also eminently a working member, 
his helpful presence will be sadly missed by that body. 
Of a singularly even and genial temperament, he made 
hosts of friends, and his strict integrity secured him the 
esteem of all who had business relations with him. We 
learn that the business will be continued under the same 
name by Mr. Dreer’s son, Wm. F. Dreer, and his nephew, 
Wm. H. Smith, who have been associated with him for 
several years, 

The Use of Postal Cards.—The Rus- 
sian who when he first saw a pair of snuffers thought 
them very handy, as he illustrated by snufting the candle 
with his fingers and putting the snuff into the snnffers, 
has passed into history. He is rivalled in adegree by 
the American who found postal cards a great convenience, 
as he had only to write his message on it, put it into an 
envelope and send it off without any trouble. We have 
a correspondent who excels both in ingenuity. He en- 
closes us six postal cards with a distinct question upon 
each, and asks us to answer ‘‘ through the Agriculturist.”” 
To make the matter snré he scratches out his address 


SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—A gentleman 
in Philadelphia incloses us a circular of the Louisvike, 
Ky., Library Lottery, and asks usif it isa humbug. It 
— probably no more so than any other lottery. We hold 

t 

ALL LOTTERIES ARE HUMBUGS, 

no matter how fairly managed. Their main object is te 
make money for their proprietors, and the pretense of 
benefiting some public or charitable institution is amere 
bait. Within the recollection of many, lotteries were 
tolerated, and even legalized, in almost every state in the 
Union, but of late years the moral sense of the commu- 
nity has demanded that they be suppressed, and now 
most states have laws prohibiting them. Take this 
Lonisville affair, for instance, which seems to be profita- 
ble, or it would not be kept up so long; we showed a 
year ago, in a quotation from a Louisville paper, that the 
purchasers of tickets paid néne dollars to put one dollar 
into the library fund. Then here is the Gift Concert for 
the Reform School of Leavenworth, Kansas, which we 
have already noticed, and which is mainly a plan to help 
the projector to sell his house at a good price, that being 
one of the prizes. Even Utah has gone into the lottery 
business, and proposes a ‘‘ Gift Concert” for the benefié 
of a free school in the city of Corinne. No matter un- 
der what pretense these things are advertised—and ‘we 
consider those cloaked under charitable disguises more 
reprehensible than bold and barefaced lotteries—they all 
hold out temptations, that the few may get something af 
the expense of the many. It is gambling in its meanest 
form; and no honorable man, whether he be governor, 
mayor, merchant, or priest, should allow his namesto be 
used to promote any such scheme. ft 

THE $4 GENEVA WATCH 


dealers have received a check. We have long had them 
in our list ef humbugs, but now the law has interfered 
with their little game. The watches were advertised by 
J. Wright & Co., 609 Broadway, but the Post-office au- 
thorities found that letters thus directed were received 
by one Robinson at 599 Broadway, and that the real 
place of business—if business it could be called—was at 
49 Amity street. cre the letters were opened, the 
money taken out, and acircular dispatched informing 
the sender of the money that his order would be filled in 
turn. Robinson has been arrested and bailed in $35,000, 
to appear for trial upon the charge of getting letters from 
the mail under false pretenses. 


DANGEROUS BURNING FLUIDS. 
We have before set forth the dangerous character of sev- 
eralof the articles offered as cheap illuminators. That 
these will give an excellent light and at a low cost, we 
do not doubt; but we feel it a duty to warn all our read- 
ers not touse benzine, naphtha, gasoline, or any of these 
light oils in any form; no matter. how compounded or 
mixed up; they are dangerous in themselves and danger- 
ous in all fheir compounds. Nothing is safer than gun- 
powder in the hands of an old hunter; because he krows 
its danger; but he would not trust his children with it. 
These articles will not themselves explode, and those 
who sell them convince the ignorant that they are safe 
by showing that they will extinguish a lighted match. 
But the trouble is with the vapor which they give off at 
ordinary temperatures, and this, when mixed with air, is 
highly explosive and dangerous. No liquid is safe te 
burn that gives off a vapor that will flash at a lower tem- 
perature than 110°...... “T. I. A.” sends us a-cireular of 
a “Chemical Fluid Gas Light,” and asks our opinion, 
but as he does not send the formula, we can only say 
that, from the circular, we infer it is no gas at all, but 
merely a contrivance for burning the vapor of some 
highly volatile and consequently dangerous liquid, 
DUBIOUS CASES 
are mere numerous this month than usual. We haves 
pile of circulars, in some of which goods are offered at 
remarkably low prices, generally requiring $5 to be sent 
with the order. In others all sorts of knicknacks are of- 
fered for sale by agents who are requested to send a sum 
to proenre an outfit, and others offer to sell at a very low 
rate the secret of making wonderful perfumes, medicines 
to cure various diseases, hair restorers, and the like 
While it is probable that any one who invests in any of 
these enterprises will regret it, we can not show that the 
proprietors will not do as they agree to, and we are not 
warranted in setting them down by name as humbngs, 
We have complaints against one of these concerns from 
persons who write us that they have sent money to one 
of these ‘‘companies”’ and got noreturn. Not finding 
the name in the directory, we sent one of our associates 
to the place advertised, who found the “company” in an 
obecure upper room, with samples of the goods they send 
out, and several persons busy in preparing circulars for 
the mail...... After all that has been said upon the mat- 
ter, we can not feel a great deal of pity for persons who 
send money to unknown parties and receive no returns. 








York City. 


from his letter and fails to put it on the cards. 





People should recollect that no really good article is ever 
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sold in New York or anywhere else for much less than it 
is worth, and that whoever offers articles for half.their 
usual price or less, either came by them dishonestly, the 
articles are not what they are represented to be, or they 
-are offered as a bait to cover some ulterior design. 


MEDICAL HUMBUGS. 

“P. M.,” of Greencastle, Ind., finds fault because we 
do not show up Ayer, of Lowell, and several others in 
our humbug column. While we do not approve of the 
manner in which Mr. Ayer introduces his medicines, he 
does not keep the composition of them a secret, but 
publishes the formula ; and as we have no doubt that he 
furnishes precisely what he agrees to, we can not class 
his medicines among the humbugs. There are a great 
many proprietary medicines sold which are in them- 
selves good and useful. The objection to them is that 
they tempt people to medicate themselves and to dose 
themselves when no medicine is needed. We therefore 
think that, so far as this goes, such medicines are to be 
discountenanced ; but they stand upon a different foot- 
ing from those sent out by the miserable quacks who 
promise everything and give a useless or worse than 
useless stuff. 

EYE-CUPS AGAIN. 

Of all tlie special organs bv which the brain receives 
impressions from the outs:.e world, none is so wonder- 
ful in its structure or so Gelicate and so sensitive as the 
eye. When it is deranged it requires the greatest skill 
to ascertain wha’; the trouble is and to properly restore 
it to usefulness. The sellers of these eye-cups them- 
selves claim that they do only one thing—restore the 
lost convexity of the eye. It is a box-wood or other cup 
to put over the eye, to which an india-rubber bag is at- 
tached. By squeezing the bag and placing the cup over 
the eye, a pressure from within, outward, is created, 
which these people claim will restore the proper shape. 
Now, but very few of the derangements of the eye are 
due to any disturbance of the shape. Some are, but 
there is not the slightest reason to believe that these 
eye-cups will help them. It is astonishing that people 
who would not think they knew enough to repair a 
broken coffee-mill will tinker with their own eyes. We 
have the highest authority in the country for saying that 
these eye-cups are wrong in principle and mischievous 
in practice. 

THE NATIONAL SURGICAL INSTITUTE 

is on its travels. It has been to California, and we have 
a show-bill announcing that it will be at Salt Lake City 
and Denver on certain days. This circular—we beg 
pardon, “‘ journal ’*’—is a curiosity, and quite beats one 
of Barnum’s circus bills. Two large pages are used to 
show all possible human deformities, with the poor 
creatures in every possible kind of harness. The con- 
trasted figures of patients as received and as dismissed 
beat the writing masters’ specimens of the chirography 
of pupils before and after taking lessons. . The array of 
deformed and ulcerated feet and limbs is repulsive be- 
yond description. These institute people claim to be 
M. D.’s. The more shame forthem. These 

‘INSTITUTES AND UNIVERSITIES ” 


are great things. We have several of them in New 
York. Sometimes one man calls himself a university or 
an institute, and then it happens, though rarely, that 
one of these quack chaps really does get, by some hocus- 
pocus, a charter from the legislature. One of these 
lovely concerns is the 
CLINTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL INSTITUTE, 

which is run by one James Bryan. This Bryan obtained 
acharter in which are mentioned as incorporators Dr. 
John Harvey, Dr. Robert Bell, Prof. Wm. Draper, and 
others. It will be noticed that these are names well 
known in the medical world, and are chosen with great 
ingenuity. Mr. Bryan has been summoned by the attor- 
mey general of the state of New York to show cause 
why his charter should not be forfeited, as these incor- 
porators can not be found, and it is charged that no 
such persons exist. If the charter should not be for- 
feited on this account, it should for the vile character of 
the publications of the ‘ Institute.’’ We have before us 
asmall volume entitled, ‘ Things You Ought to Know,” 
made up of essays by associates of Bryan and aliases, 
whioh is about as vile as anything among the many vile 
publications that have fallen intoour hands. Each essay 
is followed by advertisements of certain remedies, or 
thatof the “ Institute.”” _Madame Lucille Demarre’s dis- 
courses of “‘ Marriage Socially Considered,” and follows 
it with an advertisement of her “Eau d’ Amour,” or 
“Perfume of Love,” which is a most remarkable smell, 
a5 .we read: “ With this celebrated article asa helper, 
mo young gentleman or lady need pine in single blessed- 
ness. With its help they can win the unchanging affec- 
tion of whom they please, and marry happily and speed- 
fly, if so desired.” Then comes “Prof. W. Draper, 
MLD.,” with his “ Philosophy of Marriage,” with adver- 
ftisements to match. This “Professor” advertises, 





among ‘other things, the “Cordial of Venus,” the uses 
of which a regard for decency prevents us from stating. 
“Dr. John Harvey” writes about “ Womanhood,” and 
advertises, from this very ‘ Institute,’’ female pills, the 
real object of which is more thinly disguised than usual. 
There are other things offered in this vile work of which 
virtuous people do not know, and which it would hardly 
be proper to name. This Bryan, with his male and fe- 
male associates or aliases, whichever they may be, is 
properly under the eye of the authorities. His case 
should induce the legislature to be careful to whom they 
grant charters, for more vile and pernicious quackery 
never existed than is practiced by this chartered ‘“ Insti- 
tute.” 
COUNTERFEIT MONEY. 

For the first time in many months we have only one new 
name as a dealer in ‘‘Queer.” This is sent by a corre- 
spondent in Kansas, who proposes to write to the chap 
and have us meet his appointment with an officer. This 
would not be of the slightest use. The man could not 
be arrested unless he passed or sold counterfeit money, 
or had it in his possession. Itis not probable that any 
of these chaps make or have any counterfeit money— 
they are quite too sharp for that. Their object is to get 
a victim into their hands; they make a bargain with 
him, get his good money, and puta parcel of paper into 
his hands which turns out to be no counterfeit money at 
all. The victim does not dare to ‘‘ squawk,”’ for he has 
already made himself a party toa criminal transaction, 
and he can not make a complaint without admitting that 
he was ready to go into the counterfeit money business. 
If any get caught in this trap they are rightly served. 
The real dealers in counterfeit money are not such fools 
as to write letters and send out circulars. These chaps 
who pretend todo it know that the cupidity of some 
will lead them into their trap, and when once in, their 
fears will keep them quiet...... Some interesting cases 
are now in the hands of the courts, and when they come 
to trial we may expect some developments that will be 
worth noticing in our “ Humbug” column. 


Broom Corn.—‘R. F. 8.,’’ Beech Grove, 
Ind. It is no more trouble to raise broom corn than 
ordinary field corn. The cultivation is the same, and 
the harvesting and drying is no more trouble, if so 
much, as husking and cribbing corn. The best variety 
is the Missouri evergreen, and the method of cultivation 
and preparation is described in the Agriculturist of May, 
1873. A little pamphlet has been written upon this sub- 
ject by R. A. Traver, of Charleston, Dilinois, which con- 
tains much valuable information. 





Artificial Fertilizers.—‘ D. H.,” Bur- 
lington, Ct. The labor of making composts of artificial 
fertilizers and loam will hardly pay. The composting 
may be done far cheaper by spreading the fertilizer upon 
the soil and mixing it with a light harrowing. For sown 
crops the seed and fertilizer should be harrowed in to- 
gether. Superphosphate very often fails of any notice 
able effect when used upon soils containing lime. The 
acid or soluble phosphate forms an insoluble compound 
with the lime. Thisis what is termed “ going back,” 
and suffices to explain many disappointments. Muck is 
best composted with lime, or, better still, used as an 
absorbent in the stables and yards. 


kL. Wright’s **Brahma Fowl.’’— 
“RF, W. B.,” New Haven, Ct. This little work is a 
“true account’ of the Brahma fowl, its origin, its char- 
acter, its habits, its value, and the best method of breed- 
ing to preserve all its excellences up to the proper stand- 
ard. It is equally devoted to the light and dark Brahmas, 
is handsomely illustrated, and is sold for $2.50. 


(ae See Pages 73 and 74. 


The American Cyclopzedia.—Ap- 
pleton’s Cyclopedia is one of the most important works 
ever issued from the American press. The first edition, 
which was completed in 1863, tound a place in every con- 
siderable library: indeed it was a respectable library in 
itself. The publishers are now bringing out a new edi- 
tion, which like the former will be comprised in 16 vol- 
umes. It is, like the first edition, under the editorial 
charge of Messrs. George Ripley and Charles A. Dana. 
All the articles are thoroughly revised and mostly rewrit- 
ten, with many new ones added, so that though the plan 
is the same it is essentially a new work. The first four 
volumes which we have received show a great improve- 
ment in the mechanical appearance of the work, and il- 
lustrations and maps are introduced where the subject 
requires them. Thereis no work of its kind so valuable 
to the American reader as this, as it gives special promi- 
nence to American matters, and biographical sketches of 
prominent persons still living. The various topics are 


treated by eminent specialists, and in a popular and at 








tractive style. As faras we have examined the work it 
appears to be still more valuable than the first edition, 
Although this edition has been announced but a short 
time, we learn that the sales have been very large. 





Henderson’s Practical Floricul- 
ture.—This work has had a large sale for one of its 
kind, and deservedly so, as it is the only one in the Jan- 
guage which gives plainly and without any reservation 
the practices and processes of those who grow plants as 
a business and avail themselves of every economical and 
labor-saving expedient. There are some florists who 
keep their operations a secret ; that this is bad policy is 
shown by the course of Mr. Henderson, who has always 
freely communicated the “secrets” of his business in 
his articles to the Agriculturést and other papers, and es- 
pecially in his books. Instead of injuring his business 
by telling others how they can go and do likewise, he 
has constantly increased it. He feels, as every florist 
should, that next to the pleasure of discovering a “new 
wrinkle ” is the telling of it for the benefit of others. A 
new and much enlarged edition of ‘‘ Henderson’s Practi- 
cal Floriculture’ has just been issued by the Orange 
Judd Company. This, while it is a work indispensable 
to those who raise plants for sale, contains much that is 
given for the special benefit of the amateur cultivator. 
Though the number of pages is considerably greater 
than the old edition, the price remains the same as be- 
fore, $1.50. 


What we Call Mean.—That the pub- 
lishers of papers should have been, in common with other 
business men, embarrassed by the late panic is not sur- 
prising, and we consider it essentially mean that when 
one of our agricultural cotemporaries was pinched more 
closely than was pleasant, some other agricultural papers 
took special pains to give publicity to the matter, not only 
by comments of their own but by quoting items in relation 
to it from other papers. A fair rivalry we believe in, but to 
endeavor to turn the misfortunes of another to one’s own 
benefit is a meanness of which we are sorry to say some 
journals have been guilty. If the publisher in question 
had failed to fulfil his agreements with his subscribers 
that would have been another matter, but so long as his 
paper was furnished as good and as regularly as ever we 
can not see whose business it is to interfere in the matter. 





The Gardener’s Menthly opens the 
year with a number of unusual variety and interest. The 
editor gives Recollections of Travel, which being an ac- 
count of a journey made last summer, lacks the freshness 
of the rest of the number. It is so seldom we catch our 
friend Meeham napping (even Jove nodded though)that we 
like to pick him up when he gives us a chance. In speak- 
ing of the route between Texas and the Indian territory 
he says, ‘* The line was very gay with the large brush-like 
heads of Centaurea Americana, a beautiful annual which 
it is surprising has not yet got inte cultivation.”” This 
plant, the common name for which is American Star- 
Thistle, we grewa dozen or more years ago, and the 
seeds are to be found in the catalogues of all the princi- 
pal seedsmen, those of Philadelphia included. If our 
friend had studied his Agriculturist with the care that be- 
comes every one, especially horticultural editors, who 
wishes to know what is going on, he would have learned 
that a new variety of this Star-Thistle was introduced 
into England last year. : 

The Michigan Agricultural Cole 
lege.—The New York Evening Pest says: “It is pro- 
posed to make daily manual labor compulsory upon the 
students at the Michigan Agricultural College, and some 
of the kid-gloved young farmers*protest.’’—Manual labor 
has always been required of the students, except in case 
of sickness or disability, and the young men at the col- 
lege, while they can no doubt wear kid gloves as well as 
any other gentlemen should the occasion demand it, are 
as hard-working a set of young farmers as can be found 
anywhere. But this is about as near to the facts as the 
daily papers get when they meddle with agricultural 
matters. 





Wool.—During all the fluctuations of value 
‘consequent upon the recent financial crisis, now happily 
in a great measure passed over, the market value of wool 
remained almost constant. ‘‘ Domestic fleece’? was 
quoted in the New York market on September 10th at 
48 cents per pound ; exactly the same quotation was cur- 
rent on November 29th, while almost all other staples 
except grain, cotton amongst the rest, had greatly de- 
clined. The fact that wool, wheat, corn, and oats thus 
retained their value amidst the most unfavorable cir- 
cumstances goes to show that agriculture is the most 
stable of all the indnstries, and while all else may be 
going to wreck the farmer alone can afford to contem- 
plate the disaster with comparative serenity. 
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A Kansas Homesteader.—Abraham 
Diffenbaugh, Hutchinson, Reno Co., Kansas, settled upon 
160 acres of land four miles from that town in April, 
1872. He isa miller, and was unacquainted with farm- 
ing ; his success therefore is the more enceuraging. He 
broke up the first season 100 acres, and put part in sod 
corn which did well. The remainder of the season was 
occupied in building and planting trees. The past season 
(1873) he had 80 acres of corn which produced 40 bushels 
per acre; 4 acres of wheat produced 80 bushels; and 10 
acres of oats produced 450 bushels, which were sold for 
30 cents a bushel. Wheat brought $1 a bushel. Potatoes, 
cabbages, tomatoes, melons, and pumpkins, yielded very 
largely. He has sown 45 acres of fall wheat this season, 
which looks splendid. He has 200 apple trees and 25 
cherry and peach trees, all doing well. All the work 
above mentioned has been done by himself and his son, 
a boy of eleven years, and the expenditure of $40 in 
money. Mr. Diffenbaugh kindly offers to give any advice 
or information to those who write to him for that pur- 
pose. Persons thus writing should, of course, inclose a 

stamped envelope for reply. 


Land Sales.—The Atchison, Topeka, and 
Santa Fe Railroad Co. have sold’ from April, 1873, to Oc- 
tober, 87,963 acres of land, at‘an average price of $5.50 
peracre. For October last the sales were 23,676 acres. 

Soiling Cattle.—H. D.,” Shipley, Ohio. 
There is no more economical mode of feeding cows for 
the dairy than soiling ; that is, growing crops to be fed 
in the stable; the cows to be not pastured but exercised 
in a small yard daily. By this system one cow can easily 
be fed the year round from the product of one acre of 
rich soil, and the manure saved is equal, including the 
litter, to one load per head per month. ‘‘ Quincy upon 
Soiling Cattle,” price $1.25, to be had at this office, is the 
best work upon this subject. 





Wheeler’s Anti Snow-balling Pad. 
“7, B.S.,"" Napanock, N.Y. This pad is an entire pre- 
ventive of the gathering of snow-balls in the horse-shoe. 
It can be affixed by any person without the aid of a 
blacksmith, and we can confidently recommend it from 
personal experience with it during a whole winter. 





Gail Borden died in Texas on January 11th, 
at the age of 72. His was a very varied and useful life. 
He was a settler in Texas before its independence, resid- 
ed at the North for several years later in life, and again 
went to Texas, where he was actively engaged in devel- 
oping the resources of the country when he died. He is 
best known to the public as the inventor of meat biscuit, 
condensed milk, condensed beef, etc. Through these 
inventions he had a handsome income, which he freely 
used for benevolent objects. Personally, Mr. Borden 
‘was a most genial old man, and his too rare visits to 
our office were always productive of pleasure. 





6oHT, S. D.,°? Thompsonville, Pa. We wrote 
areply to your inquiry, and when about to address the 
letter found you had not given your name. We have fre- 
quently given notice that those who do not give.us full 
name and address need not expect a reply in the paper. 
More comply with our regulations than we can find room 
to answer, and those who do not observe our repeatedly 
published terms can not expect to have preference over 
those who do. As this was a merely personal matter, we 
took the trouble to write an answer by mail, and do nct 
find it pleasant to know that our time has been wasted. 





See Page 75 for other “ Basket ’’ items. 

Patrons of Industry.—This appears 
to be a weak imitation of the Patrons of Husbandry, the 
constitution and forms belonging to that order being 
mainly copied. Its ostensible object is to unite me- 
chanics and laboring men in a body like that of the 
Patrons of Husbandry, but its real object seems to be to 
transfer money from the pockets of those who earn it to 
those of people who live by their wits. The head- 
quarters is advertised as being in New York, but we 
have not yet seen any one who has succeeded in finding 
the head men. It looks like a concern that will do no 
harm if let alone. ? 


The American Dairymen’s Asso- 
eiation.—The annual convention of this association 
was held at Utica, N. Y., on the 18th, 14th, and 15th of 
January. Although not so numerously attended as in 
some previous years, there was no lack of interest exhib- 
ited, and the papers read were of more than usual excel- 
lence. Amongst the more important of these were a 
paper upon “ Butter Making,” by O. S. Bliss, of Ver- 
mont; one upon “‘ Making and Marketing Butter,” by L. 
T. Hawley, of Syracuse; one upon ‘ Experiments in 


other by X. A. Willard upon ‘ Dairying in the West and 
South-west,” with others of equal interest to dairymen. 
The discussions elicited by the reading of these papers 


and ively manner. We regret that our space is too lim- 
ited to do more than mention the bare fact of the meet- 
ing of this important convention, and would inform our 
readers that the papers at full length will be published 
by the association, and may be procured of the secretary, 


volume. 


Forestry Memorial.—A committee ap- 
pointed by the Farmers’ Ciub, of the American Insti- 
tute, have drawn up a memoria: asking Congress to pass 
laws to preserve our present forests from destruction, as 
well as to encourage the planting of trees where none 
exist. Some of the things it asks of Congress are all 
right and proper, while others are not especially useful, 
such as asking it to publish the literature of Forestry in 
the form of public documents. There are no works so 
difficult to be obtained by those who need them as those 
published by Congress. Public documents always go 
where they are not'‘wanted and seldom where they are ; 
and we know of no way by which to thoroughly bury a 
work on Forestry or any other subject than to have it 
sent to the public printer—unless it may be to have it 
read before the Farmers’ Club. Mr. George May Powell 
is the principal mover in this matter, and is, as we un- 
derstand, a gentleman who has devoted much attention 
to the forests of this and other countries. He will be 
wise if he acts by himself, as he can accomplish much 
more than with such a load as the Farmers’ Club to carry. 





How to Carry a Ladder.—“E. W.,” 
Elwood, describes how Farmer W. carried home a long 
ladder which he had borrowed, and which was supposed 
to require four men to carry it. He balanced the ladder 
upon his wheelbarrow and lashed the sides of it to the 
handles of the barrow ; then taking the end of the lad- 
der, he wheeled it along with comparative ease. 





Improving Fence Posts.—‘R. McC.” 
Although we can not say from personal experience, yet 
we have no doubt that fence posts would be made more 
durable by thorough soaking in lime water. It is the 
albumen of the timber which soon decays and causes 
the timber to rot, and the effect of lime is to solidify the 
albumen and render itinsoluble. This effect would be 
produced upon fence posts as wellas upon boards or 
planks, but the exposure of the posts to the lime would 
need to be for a longer period than that for thin boards. 

Butter Packages.—“ M. A.H.,’’ Dover, 
N. J. We have on previous occasions referred to the 
great need of small packages for butter, which would hold 
such quantities as would be sufficient for the week’s con- 
sumption of a family, say two to five pounds. Here is 
a great field for the exercise of ingenuity, and the inventor 
of an acceptable package of such a shape that several of 
them could be packed into one larger one would cer- 
tainly meet with much profitable encouragement. 

Hog Cholera.—“ A Kansas Farmer,” Linn 
Co., Kansas, says he has cured hog cholera by sprinkling 
fine lime-dust around his hog pens and upon the corn 
fed to the hogs. . 
Potato Planter.—‘C. P. K.,’’ Northport, 
L. I. There is a machine which makes the furrow, cuts, 
drops and covers the seed,known as True’s potato planter. 
The manufacturer of these machines will probably make 
his address known in the usual way before the season 
for using them arrives. 


Castor Beans and QOil.—‘'J. M. M.,’’ 
Emporia, Kansas. The culture of castor beans is the 
game as that needed for corn. In harvesting it is neces- 


were eminently practical, and were made in a vigorous 


L. B. Arnold, of Rochester, N. Y., for % cents for the” 


a 
tralian spring wheat. ‘Please count the grains,” he 
writes, “and see if it will yield as manty grains as the 
head of Diehl wheat which John Johnston sent to 
‘ Walks and Talks.’ I counted the grains in two heads, 
one had 108 and thé other 126. I think the heads will 
average %5 to 80 grains. The wheat was raised on this 
Island.” The head sent us was remarkably handsome. 
There was nothing abnormal about it, as is sometimes 
the case with a very large head of Diehl. We counted 
the kernels in the head, and found 96. The grains were 
large and plump, and nearly as white as an average sam: 
ple of Diehl. We should be glad to know the yield per 
acre, time of sowing, harvesting, etc. We may add that 
the head of Diehl raised by Mr. Johnston contained 65 
kernels ; those alluded to by “ Walks and Talks,” one 
80 kernels and the other 88 kernels. 

Manure for Potatoes.—“ Hartford.” 
Potatoes succeed best with thoroughly rotted manure in 
which no more fermentation can take place. A very ex- 
cellent t for potatoes is swamp muck, bone-dust, 
and plaster. One load of muck, 100 pounds of fine bone- 
dust, and a bushel (80 lbs) of plaster make a very useful 
fertilizer when stable manure can not be procured. Fish 
guano makes a good substitute for the bone. 








Value of Leather Scraps.—“Con- 
cord,” Winterset, Iowa. Leather scraps are a very valu- 
able fertilizer. The best way to utilize them that we 
have discovered is to bake them in an oven until they 
become quite brittle, and then to pound them with a 
wooden stamper or a flail upon a barn floor. In this way 
any waste leather may be made useful. They furnish an 
acceptable fertilizer for grape-vines, and may be hoed in 
around the roots, 

Sowing Grass in Spring.—“ Chas- 
seur,’’ Washington, D. C. .If acrop of rye is an object, 
and the land is not desired to lie idle a whole year, which 
would probably be injudicious anyhow, spring rye might 
be sown, and timothy and clover be sown with it. The 
rye and grass seed should be sown as early as possible. 
At least two bushels of spring rye should be sown, as it 
does not tiller or spread at the root like fall rye. 





Nova Scotia Plaster.—“J.C.,” Pittston, 
Pa. Nova Scotia plaster is regularly imported into New 
York, where just now it is quoted in the market reports 
at about $4 per ton. 


The Florida Agriculturist is the 
name of the first agricultural paper ever issued in Florida, 
It is a weekly of eight pages, published at Jacksonville 
by C.H. Walton & Co., and edited by 8S. D. Wilcox. 
Its first number is bright mechanically and editorially, 
and looks as if it would deserve the success we wish it. 


A Vapor Stove has been advertised, and 
several have written to ask usif it isa humbng. Itis 
not a humbug in so far as it is just what it pretends to be, 
a stove in which the heating material is the vapor of 
naphtha. We would not advise any one to use naphtha as 
a heating or illuminating material, as it is not a safe 
thing to have in the house. 


Woolen Mill Refuse.—‘H. P.,’’ Haw- 
thorne, N. J. The refuse from woolen mills is rich in 
nitrogen, and is a valuable fertilizer. As it is free from 
water, it is more valuable on that account, It generally 
sells for $10 a ton or thereabouts. 





Agricultural Department Seeds. 
—“E. R. 8.,° Greenbrier Co., W. Va. The seeds dis- 
tributed by the agricultural department are said to con- 
tain pestiferous weeds and insects—at least it is so 
charged by many Western people who have been gratui- 
tously favored with them. P 








sary to gather the heans before they are ripe, and spread 
them upon a smoothly swept piece of ground surrounded 


Boat Building.—“H. W. H.,’’ Hillsboro, 
Tl. Full directions with engravings for buikiing boats 





by a board fence to prevent the beans from flying when the 
pods burst open. In making the oil the beans are ground 
into a paste, which is put into hair cloth bags and pressed 
beneath strong screws or wedges. The first oil is known 
as ‘‘cold drawn.’ The cake is then pressed between 
heated plates and yields an inferior second product. 
There are several mills in St. Louis where the oil is 
mannfactured. The refuse is a valuable fertilizer, but is 
of no value for food ; it is in fact injurious to cattle. 





Lard Oil.—‘J.8.,” Logansport, Ind. The 
apparatus required is so expensive and cumbersome that 
a farmer could not make his own oil except at great cost. 


A Fine Head of Spring Wheat.— 
A correspondent of the American Agriculturist at Fidalgo 


and skiffs were given in the Agriculturist of August, 
1871, and October, 1872. These numbers can be procured 
for 15 cents each. 


Liberal Potato Premiums.—Mesers. 
B. K. Bliss & Sons, encouraged by the great interest ex- 
cited by the potato premiums offered by them last year, 
offer this yearthe handsome amount of $1,500 in equal 
sums for Brownell’s Beauty, Early Vermont, and Comp- 
ton’s Surprise. Six prizes from $100 to $10 are offered 
for the greatest yield from one pound of seed of each kind, 
and-similar sums for the largest quantity grown upon & 
quarter of an acre of ground. Some growers who ob- 
tained large results last year failed to receive a prize for 
the reason that they did not comply with all the condi- 
tions of the offer. Those intending to compete should 








Cheeso Making,” by Mr. Green, of Pennsylvania; ans 


Islands, Washington Territory, sends us a head of Aus- 





send to Messrs. Bliss for a copy of the schedule for 1874. 
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Do Not Fail to Read Iit.—The 
Premium List on page 73 of this paper is worthy of the 
attention of everybody who would like to do good and at 
the same time make money. Thousands of persons in 

past, not only in all parts of this country, but also 
in British America and in other parts of the world, have 
each obtained one or more of these valuable premium 
articles"by simply collecting a list of subscribers and for- 
warding them, with their subscriptions, to the publish- 
ers. Do not fail to read the Premium List. 


Italian Rye Grass.—J. 8. W.,” Los 
Angelos, Cal. The seed of Italian rye grass may be pro- 
cured ofany of the principal seedsmen in New York. The 
price is about $4 per bushel. No other grass does so 
well for irrigated pastures or may be cut so many times 
‘in ‘one season. 








Sheep in South Carolina.—G. H. 
McM.,” Winnsboro, 8.C., says : In January, 1866, a planter 
of Fairfield county bought thirty-eight sheep which he 
turned into his pasture, and soon after bought a Bake- 
‘well ram, and afterward a Merino and then a South-down 
ram. This was the total-of his purchases. He now 
(November, 1873), has 350 sheep worth $1,000. His wool 
has netted him $900, and his mutton has netted $875, be- 
sides what his family consumed, and mutton has been 
their only meat during summer and fall of every year. 
No care was taken of the sheep except to salt them and 
to give them a little cotton seed in the winter. The ma- 
nure, with very little effort to save it, has enriched thirty 
acres of land so that it now averages 1,000 pounds seed 
cotton per acre instead of 200 pounds previously. Tho 
sheep have alittle more than doubled in number each 
year except this year. This exception is caused by the 
fact that 100 of the flock strayed off last December, and 
when found late in January they had lost all their lambs 
but 16. Theexperience of this gentleman proves that 
sheep would be very profitable in the South with careful 
management. The profit would arise not alone from the 
mutton and wool, but in supplanting commercial fertil- 
izers on all lands lying at a distance from railroads. 





Three-Horse Clevis.—‘Z. H. M.,” 
Richmond, Ind. It is impossible for us to say why man- 
ufacturers of implements do not advertise their wares. 
There is a three-horse clevis made which was figured in 
the Agriculturist some years ago, but which is patented ; 
we do not know the manufacturers’ address. Seeing the 
demand for such a clevis it would seem a judicious thing 
in the manufacturers to make their address known. 


Horses Hanging Back.—‘B. C.” 
It depends altogether upon the shape of the double tree 
whether the horse which hangs back does the same work 
asthe one ahead, or more work or less. It may very 
easily be that he does more work instead of less. The 
proper method is to keep the horses even in the traces 
and then both work alike. Bad driving or bad matching 
is usually the cause of the horse hanging back. 


A New Spinning-Wheel.—W. W.,” 
Belisville, Mich. We can not say anything about the 
“Brice” spinning-wheel, not being acquainted with it. 
The spinning-wheel is not at all out of date; it is one of 
those aids to a domestic manufacture which may very 
profitably find a place in the farmer’s home along with 
the knitting machine or the sewing machine, and fur- 
nish useful employment to his daughters, who ought not 
to be above adopting the industries which used to occupy 
‘their’ mothers and grandmothers. Every article of do- 
mestic use that can be made at home saves so much ex- 
penditare of money. 








Value of Chips and Bark.—‘G. 8. 
N.,”’ Moon, Pa. The chips and bark which accumulate 
around @ saw-mill if partly rotted are valuable when 
plowed into the soil. We have found such matter a 
nuisance when spread upon grass land, but when 
spread thickly upon an orchard in which a crop 
Of potatoes was planted, the potatoes were thickest and 
largest where there were the most chips. For use upon 
grass land we would spread the stuff out to dry partly and 
‘then rake it into heaps and burn it to ashes, spreading 
them upon the surface. In this way it would be very val- 
table, and if from hard wood would pay to haul it. 





Marrowing Wheat.—“E. B.,” Wash- 
ington Co., Pa. It would not be always safe to harrow 
wheat amongst which timothy seed has been sown. 
Clover seed may be sown after the snow has disappeared 
and when the ground is full of small cracks made by a 
Jight frost. The seed will fall into these cracks, and as 
the soil thaws it will be covered up lightly. 


1 See Pages 73 and 74, 





Temperature for Setting Milk.— 
“A Subscriber,’ Decatur, Nebraska. Although the tem- 
perature of a spring may be 50° yet it may be so managed 
that the temperature of the milk set in it may be kept at 
about 60°. This is the best temperature for raising the 
cream as well as for keeping it. The supply of water 
should be so regulated as to keep the milk at 60°. At 
50° the cream will rise more slowly than at the higher 
temperature, and the butter will neither be so good in 
flavor norcolor. A good plan of regulating the supply of 
water would be to bring it in a small pipe into the reser- 
voir, through which it passes in a gentle current, keeping 
the temperature about 60° to 62°. 





Steaming Feed.—“A. 8. T.,’’ Howard 
Center, Pa. There is no better steam chest known to us 
than that figuredin the Agriculturist ef January, 1873. 
The best boiler is either a ‘“‘ steamer,’ of which there are 
several very useful kinds, or an engine boiler. A sheet- 
iron bottomed plank steamer is not safe or economical in 
space or fuel. Itis better to build the steam room ata 
distance of at least 100 feet from the barn, and carry the 
steam in acast iron pipe or boxed wooden logs made 
very tight at the joints. A wooden trough can not be 
made tight enough for economy. For pigs the method of 
cooking described in the Agriculturist of January, 1874, is 
the cheapest and easiest, 





Roofing Material.—'J. E. B.,’’ Gran- 
ville, Ill. Where pine shingles can be procured for $4 
per M. they are certainly the best and cheapest roof pos- 
sible excepting perhaps slates. Other roofing materials 
are intended as substitutes for shingles or for roofs of 
low pitch, in which cases they become the best material. 


Book by Prof. Winchell.—“ Anna L. 
J.” The work you probably refer to is Winchell’s 
‘* Sketches of Creation,” price $2. 





Caring for Sheep on Shares.—“ A. 
S. T.,°’ Howard County, Pa.. Fora hilly, exposed cdun- 
try where the feed is good, our native sheep crossed with 
the Cotswold would produce a superior race, probably 
better than any other cross, the Cotswold being hardy and 
used toa hilly country. The usual terms for caring for 
a flock of sheep is half the net increase, losses being 
made up, and half the wool. 

Grinding Bones.—‘ J. 8.,” Ithaca, N. Y. 
The grinding of bones requires very strong machinery 
and considerable power. The attrition consequent upon 
putting them inside of a revolving iron cylinder would 
certainly eventually reduce them to powder, but the pro- 
cess would be exceedingly slow and costly, and practi- 
cally impossible. A good bone-mill is the only profitable 
method of reducing them to powder or fragments. 





Three Things for Congress to do. 
—If the members of congress are wise they will see the 
cloud that is now much larger than'several men’s hands, 
and shape their course accordingly. It isa safe pre- 
diction that in the next congress the agricultural por- 
tion of the country will be more largely represented 
than ever before, if indeed it be not the controlling ele- 
ment. If the present congress wishes to be in favor with 
the people we can suggest three minor things which will 
tend to that end. ist. So amend or reénact, or somehow 
fix the present postal law so far as it relates to the send- 
ing of seeds, plants, and the like, thatno “rulings” of 
the department or perversity of individual postmasters 
will practically deprive the people of the benefits of the 
law. 2d. To abolish the duties on all plants and trees 
and arrange for their rapid passage through the custom- 
house. As matters now are three fourths of the plants 
are lost by the delays at the custom-house, and the pres- 
ent arrangement amounts to prohibition to all save deal- 
ers. For instance, the writer had sent him a box of 
mainly wild plants from England. The contents were 
appraised at $70 in gold, when in fact they had no com- 
mercial value whatever, not a florist in the country wonld 
have given $5 for the lot. Still they were appraised by 
some one who probably never before saw or heard of a sin- 
gle plant in the lot at $70, and we were charged 20 per cent 
in gold on that sum. In another instance a friend in 
France sent us a box of canna roots which were delayed 
80 long that every root died and yet the charges were $11. 
We give these bits of personal experience as illustra- 
tions of matters concerning which we have frequent com- 
plaint. A friend in Illinois had cuttings sent him of all 
the willows in the royal gardens at Kew. These were 
given by the British government, and the introduction of 
some of them may be of great benefit to the country, es- 
pecially to the West, yet our friend had to pay over $20 
for the privilege of getting them into the country. Our 
8d item is the Department of Agriculture, which is in 
many respects a frand and a nuisance. Some of the pa 
pers are for economizing by cutting it off altogether. 





We do not agree with these. We insist that the depart- 
ment has not yet had a fairchance. Itin the first place 
reeds a head, and in the second place ample funds for an 
intelligent head te carry out the most liberal plans with- 
out interference by congressmen in demanding placeg 
for friends or seeds for their constituents. If a fair tria) 
of the department under these conditions is without ben- 
eficial results then it will be time to shut up shop. The 
congressmen who will start and push through these and 
other reforms having a direct bearfmg upon the agricul- 
tural community will be wise. 





Emigration to Kansas.—The state- 
ment to which a correspondent alludes, to the effect that 
‘hundreds of emigrants were returning from along the 
line of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad in 
the Arkansas valley of Kansas, disappointed with the 
country,” was published in a Western paper as he states, 
Tn the next issue of that paper the statement was cir- 
cumstantially denied, with an apologetic explanation, 
We are the more concerned with this matter because of 
the report made by one of the editors of the Agriculturist 
in which this district was favorably spoken of. Realiz- 
ing at the time the responsibility attaching to such a re- 
port, made more for the interest ef our readers and the 
public than for any other reason, it was made only after 
thorough personal examination and deliberate judgment, 
It would be well for those interested to procure a copy 
of the whole report, which they may do by applying to 
Mr. A. E. Touzalin, Topeka, Kansas, that they may have 
a clear idea of the whole matter and form their judgment 
accordingly. This would be the more judicious, as the 
report in a measure will apply to the whole of that part 
of the eountry lying immediately west of the Missouri 
river and north into Nebraska, upon the lines of the Bur- 
lington and Missouri and the Union Pacific Railroads. 
The only point of difference being that the Arkansas 
Valley possesses, in the judgment of the person who made 
the report referred to, some advantages which the other 
localities do not. This may, however, be a matter of 
taste with*some persons, who would choose a more 
northern locality, equally fertile, in the State of Ne- 
braska, and where general farming may be carried on 
with equal comfort and success. As a strong corrobora- 
tion of the truthfulness of the report we may state that 
the entries of United States land the past season in the 
Wichita and Salina United States land offices (the Arkan- 
sas Valley district) have amounted to 500,000 acres, and 
that the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad have 
sold during the same period, and since May, 1873, the 
following quantities of land, viz. : in June 8,278 acres, in 
July 9,638 acres, in August 12,547 acres, in September 
19,163 acres, and in October 23,676 acres, at an average 
price of $5 to $6 per acre. This does not look as though 
there were many disappointed persons taking a back 
track. On the contrary,we have letters from parties who 
have settled there expressing themselves well satisfied 
with their present success and future prospects, and 
with the abundant fertility and great healthfulness of 
the country. 


Other *‘ Basket’? Items will be found 
on page %5. 

Going West.—" D. M. C.,’’ Independence, 
Iowa. It is useless to blind one’s eyes to the fact that a 
vast emigration is going westward. At the same time 
every westward-bound man leaves a successor in his 
place in the east. . It is the natural expansion which has 
ever been at work inthis country since the first emi- 
grants landed. It is impossible tostop it ; itis the wisest 
course to direct rather than te stem the current. A dozen 
years or 80 ago your own state was peopled in exactly 
the same way. Now Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Col- 
orado, and other states are filling up. To tell an Ameri- 
can farmer to stay where he is or his boys to remain with 
the old folks is to tell them to do something they will not 
do, and it is labor lost. There area few who goto see 
and return more contented with their old homes, but 
they are a very small minority. The railroads are the 
effect, not the cause of this western emigration, and the 
new settlers are by far more greatly benefited by the 
roads at present than the roads hy the settlers. At first 
there are hardships and disappointments for both, but by 
and by as in Iowa and Illinois, both become profitably 
established. 


Books Noticed. 
. —_——o— 

Star Papers, by Henry Ward Beecher: J. B. Ford 
& Co., New York.—-This, like several other volumes in 
this list, has been on hand for some time waiting until 
we could find space to notice it. Fortunately it is one of 
those books that do not lose their freshness. Most of 
the articles were written twenty years ago, and they will 
be just as bright twenty years to come. This volume 
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contains some of the best of Mr. Beecher's miscellaneous 
writings, and in saying this we give it sufficient 
commendation. 

How To Patnt, by F. B. Gardiner: S. R. Wells, New 
York —Almost any one of ordinary “‘gumption” can 
leatn to paint suffic‘ently well to do ordinary jobs about 
the house and premises. To those who wish to do their 
own painiing this little work gives hints about mixing 
and applying colors that will essentially aid the novice. 
Price, 75 cents. 

ELEMENTS oF ANIMAL PuysroLoey, by John Angell; 
areprint of an English work by G. P. Putnam’s Sons.— 
This seems to be a very compact and comprehensive 
little work, giving much useful information, and well 
illustrated. Messrs. Putnam are to be congratulated 
npon the generally excellent character of their elemen- 
tary science series, of which this work is a part. 

HANDBOOK OF THE TREATMENT OF THE Horsk, by 
Charles Wharton: J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
Most works upon the horse and i's management are too 
bulky and cumbersome. This neat little work of 137 
pages contains about all that a person who keeps but one 
or two horses needs to know. Besides the portion which 
relates to general care and management, it gives an ac- 
count of such ailments as can be safely treated without 
the advice of a veterinary surgeon. Price, $1.25. 


Hanpsook oF Harpy TREEs, SHRUBS, AND HERBA- 
ceous Piants, by W. B. Hemsley: Estes & Lanriat, 
Boston.—This work is based upon the excellent work, 
L’ Amateur des Jardins, in 4 vols., by Decaime & Naudin, 
although it can hardly be called a translation of it, as the 
arrangement is different, and it includes only the hardy 
plants. This work, however, presents the same elegant 
illustrations as the original. From our knowledge of the 
French work we are safe in commending this to those 
who wish to know something of the botanical relation- 
ships of the plants they cultivate. As far as we have ex- 
amined it, the work appears to be well done and the 
descriptions remarkably free from technicalities. 
Price $7.59. 

DomEsTICATED Trout. How to Breed and Grow them, 
by Livingston Stone: James R. Osgood & Co., Boston.— 
This is not a very recent work, but it has been overlooked 
until now. Mr. Stone is a high authority in piscicul- 
ture, and has done much towards introducing fish into 
«ur waters. This work contains a very fall account of 
the art and mystery of trout raising, and is produced in 
the exce lent style characteristic of the house by which 
itisissned. Price $2.50. 

CutmNeYs, FURNACES, FrrEPLACcEs, and Steam Boil- 
ers, and Steam Boiler Explosions are Nos. 1 and 2 of the 
neat science manuals issued by D. Van Nostrand, New 
York, No.1is by R. Armstrong, and No. 2 by Zerah 
Colburn. They are small handbooks of %5 to 100 pages 
each, and must be very useful to all who have to do with 
furnaces and steam. Price 50 cents. 


RatTioNaL Horsr-SHorine.—This little work is de- 
scriptive and explanatory of the method of shoe- 
ing horses with the Goodenough shoe. It is a book 
that should be read by every hovse owner, because it 
teaches a rational system of treatment of the horse’s 
foot. by following which the greater part of the troubles 
which affect the foot of the. horse may be avoided. Un- 
fortunately, few owners of horses are sufficiently edu- 
cated in this respect to enable them to resist succesefully 
the ignorant and injurious methods of shoeing practiced 
by blacksmiths, by which the hoof is burned and its most 
important and necessary parts are ent and hacked away. 
The system taught in this hook 18 in operation in most 
of the largest horse-car stables in New York and Brook- 
lyn, as well as in those of the owners of some of the 
most valuable high-bred horses. This fact is alone a 
remarkable indorsement of this practice of treating the 
hoof of the horse. 
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Catalogues Received, 
ati eciges 

LANDRETH’s Rurau ReaisTeR and Almanac for 1874.— 
This contains, besides an almanac and useful calendar of 
operations for each month, a catalogue of the seeds raised 
and sold by the old and reliable house of David Lan- 
dreth & Son, Philadelphia, 

Hieurstown NursErirs.—Thomas J. Pullen succeeds 
his father, Isaac Pullen, at one of the oldest nurseries.in 
the country, at Hightstown, N. J. This nursery makes a 
specialty of peaches. 

THE Flower GarpEen.—Beach, Son & Co., 7% Fulton 
street, New York, publish their seed and bulb eatalogne 
in the form of a quarterly journal. The portion devoted 
to horticultural matters is ably managed, 

B. K. Briss & Sons publish a tender to their enormous 
illustrated catalogue in the form of an ‘‘ Abridged Cata- 
logue and Gardeners’ Almanac.” This contains all the 


| novelties of the season and the leading articles in the 
larger catalogue in a compact form. 

Bryant’s NuRSERIES.—The catalogne offers a good 
assortment of fruits and an especially full list of ever- 
green and deciduons ornamental trees. Another list con- 
taine a large variety of tree seeds, especially those of 
native kinds. 


Cartes A. REESER’s catalogue of plants and seeds 
presents an attractive list of the standard varieties. His 
place is at Pleasantville, Venango Co., Pa. 


Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, catalogue for 1874, 
contains the usual standard flower and vegetable seeds 
with several novelties and specialties. 


The following European catalogues have recently 
come to hand: 


A. CHaRozE, trees and greenhouse plants, Trelazé, 
near Anvers, France. 


J. Monnien & Co., seeds, Trelazé, France. 


Cu. Ucerr & Co., Hyéres.—This is one of the largest 
secd-growing houses in France, and their catalogue of 
both vegetable and fl-wer seeds is very full. They also 
offer fine greenhouse plants. 


J. C. Scumipt, Erfurt, Germany, seeds, plants, and 
trees. Bouquets and ornaments of dried flowers are a 
specialty with this establishment, and their illustrated 
catalogne shows to what a wonderful extent this trade is 
carried on. 


Louis Van Hovutts, Ghent, Belgium.—Probably no 
horticultural establishment in the world is better known 
than Van Houtte’s. The present catalogue is mainly 
devoted to Alpine and herbaceous plants. 


James Buack.er, Leyton, London, Eng., has a cata- 
logue entirely devoted to new varieties of carnations, 
with the varieties handsomely illustrated. 


BensaMiIn Rew & Co., Aberdeen, Scotland.—Cata- 
logue of timber trees, conifers, and shrubs. 


Bee Notes—Advice to Beginners. 
BY M. QUINBY. 
a eae 

It was probably colder during the month of November, 
1873, than ever before in this latitude so early in the 
season. The coldest morning was two degrees below 
zero. December was very mild. The snow of Novem- 
ber is about gone, and the mercury has been down to 
nine degrees once or twice only. Had I known that the 
weather would be as it has been, and that it would con- 
tinue so throughout the winter, I should not have advised 
housing bees, even in this latitude. The pleasant sunny 
days have been frequent, and all-sufficient for their 
health. Those who have been negligent or heedless, 
and left them in the open air, if January proves mild, 
may let them remain. Look to them often. See that 
dead bees do not fall duwn and choke up the entrance. 
With a bent wire all can be cleaned out at any time; or, 
if warm enough to melt snow and ice, raise the hive oc- 
casionally and sweep out all clean. If mice have been 
at work small crumbs of comb will be scattered on the 
bottom board, which will suggest a trap at once. Do not 
mistake the brown particles like pin heads, perhaps 
smaller, that will be seen on the’ bottom board, for 
crumbs of comb. These particles after cool weather 
commences, may always be seen, and are worth observ- 
ing closely. The quantity indicates the size of a colony, 
better even than a sight of the bees. If no mice scatter 
it, it may be eeen directly under the spaces between the 
combs in little ridges sometimes a half inch in depth. 
If the cluster is strong and the time of confinement has 
been Jong there will be a large quantity. You may tell 
the exact number of combs that contain bees between 
them, and how far they extend each way, by the length 
and size of the ridges. In purchasing stocks in winter 
observe this first, and any hive not showing streaks of 
this eubstance under more than one or two combs you 
may be satisfied has but few bees without looking to see 
them. It is not profitable to buy such for stocks at any 
price. When bees are in health it is apparently dry, aud 
but few derd bees are-mixed with it. Until very recently 
I had supposed it was simply the fine particles of 
wax that had covered the sealed honey in the cells, and 
bitten to pieces by the bees in getting at the honey. 
Having observed it in some colonies where there was no 
sealed honey, or but very little, it gave rise .o the idea of 
its being excrement in a dry state. When bees are filled 
with honey, and become chilled, if only for a short time, 
they do not seem to digest their food properly, aud their 
excrement is discharged in liquid state—a sort of dysen- 
tery—in or outside the hive. Bees have been confined in 
eomfertable quarters for seven consecutive months with- 
out discharging any feces unless in a dry state. These 
facts suggested the idea that this substance, or a portion 
of it, may be the excrement of bees in a healthy state. 
Whether it proves to be mixed with excrement or oth- 








erwise, it will give a criterion to judge of the health and 


size of colony. Whencver the excrement is discharged 
inside in a liquid state it indicates that it has been too 
cold. The remedy is to make them a little warmer, An» 
alysis of this dust may give us further light on other 
points. 

Those who have taken the precaution to house their 
bees need have no uneasiness about them, as very likely 





they will require less care than otherwise. If severe 
cold has been anticipated, and arrangements to protect 
them against it have been made, there may be a little 
danger of their being kept too warm. A thermometer 
costs but little; the satisfaction of knowing instead of 
guessing how cold it is is great. Hang one in the room 
with the bees, and if the temperature is nearly steady, 
and does not go above 50° Fahrenheit, they may be :eft 
quiet, and if the least ray of light is not admitted they 
will not be likely to waste. I know of a lot of bees that 
were put in a dark, dry, warm cellar on November 10th. 
Have now been in fifty days. The temperature has varied 
only from 47° to 49° during the time, and bees never 
seemed more comfortable and quiet. Should the warmth 
at any time go much above 50°, I would recommend in- 
troducing into the room a quantity of snow or ice, to 
cool it properly, rather than set them out before the 
proper time. 


Profit from Hot-Beds, 


J. B. ROOT, ROCKFORD, ILL. 





There is scarcely 2 town of 5,000 or even 
8,000 inhabitants, but where the gardener or 
florist can make an impcrtant and very profit- 
able addition to his busincss by growing and 
selling hot-bed plants fer the garden. Two 
causes have operated to prevent a full devel- 
opment of this branch of business in our 
smaller cities and towns. 

First, while florists and gardeners in our 
large cities have abundant capital, their breth- 
ren in smaller towns, and especially in the 
West, either have but small means, or else have 
other urgent demands for them ; so they are un- 
able to make the required investment in glass 
and fixtures. Secondly, the plants usually pro- 
duced are not sufficiently stocky and well hard- 
ened to attain extensive sale. 

In showing how these difficulties can be ob- 
viated I shall not state merely what can be done, 
but shall confine myself strictly to what has 
been done in my own expericnce during the five 
years past. Glass sashes 8 x 54 fect ready for 
use usually cost $4 cach, making $16 for a bed 
of four sashes. The interest upon this is $1.60, 
and the wear and tear as much more, making 
an annual expense of $3.20 per bed, and de- 
manding an investment of $400 for glass in 
carrying on twenty-five beds. Believing this 
to be an unnecesssiy expense, five years ago I 
began using prepared sheeting, and with such 
satisfaction that it ew constitutes four fifths 
of my covers. Ts render the sheeting more 
transparent and at tre same time make it cir- 
tight, use the fo:lowing preparation: 1 quart 


-linseed oil, 1 ounce pulverized sugar of Jead, 


4 ounces pulverized rosin; heat in an iron ket- 
tle till all is thoroughly dissclved and mixed. 
Apply while hot with a brush to the muslin 
while stretched over a frame. Endeavor to 
apply when two successive clear days can be 
had to dry it well before placing it over the . 
vapor and heat of a bed. 

Before applying this two widths of muslin 
are stitched together of such length as tomake 
them a few inches longer than a four sash bed. 
The edges are hemmed (also on the machine) 
and small brass rings sewed on firmly at fifteen 
inches apart around the whole border. By 
hooking these over small nails or inverted 
hooks the cover is stretched nearly air-tight. 
When it is desired to open the beds they can 
be unhooked and rolled down as far as desired 





and fastened, or rolled entirely off upon a clean 
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board at the foot of the bed. Ready for use 
these cost in money $1.25, and in labor enough 
to make the entire cost nearly equal the inter- 
est on glass for one year. In careful hands 
they will probably last threeseasons. My own 
last two seasons and are used for weeks to- 
qether in the field for gathering turnip, let- 
tuce, and other dry seeds, and in the fall in dry- 
jing cucumber, tomato, and similar pulpy seeds. 

For use on the earliest beds in the short days 
of February, I prefer glass because it gathers 
heat quicker during the few hours of sunshine. 
If a week of cold, cloudy weather occurs in 
April, of course cloth covers have their disad- 
vantages, but I have never suffered an actual 
loss from them, while annually with such help 
as we are compelled to hire I lose something 
from the glass beds, and taken altogether I pre- 
fer cloth for most uses after the 10th of March. 
They do not gather heat so rapidly during the 
day as glass does, and hence there is less danger 
of burning or drawing plants, nor do they 
throw off heat so fast at night, and hence need 
less covering. Fitting tight to the frames they 
admit of no draughts, undergo no sudden 
changes, and suffer little from dampening off. 
Tliey are safer than glass in inexperienced hands, 
and are handled and stored at less expense. 

Plants grown under such covers I am annu- 
ally selling in large amounts and shipping to 
other points where they are brought in compe- 
tition with plants grown entirely under glass, 
and I have never heard anything to their dis- 
paragement. They are of course equally as 
serviceable in the private garden as for com- 
mercial purposes. [Our space will not allow 
us to give Mr. Root’s method with tomato 
plaits; we can only state here that he sows 
the sced late in February in shallow boxes 
plazed in astrong hot-bed, and to guard against 
accidents repeats the sowing every week or ten 
days. The details of his after treatment will 
be given next month.—Eb.] 

Watering Stock in Winter. 

We wish our readers would make the follow- 
ing simple experiment. You have a trough or 
half barrel into which you pump water for 
stock. There is more or less ice in the water. 
Your cows and sheep are drinking it. Put a 
thermometer in this water and you will proba- 
. bly find that it is within a degree or two of the 
freezing point. Then pump up a pail of water, 
and if the pump has not been used for a few 
hours you will find (at least we did) that this 
water is also down to 33° or 34°. Now pump 
two or three more pailfuls of water, or until 
you are sure you have drawn up all the water 
that has been standing in the pump and are 
now drawing it fresh from the well. Let the 
thermometer stand in this a few minutes and 
you will find that this water is not far from 
60°—or say from 15’ to 20° warmer than the 
first drawn water or than that standing in the 
trough. In the summer, nearly every farmer 
when he wants drinking water will pump out 
the water that has been standing in the pump 
because he knows that it is warmer than the 
water in the well. , We should do the same 
thing for our stock in winter, because this first 
drawn water is much colder than the water in 
the well. It has beer found very advantageous 
to artificially warm water for horses and cows. 
We can not all adopt such a plan. but we can 
take measures to give our animals water fresh 
and warm from the well. We can avoid com- 
pelling them to drink water in whith ice has 





been floating for some hours. a cow drinks, 
or ought to drink, not less than 75 Ibs. of water 
per day. This water has to be raised to the 
temperature of the body—say 100°. The heat 
required for this purpose is derived from the 
combustion of corn, hay, or, other food, 
Those at the East think it a sad waste when 
they hear that Western farmers burn corn in 
their stoves to cook their food cr warm their 
houses. Are they not more to blame for re- 
ducing all the water their animals drink from 
50° down to 32°, and then burning corn-meal 
to restore these 18° of heat? 


Agassiz, 
i 

Everywhere that papers are read isthe death 
of Ayassiz known, and those must be rare in- 
deed who have not perused some account of 
his life and labors. Some of the illustrated jour- 
nals have given portraits of the great naturalist, 
but they are so unlike Agassiz as we knew him 
before the illness of a few years azo caused him 
to suspend his labors fora long time, that but 
for the name below the pictures we could not 
guess for whom they were intended. Think- 





a representation of him as he appeared in full 
vigor, we have had an engraving made of 2 
photograph for which Agassiz sat at the re- 
quest of the writer several years ago. 
Although not an agriculturist, his portrait 
properly finds a place ia an-agricultural paper, 
as, many-sided man that he was, he had a more 
profound knowledge of the principles upon 
which its successful following depends than 
many who devote themselves especially to 
agriculture. As a member of the Massacku- 
cetts State Board of Agriculture he thoroughly 
identified himself with the farmers, and at 
its meetings, from which he was never absent 
unless ill or upon some distant journey, he was 
ever ready to impartinstruction, and by his en- 





thusiasm in regard to matters relating tu agri- 
culture awaken a like enthusiasm i: his hearers. 
It is not necessary here to speak of the scientifie 
eminence of Agassiz nor of the great works 
upon which it rests, as these have been so re- 
cently recounted as to be fresh in the minds 
of all readers. Aside from the great popular 
respect in which he was held for his scientific 
labors, he was regarded by the people at large 
with a feeling of warm personal regard. Upon 
the lecture platform he had a singularly attrac- 
tive manner ; he made his subjects so plain, and 
adapted himself to the commonest compre- 
hension without appearance of “ talking down” 
to his hearers. Indeed he would speak of 
things that were as familiar to him as the al- 
paabet with such enthusiasm that one would 
suppose they were the discoveries of the mo- 
ment and he was for the first time making 
them known. 

His popularity as @ public lecturer was un- 
paralleled, but he found that lecturing in- 
terfered too much with his scientific work, and 
in later years seldom appeared outside of his 
own lecture-room or the public meetings of 
the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture. Per- 
sonally, Agassiz was one of the most accessible 
and genial of men, making friends wherever 
he went and with all classes. Even the fisher- 
men, who are not given to admiring those out- 
side of their own craft, had a word of: praise 
for Agassiz. A little personal incident may 
not be out of place, as showing something of 
the unassuming character of the man. Soon 
after Agassiz came to the country, the writer 





ing that many of our readers would like to sce | 








one 
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was with him at a large party given “in: hig 
honor in a New England town in which he 
was giving - some lectures. At the party 
Agassiz was as ‘‘ beaming” and as interesting 
as one coull be. We noticed that at the re. 
freshment-table he was very abstemious; and 
svon after this part of the entertainment was 
ever, he intimated to us a desire to leave, and 
we quictly departed. No sooner had we fairly 
left the house than he began to hop, skip, and 
jump in a most astonishing manner. “ There, 
that is over,” he said ; “nw Jet us go and enjoy 
ourselves.” Oysters were sugested, and,though 
it was rather late, we found a place still open 
where we were svon seated over our oysters. 
Having been brought up in a place celebrated 
for its oysters, we supposed we knew something 
about them; but Avassiz soon convinced us 
that we had much to leara. The talk of that 
night wiil not be forgotten. He ran on in his 
own charming manner with the whole history of 
the oyster, from the “ spat” to its full growth, 
the difference of oysters ia other countries, the 
manner of their economical cultivation, the vari- 
ous parasites and enemies of the oyster and much 
more besides. Finding that the watch showed 
aftcr one o'clock, we rose to retire, and 
found that the oysterman and his assistants 
were all standing around at a_ respectful 
distance, with eycs and mouth wide open, 
quite willing to be kept up to this unusual 
hour while this wonderful man discoursed. 
Agassiz’s memory was somcthing remark- 
able, not only for scientific facts but for 
common names. [Hc once said to the writer, 
upon expressing surprise thet he should re- 
member the names of persons whom he had 
seen but once, “I never forget a name when I 
once know it.” 

However important his published works, the 
great museum which he founded, and the An- 
derson School of Natural History, the great 
and lastiag iafluence of Agassiz wiil be found 
in the impulse he has given to the study of 
natural history in tuis country. When he first 
came among us naturalists were very few, 
only here and there one working by himself; 
now they are numcrous and to be found in 
every state and territory. Falling in his 67th 
year, ia the midst of his usefulness, his name 
will be honored in al! civilized countries. We 
could not do less than give this humble tribute 
of respect to his memory. 
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Ogden Farm Papers.—No. 48. 

Coming home again, after three months’ ab- 
sence, I found things “as well as could be ex- 
pected under the circumstances,” but circum- 
stances had not been favorable. The well 
from which the windmill forces water to the 
barn and to the dairy, and which has never 
failed before, though sometimes nearly dry, 
had this season to be sunk eight feet deeper, 
and went dry after all. The house well went 
so nearly dry as to give a very scant supply 
for the mil pool, and the brooks disappeared 
from the face of the earth—everything went 
dry except one stream more than two miles 
away. From this all the water used on the 
farm had to be hauled for weeks, and the vat 
in which the deep milk-cans are set, not having 
the fresh spring water for which it was intend- 
ed, had to be kept cool by the constant use of 
ice. Pastures were pinched down to the short- 
est bite, and the. corn fodder on which we 
usually depend for almost the entire feed of . 











the latter part of the season, and for an abun- 
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dance of winter forage, wes pearly all of it 
dwarfed, the early season being too cold for 
strong growth, and the dry weather cutting 
short all that was not well started—so that the 
store left for winter use was almost nothing. 
In short, the drouth had evidently been much 
the most s2vere we have ever had, and any far- 
mer will know what that means. 

At the same time, I had decided that I 
should buy no more hay—that part of the im- 
provement of the farm is, I am glad to say, fin- 
ished, and the land is now able to make a good 
stock of manure foritself—and the crop of the 
year had been good enough to allow me to 
stick to the decision. My Illinois herd would 
take away about twenty-five head of Jerseys, 
and I could make good arrangements for the 
winter for all the calves, dry cows, and colts 
on a farm near by where I have plenty of hay. 
So we went into winter quarters with only 
eighteen head of horned cattle and the work- 
ing mules. With this small stock, and with 
the hay all of the best quality and early cut, 
the steaming apparatus is laid by for this season, 
and we are pulling through the winter very 
comfortably after all. 


I am not insensible to the pleasure and ad- 
vantage of writing this series of papers; but I 
sometimes feel the annoyance of it, and wish 
that less publicity need be given to my farming. 
Of course, visitors are always welcome, and it 
is to be expected that those of them who write 
for the papers will print the result of their ob- 
servations. It would be sometimes pleasanter 
if they did not. One well-disposed writer from 
Pennsylvania came in the very height of the 
drouth. He spoke no German, and my people 
speak little English. He went away and wrote 
is impressions—and evidently with a disposi- 
tion to say as much for Ogden Farm and as 
little against it as he possibly could. Yet this 
is the impression he gives: 

The Jerseys are all right; when compared 
with many in Pennsylvania the farm suffers by 
comparison (of course it does, most of the 
farms of tbis country do); one field was said 
to have cut four tons per acre, he would have 
guessed one ton (it cut four tons in 1872 in 
the whole season, in 1878 not much over two 
and a half, owing to the drouth); the drains 
were not running, the windmill well was dry, 
we have to drive miles to water, and would 
find the salt sea nearer; underdraining seems 
not to prevent drouth; we were, in spite of all 
this, making an average of 64 Ibs. of butter per 
week from each cow (not true, for we are buy- 
ing considerable of milk in addition to our 
own); the cows average 10 quarts a day (at 
that season it was not over 7); to make a pound 
of butter requires over 10} quarts of milk (of 
our own milk at that season it took 7 to 8 qts.); 
the pool for the deep cans is supplied from a 
spring at the bottom of a well, 75 feet deep, 
close by, and the water is drawn and put into 
it by hand, which takes a man six hours a day 
(this is only during a rare drouth like this, and 
even then only a few buckets of water are put 
in each day to keep up the quantity, and ice is 





used to keep it cool and fresh); the pool does 


not contain running water, as we supposed, 
“but is simply an open cistern” (it is supplied 
with fresh water by every wind that blows, 
except in times of such dronth); and 80 on, 
pretty nearly to the end of the chapte The re- 
port 18 friendly and on the whole éémplinier- 
tary, but the real facts of the case at Ogden 
Farm are about a3 invdrrectly stated ss they 


could have been by an intelligent man with 
every desire and disposition to state them cor- 
rectly. I can only hope that my ignorance of 
Dutch and Wonter Sluis’s imperfect English 
did not so much interfere with my impressions 
of the Bermster in Holland. 

Recently, in feeding our cows, we came upon 
a@ part of the mow where we had put away 
several tons of clover from a newly-seeded 
meadow. We have now fed this exclusively 
for two weeks, and although the hay fed be- 
fore it was very good (mostly red-top) the milk 
of the whole herd has increased fully sizteen 
per cent. Comment is unnecessary. 


Gen. Tilton, the director of the National 
Soldier's Home near Augusta, Maine, has re- 
cently published some statistics of the daizy of 
that institution which are instructive. He has 
since sent me the weights of the animals in 
question, and the whole statement of the case 
is as follows: 


MILK For THE YEAR Enpine Oct. 23, 1873. 
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Discarding fractions, the average weight of 
the three classes was: Holsteins, 1,225 Ibs. ; 
Grades (natives ?), 1,067 lbs.; Jerseys, 901 Ibs. 

“The grades,” says Gen. Tilton, “are the best 
of their class, having been selected with special 
view to their milking qualities. The cows 
were in no case Overfed. They have had little 
or*no feed except hay in winter, while in sum- 


’ mer they have had poor pasture, supplemented 


with green-corn fodder at night.” 

The proportion of milk (average per day for 
the whole year) as compared with the average 
weight of the cows of each.class was: 


Holsteine, 15¢/,.) per cent of live weight. 
Grades, 14/s09 “ “cs oe. 4s “ 


Terseys,  .19%/seq 7 i 44 “ 
The proportion of cream may‘be ‘best stated 
as follows:'  ° . 


Of Woletetns, it took B/;59 Tbs. live weight to produce 


Of Graden, it took 8°*¢/,49 Ibe. live weight fo produce 





| 





one quart; ee . ’ 
Of Jorseys, it took 29*/,44 Ibs, live weight to products 
On quart 





The foregoing tables and calculations may 
be with advantage considered in several differ- 
ent lights, but there is one that is especially 
important to butter makers: 

If an animal (other things being equal) con- 
sumes food in proportion to its weight, then, ia 
order to make as much cream from the other 
breeds as can be made by a Jersey consuming 
2,000 Ibs. of hay, we must feed a Holstein 2,649 
Ibs., or a Grade (of the kind and quality uscd 
by Gen. Tilton) 8,402 Ibs. Of course, the sui- 
plus would not be all wasted, the Holsteia 
would make more skimmed milk (containing 
caseine), and the Grade would probably gain 
flesh, while the Jerscy would keep thin. Stil’, 
when butter is the object, and no equally pro- 
fitable use can be made of skimmed milk or 
ficsh, the profit lies heavily on the side of the 
Jersey. I believe that a quart of Jersey cream 
will make more butter than a quart of cream 
from either of the other breeds, but this is only 
a mattcr of opinion, not of positive knowledge, 

Whether cows do consume foed proportioned 
to their live weight is a question which it is to 
be desired that some one would settle by carc- 
ful experiment. Probably a thin animal woull 
eat more in proportion than a fat one, but the 
weights and ages of Gen. Tilten’s Jerseys show 
that they were not thin. When I saw his herd, 
two years ago, they were in excellent condition 
of flesh. 

Mr. H. B. Gunler, of De Kalb, Illinois, hag 
asked for an opinion on this question. He 
puts it thus: “If one of two cows of equal 
weight will produce 25 to 80 per cent more 
butter (or milk of the same quality) must she not 
require more food, or are her digestive orgars 
enough better to make that difference? Ishou!d 
think that after allowing an equal amount for 
the support of each cow’s system they must. rx 
quire food in proportion to milk or butter pr... 
duced unless one has more of a tendency to 
put on fat than the other.” 

This question covers a good deal of ground, 
and I have found nothing in my reading thst 
enables me to answer it very definitely, ncr 
have I ever been so situated as to experiment 
with sufficient care and to sufficient extent to 
decide it. At the same time, one would thik 
that a matter of such vital importance should 
have been elucidated before this time. Gea. 
Tilton’s experiment throws much light on it, 
but does not go far enough. The experiment 
should be made with animals of about the same 
age, of the same breed, in the same condition 
as to pregnancy, and in the same state of 
health. They should be weiched every day, 
and note should be made of their dei': condi: 
tion; their milk shouldbe weighed at cach 
milking, the milk of each: should be creamec. 
separately, and the amount of butter the creain 
of each makes should be noted; the food of 
each sheuld be carefully weighed; it wou'd 
add to the value-of the experiment if the cows 
were divided. into.two or more lotsand fed d €- 
ferently (alternating the food of. different Its 
from: time to time); and, stil] further, if special 
additions of grain, eto. pbeé madé to the food. 

In the absence of: uth definite experimer ts 
it is impossiblé to answer Mr. Gunler’s question 
with. precision. The opinion I should give: 
would*be an opinion only, but it would be fl: at 
the better prodtcer of the two cows would ro¢. 
dnly eat more food, but would also convert 
more of what she did eat into the prodticty af* 
the wdiler, If they consumed like quantitigg 
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of fo04 one would doubtless take on more fat 
than the other,and more of her food might pass | 


in th: manure. There can in no case be a loss 
of the elements of the food. It will form either 
milk, fiesh, or manure. A close observation 
on the part of the farmer will enable him to 
judge with much accuracy which animal con- 
verts the most of her food into one product and 
which into the other; but there can be no cer- 
tainty shoit of actual weight and measure in a 
carefully conducted trial. Certain breeds have 
special tendencies. The Shorthorns for butch- 
ers’ meat; the Dutch cattle (erroneously called 
Holsteins; for milk; and the Jerseys and 
Guernseys for butter. In each class there will 
be individual tendencies to a greater or less 
concentration of the nutriment in the product 
for which the race is distinguished, but so 
much of it as does not go to this must go to 
one of the others—or to the manure heap, 
which is a waste as compared with the pro- 
duct for which we seek. 


’ [ have a letter from a former correspondent 
who complains of too rough handling in the 
Ogden Farm Paper for October. He says he 
did not mean any disparagement of foreign- 
ers, only that riz.t-minded young Amcricans 
do not like to werk under them, aad that this 
is one of the reasons why they leave the busi- 
ness of farming ; tat there is a disposition in 
America to use foreign help and foreign wares 
simply because they are foreign, and that if 
gentlemen who go to farming would employ 
American foremen they might get American 
laborers. It seems to me that this would hardly 
do much to “keep young men on the farm,” 
for the simple reason that they can generally 
do better than to work by the month. A young 
American who has in him the stuff for a good 
farm laborer usually has enough of another cle- 
ment to make him ambitious to be something 
better ; he goes to another occupation, or takes 
a farm on sbares, or manages (or tries) in some 
way to improve his condition. The greatest 
objection to him as a hand is that he don’t 
stick. He works well while he works, but he 
is always longing to better himself, and that 
makes him unreliable. The same is still more 
the case with American foremen. If they are 
worth having they are out of place, and they 
soon find it out and get farms cf their own. 
There are exceptions, of course, but this is the 
tule. It is not so easy for foreigners to get 
farms of their own, anc this leaves a better 
class of them from whici: to choose foremen. 

-I think the main reason why we use so many 
foreign goods and employ; so much foreign 
help is because at the same price we get a bet- 
ter article, and I know of no better reason that 
we could have. So much of my remarks as 
gave displeasure to my young friend were 
brought cut by his misuse of the word “ Amer- 
icanism,” and he says he did not mean by this 
what I supposed he did. 

I have just made up my dairy woman’s ac- 
count. She gets a bonus of one cent per pound 
on all butter scld at $1 per pound. This 
amounted from May ist to December 38ist, to 
$34.88. In addition to this we sold ‘several 
hundred pounds before the Newport season 
commenced for ‘26s than $1. 

Co. sidering the drouth I think we mey be 


‘ mteBivs: - 


wee Y.. ecks. sbout pe S soiling. He 
intended to.sow a patch of rye carly in the fall 
fox early conn eed, and another iatc in the 
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fall for late spring feed (one acre in all), and 
then to plant two acres of drilled corn for fod- 
| der; and wants to know how many cows he 
can keep from time of first feeding rye to end 
of corn feeding. The arrangement is not a 
good one. Probably the late and the early 
sown rye will shoot at the same time in the 
spring, the chief difference being that the early 
sown will make the heavier growth. Rye is 
only useful for a very early feed. As soon as 
it blooms it imparts a bad taste to butter, and 
the straw early gets too hard to be relished by 
cattle. 

A better arrangement would be: 4 acre early 
sown rye, } acre early sown oats, 2 acres corn, 
planting at four different times from May 
15th to July ist in plots of 4 acre each. 

“The cattle having the range of six or eight 
acres of moderate pasture,” the soiling crops 
should suffice for the supplementary food of 
from eight to twelve cows, according to how 
“moderate” the pasture is, and how good the 
land growing the soiling crops. 


Stock Breeding. 


THE IMPORTANCE oF Goop BLoop AND 
Goop MANAGEMENT. 





BY T. C. JONES, DELAWARE, OHIO. 

If anything can be regarded as settled in the 
theory and practice of American agriculture it 
is that, except in the immediate vicinity of 
large towns and cities, and possibly on the rich 
cotton and sugar lands of the South, the busi- 
ness can not be made profitable without in- 
cluding the growing or feeding of stock; 
which is found to be indispensable to the main- 
tenance of the fertility cf the soil and the suc- 
cess of that mixed system of husbandry with- 
out which we have no protection against the 
disastrous effects of low prices and unfavor- 
able seasons upon particular crops or products. 
The opinion, therefore, which so generally 
prevails, that stock-growing must be aban- 
doned in the older States for the reason that 
their high-priced lands can not compete with 
the cheaper lands of the new States and Terri- 
tories, is manifestly erroneous ; because, what- 
ever changes may be required in the practice 
of agriculture in the older sections, in view of 
the competition of the rich corn and grass 
lands which by a mistaken policy are being 
forced into occupancy in advance of the actual 
necessities of the people, it seems obvious that 
so long as the land is used for the production 
of crops the grazing and feeding of live stock 
can not be dispensed with. 

This is demonstrated by the practice of the 
farmers of Great Britain, who, notwithstanding 
the high price of land and of all varieties of 
tillage crops, pay more attention to stock 
breeding than any other people in the world. 
The course of. agriculture in our own country 
teaches the same lesson. I remember the time 
when the feeders of the Scioto Valley grazed 
their cattle on the prairies of Illinois; and. pre- 
dicted that in a few years this great State, with 
its matchless soil, would be able to raise cattic 
enough to break down prices so as to render 
the business unproductive in the older States, 
just as we now hear the prediction that Texas 
and the ‘Territories will soon grow the beef for 
the whole. United States. But what have been 
the actual facts ? Illinois, though surpassing 
the most sanguine expectations as a: corn and 
grass-producing Statey had, aceording to ‘the 





last census, less than one, hundred and fifty 





millions of dollars invested in live stock, while 
the old State of New York had nearly one hun. 
dred and seventy-six millions. The live stock 
of Missouri is reportea as worth eighty-four 
millions, while that of the old Keystone State 
is set down at more than one hundred and 
fifteen millions, and Ohio at over 120 millions, 
Texas, with all its advantages as a grazing 
country, and an extent of territory equal to a 
half-a-dozen of the old States, has only 87 mil- 
lions in live stock, while Michigan has nearly 
50 millions. 

It is also to be observed that while the West- 
ern States, excepting Texas, are rapidly in- 
creasing in live stock, as in all other products 
of agriculture, the older States are also making 
very respectable progress. Thus, while Illi- 
nois between 1860 and 1870 added 77 millions 
to the value of her live stock, New York dur- 
ing the same period added 7% millions. The 
increase in Pennsylvania was 46 millions, while 
in Missouri it was only 31 millions. 

These facts are quite significant as indicating 
the prominence which this great interest has, 
and must continue to maintain, in American 
agriculture. It is therefore safe to assume that 
in the future, as in the past, the prosperous 
farmer will be the man who handles most 
judiciously his live stock ; for it is unquestion- 
ably true that while this branch of industry is, 
when properly managed, the most profitalile, 
as it is the most.interesting, connected with our 
vocation, it is the most disastrously unprofit- 
able when the management is bad. 

For example, a man who allows his growing 
stock, say cattle, pigs, or sheep, to run down 
during winter, so that, instead of gaining, they 
lose in weight, will lose his entire winter's 
keep, because his animals are worth lcss in the 
spring than they were the previous fall. And 
so the man who buys a lot of badly formed 
scrub cattle, because they cost less than good 
ones, will lose a heavy percentage, because 
they will not “lay on” flesh as well-bred cattle 
would on the same feed; and when brought to 
market they wiil have to be sold fcr at least 
25 per cent less per 100 Ibs. on account of their 
inferior quality and weight. 

If for breeding or milch cows inferior ani- 
mals and inferior blood are procured, the result 
will be still more disastrous. If we select a 
good cow that will give a fair quantity of good 
milk, and of such form and blood that her 
calves will be worth raising, and that can be 
converted into a good carcass of beef when no 
longer wanted for breeding or for milk, we shall 
have made the most profitable investment that 
pertains to legitimate egriculture; while a cow 
with qualities the reverse cf all these will be 
the most unprofitable thing that could be 
selected. The same observations will apply to 
stock breeding in all its branches. ‘ Blood 
will tell”"—if you give it a chance—but an ill- 
bred and ill-formed animal will usually “ eat 
his head off” under the best management. 

It was in view of this undcniable fact that 
the great Bakewell insisted that everything 
depended on dleod. You must have a good sort, 
and having this reserve only the best for 
breeding. Insist upon “the. survival of the 
fittest ””.only for breeding purposes, and thus 
if you feed well, so that your young stock is 
always kept in a thriving condition, you will 
maintain the excellence-of. your stock and in- 


‘sure satisfactory profits from. a. branch cf in- 


dustry that.-is-as interesting to-men-of the 
highest.culture ‘and-refinement as it is essential 
to thedaily.wants of the world. 
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Morgan Abdallah. 
pele 

The engraving represents a four-year-old 
colt, Morgan Abdallah, the property of the 
Rev. W. H. H. Murray, whose farm is at Guil- 
ford, Ct. We had an opportunity of examin- 
ing this promising 
young horse with one of 
his colts at the New 
England Agricultural 
Fair at Boston a few 
months ago, and were 
much pleased with him. 
He is a very handsome 
and beautifully formed 
animal, of a rich dap- 
pled bay color with 
black points. His dis- 
position is remarkably 
gentle, and his training 
or rather his manage- 
ment up to the present 
time has been judicious 
and successful in mak- 
ing him perfectly docile, 
although he is not in 
the least wanting in 
spirit. He possesses a 
large share of Morgan 
blood, being descended 
from Justin Morgan on 
the side of both sire and 
dam. He has also the 
blood of Old Abdallah, 
through his grand-dam 
on his sire’s side, who 
‘was by that renowned 
-horse. He has trotted a quarter of a mile 
in 43 seconds, although he has been har- 
nessed but twenty times, and has never 
been shod. But while we do not undervalue 
in the least the attribute of speed in a horse, 
we look upon this as well as all other worthy 
representatives of the Morgan race as being 
in an especial degree the farmers’ horse—the 
general utility horse in fact. Docile yet active 
and spirited in temperament; hardy in consti- 
tution ; stout and 
trustworthy in the 
draft; sagacious 
and ready to learn, 
and, possessed of 
& good memory, 
remembering what 
he has once 
learned; a good 
worker; a good 
traveler and easily 
kept; he is prob- 
ably the best horse 
upon a farm that 
can be had, and 
will do as much 
work as many a 
larger horse, and 
at a less cost and 
in a more satis- 
factory manner. 
Without disparag- 
ing in the least any 
other of our val- 
uable and worthy 
classes of horses, 
we feel justified 
in giving at least this credit to the Morgans. 
Many farmers find it best for them to keep 
& moderate-sized horse adapted for use in 
the plow as well as in the buggy, and avail- 
able for heavy draft upon the roads, 


and in the Morgans he finds precisely the 
horse he needs. Those who desire heavy 
horses will seek the heavier breeds, which have 
greater weight but at the same time less speed 
and activity. But it is a -question if heavy 








horses are the most economical upon farms 





MORGAN ABDALLAH—PROPERTY OF THE REV. W. H. H. MURRAY. 


where the labor is of a varied character, and 
where.activity is more desirable than weight. 


Shropshire-Down Sheep. 

A portrait from life is here given of a pair 
of Shropshire-Down sheep imported recently 
with a considerable flock by Mr. Joseph Hoyt 
of Suisun city, California. This class of sheep 








IMPORTED SHROPSHIRE-DOWNS, 


is cross-bred, but has been bred so carefully for 
the last twenty years that they may now justly 
be considered as an established breed. They 
have the good points of both the South-Downs 
and the Cotswolds combined, bear a heavy 








fleece, which reaches in good specimens a 
weight of eight or nine pounds of mediam 
wool, produce a heavy carcass of good lean mut- 
ton, are hardy, and bear a change of c1imate 
and pasture well, and are’ more prolific of 
lambs than some of the others of this class of 
black - faced _ breeds. 
They are favorite sheep 
in the west of England, 
and have their home 
mainly in the county 
of Shropshire, although 
they are pretty widely 
scattered now through 
the central part of Eng- 
land. There they have 
acquired the reputation 
of being the “rent pay- 
ers,” which to an Eng- 
lish farmer is indicative 
of the very highest val- 
ue, for the rent is not 
only a serious item of 
necessary outlay, but it 
has to be met punctu- 
ally when due, and any 
day a flock of Shrop- 
shires may be drawn 
upon as so much cash. 
Although not as yet 
very well known here, 
there is no breed better 
adapted to our varying 
circumstances. ForCal- 
ifornia they are remark- 
ably well adapted, and 
will undoubtedly make 
their mark there in improving the native Cali- 
fornian sheep. For this reason it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Hoyt’s enterprise in personally select- 
ing his flock from amongst noted prize winners 
in England, at a large cost of time and money, 
may be rewarded by abundant success, 





Ear.ty Eeos.—Fresh eggs in the winter are 
one of those luxuries that farmers may com- 
mand more read- 
ily than any other 
people. <A fresh 
egg at this season 
is a rarity upon a 
farmer's table. 
Yet they are easily 
to be had. For 
many years we 
have never been 
without them. A 
few early pullets 
well fed through- 
out the fall, or 
even at this sea- 
son, early in the 
winter, will lay 
by the end of De- 
cember, or sooner, 
if they have been 
well cared for. 
Our plan was to 
prepare especially 
for a dozen select- 
ed young hens or 
pullets a warm dry 
house; to feed 
them some meat scraps, boiled potatoes given 
warm, warm parched corn, and scalded wheat 
also fed warm, with some pounded bones and a 
few peppers occasionally mixed in their feed. 
Warm milk or curdled buttermilk was also oq- 
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casionally given to them. A large glass win- 
dow in the house gave them light and sunshine, 
in which they basked in cold weather. For all 
this care we were repaid by a constant supply 
of eggs all through the winter, and by February 
or early in March some of the hens would set, 
and bring out early broods which would take 
their places the next season. 


—_ a. 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 122. 


—— 


Last winter I found that there was great 
danger of my cellar freezing during a cold, 
windy night. It occurred to me that a little 
boiling water poured upon the cellar floor 
would be of someservice. I said nothing about 
it, for I thought I should get laughed at; but 
after every one else had gone to bed I got a 
pailful of boiling water and sprinkled it about 
the floor and shut up all the doors and win- 
dows tight. It saved the cellar; and no one in 
the house ever knew what risk we ran of hay- 
ing frozen potatoes. I don’t want to tell tales 
out of school, but it so happened that I wrote 
the next month’s calendar for the Agriculturist, 
and in one of the “ Hints about Work” I sug- 
gested this plan. I can recollect that I thought 
it hardly worth mentioning, but that at any 
rate it could do no harm. 

One of my German neighbors said to me the 
other day: “That paper you and the Deacon 
write for is first-rate. I signed for it last year. 
I did not think I could afford it, but I wanted 
to see what the Deacon said about you. I wish 
I had taken it before. It saved me ten dollars.” 

“ How was that, John?” I asked. 

“Well, you see,” he said, “I have got an 
awful cold cellar. When the stove goes out at 
night and the wind blows it’s most sure to freeze. 
[had a lot of potatoes in the cellar, and thought. 
they would all be spoiled. I read what was 
said in the paper about pouring boiling water 
on the cellar floor. I tell you it saved the 
potatoes. That editor isa smart man. I guess 
he is a German.” 

The incident pleased and amused me. It 
shows that one never knows what will or will 
not do good, and that those of us who “ write 
for the papers” should not be afraid to men- 
tion a matter because it seems a simple thing. 








John Johnston sends mean ear of his corn. 
“T think,” he writes, ‘‘it is.a very good kind, 
and if you have none of it I will send you a 
bushel for seed if I live until next planting 
time. It is called the White Flint. I had 158 
bushels of ears per acre of 40 Ibs. to the bushel. 
A man who buys a good deal of corn in the 
ear said he won!? rather buy this corn at 75 
Ibs. per bushel in the ear than have it shelled 
at 60 Ibs. per bushel. He said he never saw 
any so well filled out.” 

The ear sent me contains eight rows, and 
there are 64 kernels to the row, or 512 kernels 
in the ear. My own corn is the common eight- 
rowed yellow. I got it from Mr. Dewey, who 
bas taken great pains for many years to select 
the best ears for planting. I have just counted 
the kernels on one of the best ears, and found 
57 in the row or 456 in the ear. 

Mr. J. continues: “I drilled my corn at the 
rate of about five seeds to three feet in the row; 
rows 8 ft. 4 in. apart. I cultivated it thoroughly, 

“but gave no hoeing except the two outside rows 
and about six feet at each end of the rows. So 
many suckers came up no weeds or grass could 
grow, Tt was as clean as it could have been 














made if I had hoed it all the time. I got some 
stalks with two ears that gave from 740 to 950 
kernels from one planted.” 

The Washington Co. Agricultural Society 
appointed a committee to examine a crop of 
corn raised last year by Mr. James W. Dickey, 
of West Alexander. The committee report 
that they selected three average shocks in dif- 
ferent parts of the field and husked the corn. 
They got 19 half bushels of ears from the three 
shocks, or 3'/, bushels of ears to each shock. 
There were 1,104 shocks on the 15 acres. This 
would give 3,499 bushels of ears, or 233 bushels 
of ears of corn per acre. 

The field had been in grass eighteen years. 
Last spring, as soon as the frost was out, it was 
plowed up at an average depth of 24 to 3 inches. 
The sod was well turned over and harrowed 
sia times before planting. The land was marked 





out in rows 3 ft. 1 in. one way and 2 ft. 5 in. | 


the other way. ‘It was planted April 20th, and | 


I judge from the report about four kernels | 


were planted in each hill. This is very thick 
planting. When the corn was partly up it was 
harrowed with a common harrow. It was 
then cultivated twice in a row five times in all. 
At the last working the corn was up to the 
horse’s back. 

i have an idea that the report is designed to 
show the advantage of shallow plowing for 
corn. To me it shows the advantage of thor- 
oughly working the land and keeping the 
manure or sod near the surface. Mr. Dickey 


keeps 950 sheep, and I suppose this field had , 


been pastured for many years. A sod turned 
over only 24 to 3 inches deep and harrowed six 
times would be pretty well pulled all to pieces 
before the corn was planted. It would in fact 
be equivalent to a top-dressing of manure 
thoroughly worked into the soil. The frequent 
cultivating afterwards in warm weather would 
favor its decomposition and the corn roots 
would get a liberal supply of plant-food. 

It is evident that Mr. Dickey does not believe 
in shallow plowing, for the committee speak 
of another 15-acre field of his that had been in 
corn two years that they thought would yield 
nearly as muck as the other. This field was 
plowed shallow when in sod and planted to 
corn, and then plowed “ very deep” and planted 
to corn again. 

“Tt was those 950 sheep,” remarks the 
Deacon, “that did the business. There is 
nothing like sheep for enriching land.” 

“TI believe in sheep, Deacon,” I replied, “ but 
that remark is only true in part. It is not the 


sheep that enrich the land. A sheep can create | 


nothing. A sheep returns to the land nothing 
more than it takes from it.” 

“Don’t you think,” said the Deacon, “that 
the sheep enrich your Northern Spy orchard?” 

‘Tn one sense yes and in another sense no. 
If I run a lawn mower over the field every few 
days and left the grass to rot on the surface I 
think the land would sooner or later be en- 
riched by the mown grass as much as by the 
droppings of the sheep.” 

“The sheep kill the weeds,” said the Deacon, 
“and bring in better grasses and clover.” 

“Mr. Lawes did the same thing,” I replied, 
“by the use of artificial manures. It is not the 
sheep.” 

“‘T don’t see what you are driving at,” re- 
marked the Deacon as he got up to go. 

“Hold on, Deacon,” I cried, “ the weather is 
stormy, and you have nothing todo. What I 
want to say is that it is the growth of the grass 
that enriches the land, and not the sheep. Or, 








to go back to the real root of the matter, it ig 
the gradual decomposition of the organic mat- 
ter and the disintegration of the inorganie 
matter in the soil itself that furnishes food for 
plants. If we carry off all these plants the land 
becomes poorer. If we feed them out on the 
land the soil becomes richer. There is no more 
actual plant-food in the soil, but what there ig 
is in a more available shape. This 15-acre 
field of Mr. Dickey’s that had been pastured for 
eighteen years turnished a certain amount of 
plant-food every year from the inert matter in 
the soil. The air decomposed it, the rain dis- 
solved it, and the roots of the grass took it up 
and the leaves organized it into food. The 
sheep ate the grass, converted the food into 
wool and mutton, and their droppings returned 
to the land some 90 to 95 per-cent of all the 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash that the 
grass contained, and a still larger proportion of 
lime, soda, magnesia, and other mineral ele- 
ments of plant-food. This plant-food was 
again taken up by the grass, together with the 
amount gradually rendered available by the 
decomposition of the soil. If the latter amounts 
to more than the small quantity removed in 
the wool, bones, and flesh of the sheep, the land 
gets richer and richer every year.” 

“You mean,” says the Deacon, ‘‘richer in 
available plant-food; not that there is abso- 
lutely any larger amount in the soil. Now, 
what I want to know is what becomes of this 
extra amount of available plant-food. If it is 
soluble, why is it not washed out by the rains 
and lost ?” 

“That question opens too big a subject for 
us to discuss this evening. I may remark, 
however, that if you pour a solution of ammo- 
nia, potash, or phosphoric acid upon a soil it 
unites with certain ingredients in the soil and 
becomes comparatively insoluble. Again, in 
an old pasture the roots of the grasses contain 
a large amount of, the plant-food which has 
gradually accumulated. An old sod contains 
several tons of organic matter per acre. And 
so it is not at all a difficult matter to see what 
becomes of the plant-food which is gradually 
developed from the soil. It is stored up in the 
soil and in the sod ; and when you plow up the 
land the sod is decomposed and furnishes 
plant-food for the next crop. That great corn 
crop of Mr. Dickey’s got more or less of the 
plant-food which had been gradually devel- 
oped from the soil and stored up during the 
last eighteen years. The sheep did not create 
this fertilizing matter; they merely helped to 
preserve it and turn it to good account. The 
plant-food comes from the soil.” 

The Deacon was silent a few minutes, and 
then said: “I don’t see, according to your 
theory, why our lands should not become 
richer instead of poorer.” 

“Tt is because so few farmers take pains to 
save the plant-food which is gradually devel- 
oped from the soil. Instead of keeping sheep 
they sell the hay. Instead of draining the land 
they let the surface water run away with the 
soluble plant-food. Instead of cultivating the 
land and developing the plant-food they let the 
weeds rob the growing crops. Instead of care- 
fully saving the manure they let the best por- 
tion of it run into the nearest ditch.” 


Farmers do not differ essentially in these 
matters from other people. The man that 
knows how to make money and to save it is 
the exception. It seems an easy matter to get 
rich, and it seems equally easy to make the 
land rich—on paper. 
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Let two young men begin life at twenty years 
ef age with $10,000 each. If one can so man- 
age his property as to make it bring in ten per 
cent per annum, and can save and invest the 
whole, he will find himself worth when seventy 
years old $229,347.98. Let the other spend his 
income, snd draw $500 a year on his principal, 
and his income will grow less and less every 
year, and at the end of ten years both principal 
and interest will be reduced one half. 

And so it is with farming. The plant-food 
in the soil is the farmer’s capital. That which 
lies dormant pays no interest. If land is left 
in a state of nature a small portion of the 
plant-food becomes annually available. It pays 
a low rate of interest. By cultivation, drain- 
ing, etc., the plant-food is more rapidly devel- 
oped, and a higher rate of interest may be 
obtained. 

“‘T see what you are driving at,” says the 
Deacon. ‘“ You mean that if a farmer tills his 
land he will grow good crops, and that if he 
sells these crops he 1s spending his income and 
drawing more or less on his principal ; but that 
if he plows under these crops or feeds them 
out on the farm he is adding to his capital, and 
gets annuaily a larger income. In other words, 
his farm 1s getting richer and richer and more 
and more productive. This is all very well. 
But a farmer has got to sell something to get 

money to live on.” 

“No one, Deacon, understands that better 
than Ido. Ali 1 want to show is that if a man 
can invest his money at a good rate of interest, 
and add the income or even a part of it every 
year to the principal, he will get rich; and it is 
equally true in regard to increasing the fertility 
and productiveness of the farm. Of course, I 
do not mean that a farmer should not sell any- 
thing; but he should aim to sell such products 
as carry off the least quantity of plant-food. 
For instance, butter carries off nothing of any 
value as manure; pork carries off scarcely any- 
thing; animals of all kinds carry off compara- 
tively little ; wheat flour carries off very little 
—the plant-food of a crop of wheat is nearly 
all in the straw, chaff, and bran.” 

“Your mangel-wurzels, judging from the way 
you have to manure them,” remarks the Dea- 
con, “ must require a great deal of plant-food.” 

“True, Deacon, but you know that I do not 
sell them. They are fed to the sheep, cows, 
and pigs. The ccws carry off notniug, ior £ 
sell nothing but the outter; the pigs carry off 
very little, and the sheep oniy from five to ten 
percent. Taking leaves, roots, and bulbs, I do 
not think I lose, or need lose, over three per 
cent of the plant-food contained in the crop. 
And it is so with clover when fed out on the 
farm. Taking the roots into the account, I do 
not think we lose, when the cron is fed ot on 
the farm and the manure carefully saved, over 
three per cent.” 


“ This is all very well,” said the Deacon. “I 
know, of course, if a man has $10,000 to start 
with, and can invest it at compound interest 
and save it, he will become a rich man. But 
the trouble is to get the $10,000.” 

“I think you and I, Deacon, were worth 
$10,000 a piece when we were 20 years old.” 

‘“‘T was not worth $1,000,” said the Deacon. 

“You mean,” I replied, “that you had not 
one thousand dollars in cash. I don’t know 
that I had one hundred, and yet I think, if we 
had only known it, you and I were worth 
$10,000 each. There was that amount of capi- 


tal locked up in us. The truth is, very few | 





people appreciate the real value of a healthy, 
active, industrious, energetic, sober, and intelli- 
gent man. Ten thousand dollars is a low price 
forhim. If such a man can earn and invest at 
compound interest at ten per cent $1,000 a 
year, he will at the end of fifty years be worth 
$219,347.98.” 

Earning, saving, and investing money is the 
secret of getting rich. Developing the re- 
sources of our land, saving them, and so using 
them that they will produce crops that carry 
off little plant-food is the secret of making our 
farms rich. We should not let our plant-food 
lie idle. We should keep it moving. To do 
this to the best advantage is a great art and a 
profound science. In this country there is 
everything to stimulate us to advancement and 
improvement in agriculture. We own the 
land. If we can manage to secure a liveli- 
hood, and at the same time add to the fertility 
of our farms, we are in a fair way to get rich. 
And it is well worth while to make a decided 
effort in this direction. 


There is a good prospect for good farmers. 
“T don’t know about that,” said a neighbor; 
‘if I could sell my farm I would quit the busi- 
ness. And if I can’t sell, I mean to rent it. 
As things are now, it takes all I can raise to 
pay my hired help.” 

“That is because wages have been too high, 
and because you do not raise enough per acre. 
Wages will be lower and prices higher; and 
if you will farm better you will make money.” 

“T can’t see it in that light,” he replied. 
“My wheat crop last year did not average five 
bushels per acre.” 

“Tt was one of the worst seasons for wheat 
we have had for many years.” 

“We have too many bad seasons.” 

“Well, what are you going to do about it ? 
It is no worse for you than for others. You 
should not go to sea expecting nothing but fair 
weather. You should prepare for storms. If 
you had had a good crop of wheat last year, 
and a good crop of barley, and a good crop of 
potatoes, and a good crop of choice apples, you 


/ would feel richer and jollier than Vanderbilt 


did last October when New York Central stock 
was down to 794, Western Union to 43}, and 
Lake Shore to 574, and few buyers at that. 

“T do not say that a farmer can always be 
sure of good crops. I know that such is not 
the case. But if you would farm better—if 
you would dram your Jand, cuitivate it thor- 
oughly, kill the weeds, make more and richer 
manure, you would stand a fair chance of get- 
ting good crops even in a bad season.” 

I wish Mr. Bliss, instead of offering prizes 
for the greatest yield of potatoes from a pound 
of seed had offered them for the largest yield 
per acre. -The Deacon and I have just been 
reading the report of the committee. It is an 
interesting document. The Deacon seemed to 
think there must be some mistake. I told him 
I once knew a gardener who accidentally 
dropped a potato near a hkot-bed, and it got 
covered with some manure and came up. It 
was not in the way, and so he hoed a little earth 
round it and let it grow. The ground was very 
rich, and the plant threw up a great many 
suckers. Every few days he pulled a little 
fresh earth to it, and before autumn he had a 
hill a good deal larger than a half barrel. He 
dug over a peck of potatoes from that one hill. 

“What variety was it?” asked the Deacon. 

‘“‘T did not ask. I saw the plant while it was 
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immense crop, but I attributed it to the manure 
and the extra care. It never occurred to me 
that it proved that the variety was anything 
remarkable.” 

‘*T can believe a story of that kind,” says the 
Deacon. “He got say 15 lbs. of potatoes from 
one potato, which may have weighed a pound. 
But in these premium-potato trials one man 
got 607 lbs. of potatoes from one pound of 
seed, and the lowest yield in the 20 different 
’ trials, by different people, in different parts of 

the country, was 250 lbs. from one pound of 
seed. We usually plant 6 bushels of seed per 
acre, and get about 120 bushels—or say 20 Ibs. of 
potatoes to 1 Ib. of seed. If we could grow 
250 Ibs. from 1 Ib. of seed, we should get 1,500 
bushels of potatoes per acre; or if we could 
grow 607 lbs. from 1 Ib. of seed, we should 
grow 3,642 bushels per acre.”—The’ Deacon 
laughed a quiet laugh and shrugged his shoul- 
ders, but made no further remarks. 

““he experiments, Deacon,” I replied, “ are 
designed to show the wonderful vitality and 
productive powers of two new varieties of 
potatoes. We must take the facts for what 
they are worth. No farmer would think of 
planting potatoes as these were planted. We 
want to raise big crops per acre. These ex- 
perimenters tried how much they could get 
from a pound of seed. They cut their pound 
of seed irto a hundred or so pieces, with never 
more than one cye in a set, and frequently 
with less. They planted one of these hundred 
pieces in a hill. For anything that appears to 
the contrary, each hill may have occupied 
asquare rod. If the hills were 6 feet apart, 
there would be 1,210 hills in an acre; and if the 
pound of seed planted 100 hills, as the report 
gives us to understand was sometimes the case, 
and the produce was 250 Ibs., the crop would 
turn out about 50 bushels per acre. If it was 
607 Ibs., which is the largest yield reported, it 
would be about 120 bushels per acre. The 
committee say ‘ the hills were invariably placed 
a considerable distance apart, rarely less than 
three feet each way, and oftener further.’ If 
they were four fect apart, there would be 2,847 
hills in an acre, and if the hundred hills yielded 
250 lbs., the yield per acre would be 6,8374 Ibs., 
or a little less than 114 bushels of 60 lbs.; and 
the largest yield reported would be (100 : 2,847 :: 
607 : 17,281), 17,281 lbs., or 288 bushels per 
acre.” 

“That looks more reasonable,” says the Dea- 
con. “TI usually plant 34 feet apart each way.” 
This would give 3,556 hills per acre, and the 
smallest yield reported would be about 143 
bushels per acre, and the largest about 360 
bushels per acre. 

I know very well that this is not doing these 
varieties justice. They are doubtless capable 
of producing much larger crops if more and 
larger seed had been used. And as I said be- 
fore, | hope that bereafter the prizes will be 
offered for the largest yield per acre rather 
than for the largest production from the smail- 
est quantity of seed. 


A New Method of Hurdling Sheep, 


Some time ago an English gentleman devised 
a method of irrigating grass-land and a method 
of successfully feeding of sheep upon the enor- 
mous crops of grass he is thus enabled to grow. 
The mode of irrigation was described and illus- 
trated in the Agriculturist for December, 1878. 








Tt will interest many of our readers to know 


growing, and have no doubt it produced an | the manner in which this enterprising Eng- 
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lishman fed 66 sheep for six months upon | vents any trespassing upon the other side of 


each acre of ground thus irrigated. He had 


them, and by using two rows of hurdles the 


constructed a quantity of hurdles of a peculiar | sheep are kept in the narrow strip between 


description. They are 12 feet long, and are 
made of a stout pole bored with two series of 
holes 12 inches apart. Sta_.es six feet long are 
put into these holes, so that they project from 
them three feet on each side of the pole. One 
series of holes is bored in a direction at right- 
angles to that of the other, and when the stakes 
are all properly placed they form a hurdle the 
end of which looks like the letter X. The en- 
graving below shows how these hurdles are 
made and the method of using them. A row of 
these hurdles is placed across the field. The 
field in which they are used consists of six 
acres. A strip of 10 feet wide is thus set off 
upon which 400 sheep feed. They eat up all 
the grass upon this strip and that which they 
can reach by putting their heads through the 
hurdles. The hurdles are then turned over, 
exposing another strip of rather more than four 
feet wide at each turn. When this is fed off 
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the hurdles are again turned“ over. The 
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Fig. 1.—INTERIOR OF COVERED CATTLE STALLS. 
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them. Their droppings are therefore very evenly 
spread over the field, and it is very richly fer- 
tilized by them. At night the sheep are taken 
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| that here. The labor of attending to 400 sheep 


so closely fed would be at a minimum of cost, 
The feeding of 400 sheep a whole summer 
should be worth $1.80 each at one cent a day 
per head, which is the usual payment for pag. 
turing sheep in flocks for drovers. This would 
be equal to $118.80 per acre. These figures 
would seem to leave a margin for profit even 
forus. They seem honest; but although fig. 
ures are said to be perfectly trustworthy and 
truthful we have in practice so often found 
them to belie their general character, that we 
would not in this case pin our faith upon them 
without some experiment. Nevertheless we 
feel sure about the value of the hurdle and this 
plan of using it in many cases. Some few far- 
mers here grow rape for late summer feed for 
sheep, and many thousands might well do so. 
For penning sheep upon rape these hurdles are 
very much better than the ordinary flat ones 
which have to be firmly set in the ground and 
tied together, while these are self-sustaining 
and instantly turned over. This great advan- 
tage should make them very acceptable to us 





Covered Stalls for Cattle, 
—_—_o-—— 
The use of covered stalls for feeding cattle 
and preserving manure is becoming very gen- 
eral amongst the better class of English farmers. 





Occasionally they are made use of by farmers 





off and the grass is 
watered. The growth 
is one inch per day 
under this treatment, 
and when the field 
has been fed over, the 
sheep are brought 
back again to the 
starting point and 
commence once more 
to eat their way along. 

As to the practica- 
bility of this method 
with us under our 
circumstances there is some question. The 
cost of the apparatus for irrigation is very 
large. The yearly interest, on the cost and 





the maintenance together, is $57 per acre in 
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Fig. 2.—ELEVATION OF COVERED CATTLE STALLS. 


in this country with the best results. That 
they may be the more generally known we have 
prepared the accompanying engravings to show 
their structure. Fig. 1 shows the ground 
pian of a shed containing fourteen stalls, 
each ten feet square with a passage way 
in the center of four feet wide. Fig. 2 
shows the elevation of the building with 
the arrangement of the doors. It is of 
two stories, the upper one being used 
for the storage of straw, hay, or roots or 
the preparation of the feed. Fig. 8 
shows the interior of the building, with 
some of the stalls upon one side. With 
these views the following short descrip- 
tion will be more readily understood. 
The shed here described is 70 feet long 
by 24 feet wide, having seven stalls upon 
each side. It is built of plain boards 
and scantling, and one of the cheapest 
character will answer every purpose as 
well as the most costly building; the 
shelter and preservation of the manure 
being the chief objects in view. There 
is a door at the rear of each stall divided 
into upper and lower halves so that the 
upper one may be opened for air and 
ventilation. There is a large door at 
each end of each row of stalls, and the 
divisions between the stalls are made 
of movable bars. These bars being 
taken away a wagon may be driven through 


” chewatie-de-frise presented by the hurdles pre- | England. It would not be much more than | the building from end to end for the removal 
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of the manure. The floors of the stalls are 
sunk three feet below the surface. Here the 
cattle are fed and well bedded with straw. If 
the straw is cut into lengths of at least three 

inches the manure is so 











~ fi ( much the better for it. 
The litter and the ma- 

—_—— nure remain in the stall 
during the whole winter, 

A and as they gradually ac- 





cumulate and the floor 
rises the bars are raised. 
ha Each bar fits into sockets 
\ t in the posts of the build- 

7 <-z0ft->f ing, and is held into its 
place by pins. The feed 
trough is made to slide 
up and down upon iron 
bars as may be needed. 
There is also a rack 
slung from the roof or 
ceiling above, between 
each pair of stalls, for 
long straw or hay, which 
is given once a day to 
the stock. The most appropriate and econ- 
omical feed for the stock in these stalls is cut 
hay and meal and roots, either steamed or 
otherwise. The richer the feed given the richer 
will be the manure. 
































8.—PLAN OF STALLS. 
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An Improved Horse-Trough. 
pene 

There are a great number of horses which 
have the wasteful habit of throwing their feed 





, out of the trough by means of a side jerk with 


the nose. This is especially the case with 
horses that are fed with cut feed, and it is in 
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IMPROVED HORSE- TROUGH. 


the search for the loose meal which finds its 
way to the bottom of the trough that the mis- 
chief is done. We have prevented the waste 
by simply nailing a few bars across the feed- 
trough as shown in the engraving. The horse 
then finds it impossible to throw his feed out, 
and must take it as he findsit. The bars should 
not be more than a foot apart. 


Burning Shells to Make Lime, 

The engraving shows the usual method of 
burning shells for lime in pits or heaps. This 
may be done very readily in places where 
shells are abundant and stones for building 
kilns are scarce, as in localities along the bays 
and inlets along the coasts. In these localities 
shells are the only available source for a sup- 
ply of lime, and this valuable fertilizer can not 
be procured in any other way except at great 
expense. To burn the shells a level spot 
should be made about twelve feet in diameter. 
A quantity of rough brush-wood is then laid 
down several inches in thickness, leaving four 
or more open draft-ways or flues from the out- 
side to the center. Fine kindling-wood is laid 








in these draft-ways. A flue of sticks, placed 
upon their ends, is also made in the center of the 
heap connecting with these draft-ways. Upon 
this lower layer of wood a foot in thickness of 





tle ingenuity in place of the required pa- 
tience may avail themselves of the contrivance 
here figured. It consists of a tube fastened 
to the bottom of the feeding pail so that the 
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HEAPS OF SHELLS FOR BURNING. 


shells is placed, then a layer of wood and 
then one of shells, alternating with shells and 
wood, and gradually drawing in the heap until 
a conical pile about eight feet high is made. 
The central flue is carried up carefully to the 
top as the heap is made. The heap is then 
covered with swamp-grass or sea-weed or sods, 
upon which earth is thrown and closely beaten 
down. The hole at the top is left open at first. 
Then fire is put to the bottom of the heap at 
each of the draft-holes, and when the fuel is well 
kindled the holes are closed or partly closed 
with flat stones_or sods so as to keep the fire 
from burning too quickly. When the heap is 
all on fire a flat stone is placed over the central 
hole, and the drafts are very carefully watched 
and managed so as to keep a moderate red-heat 
inside the pile. A ladder should be kept at 
hand to reach the top of the heap when neces- 
sary. As the heap gradually settles down the 
cracks which will appear should be closed with 
fresh earth. If a large hole should happen to 
be made a few shovelfuls of shells should be 
thrown into it, a quantity of damp grass or 
weeds placed upon them, and covered closely 
with fresh earth. In three days the shells will 
be burned into lime. 

The best way to use the shell-lime is.to draw 
it as soon as cooled to the ficld where it is to be 
spread and deposit it in small heaps one or two 
rods apart each way, according to the quantity 
to be spread. If half a bushel is placed at 
each heap, and the heaps are one rod apart, 
there will be 80 bushels of lime per acre. If 
the heaps are two rods apart there will be 20 
bushels per acre, and if the heaps contain one 
bushel there will be 40 bushels per acre. 
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A Calf-Feeder. 


Patience is not a universal virtue, and a great 
deal of patience 
is required in 
teaching a calf 
to drink. Itis not 
an uncommon 
thing to see the 
milk spilled by 
the calf, and the 
poor creature 
banged with the 
empty pail by its 
more intelligent 
owner asa gentle 
intimation that 
it must not do so 
again. Those who would rather use a lit- 





CALF-FEEDER. 








— ; milk can enter the 
tube by the bottom 
and be sucked up by 
the calf. A piece of 
india-rubber tube, 
with a nozzle of el- 
der-wood, from 
which the pith has 
been forced, placed 
in the end to prevent 
collapse, will answer 
the purpose. After 
the calf has had a 
short experience with 
a pail of this kind it 
is usually the case 
that it takes to drink- 
ing without the use of the tube, and it may 
then be removed. 





Protection for a Circular Saw. 
——_o— 
The circular saw is a necessary addition to 
the horse-power on every well-appointed farm. 
Besides its use for cutting fire-wood, it can be 














PROTECTION FOR CIRCULAR SAW, 


made of great help in preparing lumber for the 
constant repairs and alterations which are 
needed. But such a saw requires to be used 
with caution. The table needs to be made very 
strongly and set very firmly. The greatest 
care is needed to avoid flying splinters, pieces 
of bark, or loose knots while the saw is in opera- 
tion. The edge of a saw two feet in diameter, 
revolving 3,000 times a minute, moves with a 
velocity of 300 feet in a second, and any pieces 
or splinters which may be thrown over the saw 
moving with equal velocity, acquire force suffi- 
cient to do.a serious injury should they strike 
any person. This danger may be avoided by 
hanging over the saw (from the ceiling or beam 
above) a frame of stripsof plank made as shown 
in the accompanying engraving. This is better 
than hanging a piece of solid plank, which is 
sometimes done, because the plank obscures 
the sight, while the frame of strips does not, 
and the operator, being able to see between the 
strips, can view everything which is going on. 

The spaces between the strips should not be 

more than half an inch each in width. 
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A Square Harrow. 

At the request of “ W. B. 8.” we give an en- 
graving of a square harrow jointed in the 
middle. It is made of 4x 4 or 8x 4 hard-wood 
- timber. Four pieces 6 feet long and eight 
pieces 2} feet long are required. These are 
mortised together, as shown in the engraving, 
and each mortise is secured by a wooden pin 
or a one-quarter inch carriage bolt. The two 
wings are connected by two eye-bolts in each, 























A SQUARE HARROW. 


through which a long rod passes. The rod is 
secured by a nut at one end and a head at the 
other. The harrow is drawn from one corner. 
It contains 32 to 44 teeth of three-quarter inch 
square iron, each 14 inches long. For a light 
harrow the teeth may be of half-inch iron and 
the timber of 2x4. There should be a light 
carriage bolt put through the end of each bar 
to prevent it from splitting, and the teeth should 
be placed so that their edges will be in a line 
with the line of draft. 
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A Sheep-Rack. 
In feeding sheep in winter we have found 
that unless the hay-rack is properly made the 
sheep will get their heads through the bars and 
wear the wool from their necks, besides filling 
the wool upon their backs with grass heads 
and clover seeds. This is a great inconvenience, 
and injures the sale of the wool, besides wast- 
ing some of it, which is pulled off by the bars 
of the rack.” To prevent all these troubles we 
have used a rack such as is here figured. For 
large sheep it should be 3} feet high at the 
front. The bars are only three inches apart. 
‘They should be made of ash, chestnut, or oak 
strips, dressed and smoothly sand-papered, and 
an inch thick by one and a quarter wide. The 
front of the rack should slope backwards three 








or four inches. This prevents hay or clover 
dust from falling out upon the sheep’s heads. 
At the rear of the rack sloping boards are fit- 
ted, so that as the hay is consumed it falls down 
to the bars at the front where the sheep can 





reach it. The end of the rack should be closed 
with bars in the same way as the front, so that 
young lambs can not creep in and get lost. By 
want of this precaution a fine, lively young 
lamb will sometimes get into a tight place, 
where it may become chilled and die. 


A Safety Drain. 
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Notwithstanding the healthfulness of the 
farmer's occupation, and the abundance of 
fresh air around him, he is nevertheless a vic- 
tim to those diseases consequent upon the 
breathing of foul air and the neglect of sani- 
tary precautions in a greater degree than any 
other class of people. It has come to be said, 
and with justice, that typhoid fever is the far- 
mer’s peculiar disease, and that scarlatina and 
dysentery are the prevalent diseases amongst 
his children. There are many good reasons for 
this. One frequent cause is doubtless the 
drainage from cesspoois and manure yards into 
wells from the saturated ground around them; 
while another is the exhalation from kitchen 
sinks which discharge into foul drains, or from 
putrid places where slops are thrown in the 
absence of sinks. A perfectly constructed 
sink is an indispensable adjunct to a healthy 
condition of the house. <A perfect water-trap 
should be made in every drain. The simple 
bend in the pipe is not sufficient, because the 
warm air in the kitchen during the winter sca- 
son is sufficient to sect an air current in motion 
in the drain pipe which will be strong enough 
to force a passage through the water contained 
in the bend of which the air-trap generally 
consists. But a perfect air-trap may be made 
as follows: There should be madc in the pipe 
from the sink a bexd sufficient to retain a por- 
tion of the escaping water. Beyond this an- 





other larger bend should be made, and between 





the two bends there should be a short pipe 
fitted which comes to the surface of the ground 
at least several feet or yards from the house. 
The most convenient arrangement is to fit the 
upper end of this pipe into the bottom of a 
flower-pot or a wooden box which is sunk in 
the earth and which is kept loosely covered. 
This receptacle may be filled with some disin- 
fectant which will destroy the poisonous gas. 
Shavings saturated with carbolic acid or char- 
coal saturated with a solution of copperas 
would answer this purpose. This should be 
renewed at least every month, or more fre- 
quently if necessary. Then any foul air from 
the drain or the cesspool, or other final recep- 
tacle into which the drain may pass, can not 
possibly enter the house, but at the worst will 
escape into the air at a distance from it. If, 
however, the trap is kept supplied with a dis- 
infectant the foul gas will be neutralized. 

The above engraving represents the whole 
arrangement, which should be attached to every 
farm kitchen ; in fact, it is applicable to almost 
every house in the country and many in towns 
and cities. 








DIAGKAM OF A SAFETY DRAIN, 


The Imperial Pekin Duck. 





A few Imperial Ducks were imported from 
China last spring, and have excited a good deal 
of interest among the fanciers. They came 
from the city of Pekin, and first attracted the 
attention of the gentleman who imported them 
by their great size. They were thought to be 
a small kind of geese. They are very prolific, 
each duck laying about one hundred eggs in a 
season, beginning early in the spring. They 
are white, but it is not the snowy whiteness of 
the Aylesbury ; the bills are yellow and the legs 
red. The wings are rather short, and they 
make as little effort to fly as Cochin or Brah- 
ma fowls. They are admirable birds for 
small yards, and can be kept with as little trou- 
ble as hens. Their period of incubation is 
twenty-five days, a little shorter than the com- 
mon Mallard. We bred them this year in con- 
nection with the Rouens. They look nearly a 
third larger when they first come out of the 
shell. They have steadily kept the lead of the 
Rouens, and for the first five months of their 
history are larger and better birds. At two 
months old the best Pekin weighed four pounds 
and the best Rouen three and a half. The Pe- 
kins at four months old weigh about twelve 
pounds to the pair with ordinary feeding. 
They grow with much uniformity as to size, 
birds of the same age weighing very nearly 
alike. What size they will attain in more 
skillful hands, and when they reach maturity 
remains to be seen. They are very hardy, are 
quite easily raised in small inclosures without 
water to swim in. Water to drink scems to 
meet their wants quite as well as those of the 
chickens with which they grow up. They are 
undoubtedly a thoroughbred fowl and come to 
early maturity. About sixty birds were raised 
from the importer's stock—a quartette, which is 
very fair success. They 
make a beautiful show 
in the brook that runs 
by his door. He dis- 
posed of all of his stock 
that he would sell long 
before it was mature, 
and not a pair probably 
can .be bought at any 

Vj ~Price before the fall of 
ZZ - 1874. If the introduc- 
tion of this showy Chi- 
nese fowl] shall do for our ducks what the Asi- 
atics have done for our hens it will mark a new 
era in poultry raising. nd 
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Fish in Small Ponds, 


—_——- -— 











We receive frequent inquiries, especially 
from correspondents in the Western States, 
about the practicability of raising fish in small 
ponds of surface water. This depends alto- 
gether upon the kind of fish it is desired to eul- 
tivate and the character of the ponds. We 
would not advise any one to undertake to cul- 
tivate fish of any kind in a small artificial pond 
such as is often made near the barn for the 
purpose of watering ‘stock. A quarter-acre 
pond in a hollow fed only by rains, nearly dry 
in summer, is too small to do anything with, 
for pleasure or profit in fish culture. Yet ona 
retentive soil these small ponds may be greafly 
enlarged by damming so as to retain all the 
rains that fallin winter. If a pond of three or 
four acres can be made, and six to ten feet in 
depth, there is no difficulty in raising carp, of 
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which the gold-fish is a variety, and almost 
any of the coarser scrts of fish. Sun-fish or 
roach do well in such ponds if they have coarse 
sand or gravel in which to make their beds. 
The yellow perch would probably thrive in 
them, with brush or sticks near the shore on 
which to affix their spawn and to make a shel- 
ter for their young. Of course, in such a pond 
the number of fish that can be raised is quite 
limited. They begin to devour one another at 
a very early age, and this is the strongest char- 
acteristic of nearly all the finny tribes through 
life. It is their destiny to be eaten, and they 
seem to have no nice sense of gratitude, to re- 
serve themselves for the palate of the culturist, 
but yield to the first mouth that opens. Con- 
stant feeding with animal food will abate their 
hunger somewhat, and leave more fish to reach 


butter made from it is of the deepest yellow, 
very solid and waxy, and of the richest flavor. 
It is unlike any other butter that comes to the 
table, and the initiated would not fail to detect 
it among a hundred samples made from the 
milk of other breeds. The cream is so highly 
colored that the milk of a single Jersey cow in 
a herd of a dozen natives will increase the 
color of all the butter made from the dairy. 
There is a steadily increasing demand for Jer- 
sey butter in the Boston and Philadelphia mar- 
kets, where the article is best known. In the 
suburbs of these cities this breed is very highly 
appreciated, and the butter brings from 75 cents 
to $1.a pound. It is quite the fashion for wealthy 
families living in the suburbs a part of the year 
to keep one or more Jersey cows. 

The Jersey is valued not only for her milk, 
but for her esthetic qualities. She is very gen- 





adult years, but this, in old communities where 
such food is scarce, diminishes profits. Where 
springs are copious, trout can be raised to ad- 
vantage in small ponds. To raise black bass 
successfully clear water with ‘a gravelly or 
rocky bottom is needed, and the larger and 
deeper it is the better prospect of success. 
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What may be Expected of a Jersey Cow. 
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We receive a great many inquiries which 
show that the characteristics of the Jersey cow 
are not very well understood even among the | 
readers of agricultural papers. One man wants 
<0 know what sort of working cattle they would 
make, and if the beef is as good as that of the 
natives. Another is going into the milk business, 
and wants to know if the Jerseys are the stock 
he should purchase. Another is near a cheese 
factory, and thinks the Jerseys possibly may 
be the best thing for him. A lady of romantic 
turn has bought a Jersey heifer with her first 
calf, and suspects she has been badly cheated 
because she does not get a pailful of milk at 
night and morning. 

The Jersey is not a worker of miracles, and 
can no more make something out of nothing 
than any other breed of cattle. She is not even 
an extraordinary animal, and does but one thing 
in a superlative way. If one wants to raise 
working cattle the Devons are beautiful to the 
eye, and have been trained to the yoke for 
many generations. If he wants early maturity 
in the beeves the Shorthorns have no rivals. 
If he desires a large quantity of good milk for 
the nearest village market the Ayrshires are 
hard to beat. But if he wants a pet family 
cow, giving a small quantity of very rich milk 
for his own table, he may safely invest in a 
Jersey cow. It is so rich in cream that we 
should not like to repeat the statements of credi- 
ble witnesses, who have milked the cows, poured 
the milk into the lactometer and measured the 
thickness of the cream, and churned and worked 
the buttcr with their own hands. Five quarts 
of milk have been known to make a pound of | 
butter. Heifers with their first calves some- 
times make five or six pounds of butter a week, 
and cows ten or twelve pounds a week. In 
extreme cases, nineteen pounds have been pro- 
duced in a week from one Jersey cow, of course 
in flush feed, and with as much meal as she 
could digest. It is not reasonable to expect 
that a cow giving milk so rich in butter will 
give a very large quantity. The average of 
Jersey herds probably does not exceed eight to 
12 quarts per cow daily in good pasture. The 





milk is very palatable, and children once accus- 
tomed to it are apt to be disgusted with the 
thinner fluids furnished by the milkman. 


The 





| recently killed weighing alive 314 Ibs. 


tle, eats from the hand, comes readily at call, 
and takes kindly to petting. She is rather a 
graceful object upon the lawn and, unlike the 
deer, requires no wire fence to keep her from 
straying. Much attention has been paid in late 
years‘to improvement in the form and color of 
the Jerseys, and animals can now be found 
in many herds very attractive to the eye with- 
out any loss of the valuable qualities that char- 
acterize the breed. Quite as good Jerseys are 
now raised in this country as are imported, and 
we are inclined to think that our best breeders 
are even more careful of pedigrees and of 
breeding for valuable points than they are in 
the Isle of Jersey. They can be bought quite 
as cheap, and with the additional advantage of 
a personal knowledge of the breeder as a 
voucher for the authenticity of the pedigree. 
In the northern parts of the country the Jerseys 
are already acclimated, and are found to do 
quite as well as in their native island. They 
are not dainty feeders, but eat readily the vege- 
table refuse of the family, and appear to enjoy 
it quite as well as the pasture. To do their 
best, they want abundant feed of good quality 
and comfortable quarters kept reasonably clean. 





Loss of Weight in Dressing Turkeys. 
gee 

Farmers frequently have occasion to sell 
turkeys by live weight, and wish to know what 
is the fair relative price between live and dead 
weight. In turkeys dressed for the New York 
market, where the blood and feathers only are 
removed, the loss is very small. For the East- 
ern markets the head is cut off and the entrails 
are taken out. This makes a loss of nearly 
one-tenth in the weight. A large gobbler was 
After 
bleeding and picking he weighed 29} lbs. a 
loss of 2 Ibs., or about one-fifteenth. When 
ready for the spit he weighed 28} lbs.—a loss 
of 3} Ibs., which is very nearly one-tenth of 
the weight. Where the market requires the 
New York style of dressing, and the price is 
15 cents a pound, a farmer could afford to sell 
at 14 cents live weight, or less, if he counted 
the labor of dressing anything. In the other 
style of dressing, if the price were 20 cents, he 
could sell for 18 cents, or less, live weight, 
without loss. Farmers who have never tested 
the loss of weight in dressing sometimes submit 
to a deduction of three or four cents a pound 
from the middlemen, who are interested in 
making this large difference. We have no 
means of knowing the exact cost of dressing 
turkeys, but half a cent a pound would prob- 
ably boa large estimate. The prevailing higher 
price of dressed turkeys in the Eastern market 








is not owing simply to the difference in the 
style of dressing, though this has something to 
do with it. A large portion of the turkeys that 
go to the Boston and Providence markets are 
of extra large size, principally of the Bronze 
and Narragansett breeds and their crosses, 
raised in Rhode Island and Eastern Connec- 
ticut, where the farmers make it a specialty. 
Whole flocks of young birds will dress about 
12 Ibs. on the average at Thanksgiving, and 
14 lbs. or more at Christmas. Young cocks 
frequently reach 18 to 20 Ibs. dressed during 
the winter, and adult cocks 28 to 30 Ibs. These 
birds are prepared for the market in the nicest 
style, and are shipped by the ton for the holi- 
days. They always bring extra prices. 





Transportation of Cattle, 


It isan undoubted fact that a large amount 
of suffering is inflicted upon cattle in their 
transportation from their feeding grounds to 
the Eastern markets. Money is at the bottom 
of this suffering, or rather, we might say, that 
it can not be afforded to transport cattle with- 
out it. It is also an indisputable fact that be- 
tween the farmer who feeds and sells the cattle 
and the purchasers in the cities who consume 
the meat an immense part of the ultimate cost 
of the meat disappears. Possibly this is un- 
avoidable urgler the present system, but it is 
not on that account any the less disagreeable 
to either of the parties out of whose pocket 
the money which disappears is taken. We are 
not without a well-grounded hope that this 
condition of things may soon be changed for 
the better. 
signment of 420 carcasses of beef which were 
slaughtered in Texas and shipped to New York, 
where they arrived after a journey including 
delays of at least ten days. The beef was ex- 
cellently well preserved in the patent refriger- 
ator cars-of Mr. T. L. Rankin, of Emporia, 
Kansas, and Denison, Texas. This beef was 
sold in New York at an average price of six 
cents per pound. At the same time, its first 
cost in Texas was far more remunerative to the 
feeder of the cattle than it has hitherto been. 
Not the least pleasing consideration is that the 
immense amount of cruel’suffering and agony 
incident to transportation was spared to these 
cattle. This is particularly exemplified by the 
absence of the usual extensive bruises with 
which the shoulders and flanks of beef cattle 
Shipped alive are covered, and which tell a tale 
of great pain to the poor brutes. The suc- 
cess of this experiment—which will be at 
once repeated—tends to show that if beef 
can be shipped from Texas and received in 
New York in perfect condition, with the ad- 
vantage of a gain of 50 per cent in the receipts 
of the feeder and a saving of 30 per cent in the 
outlay of the final consumer in the cities, it 
may also be transported from Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, or lowa with even greater facility 
and an equal gain to the parties interested 
Here is a matter for Western farmers to con- 
sider. They are really but 48 to 60 hours from 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia. If it is 
demonstrated that beef can be kept in these 
cars perfectly well for ten days it is still easier 
to keep it two to three days. The farmer will 
save the freight upon the offal, or 45 per cent, 
by shipping beef instead of cattle. If by the 
exercise of associated effort Western cattle can 
be slaughtered on the farmers’ account, shipped 
in their own cars to their own agent in the 
East, and sold for their account, there will 


We not Iong ago inspected a con-~ 
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Clearly be nothing lost between the producer 
and the consumer and nothing that can not be 
reasonably accounted for. We understand that 
the cost of these cars is $1,100 each, and a joint- 
stock company of Texan catile-men own and 
operate those which are now in use. The 
train, by express contract with four connecting 
railroad lines, is sent through without delay, 
and at the rate of thirty miles an hour upon 
part of the route. We commend these facts 
to the consideration of Western farmers. 


The Shepherd Dog. 

We are indebted to the London Field for the 
picture of a Scotch shepherd dog at his work. 
It represents a field trial of dogs, for the hand- 
some prize of fifty guineas ($260), which was 
held at Bala, in Wales, in October last. The 
Welsh sheep are small, active, and wild, and no 
better animals for testing the skill of the dogs 
could have been selected. The dog whose 
portrait is here given was a pure-bred Scotch 
*‘colley,” known as Sam, and his exploits cer- 
tainly go far to make us believe that a dog by 
training and education can be made to think 
and reason so as to adapt himself to the vagar- 
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TRIAL OF SHEPHERD DOGS. 


ies of a willful sheep or a whole flock of them 
atonce. The duty the dog had to perform 
was to drive three sheep just released from a 
fold, into a pen with an entrance six fect wide 
at about 500 yards distant. The difficult nature 
of the job was increased by the excessive 
wildness of these small, wiry mountain sheep, 
which leads them to go in any direction rather 
than the right one, and cach one to scamper off 
in its own chosen direction. Sam, however, 
was equal to the occasion, and surrounding, as 
it were, his three wayward sheep by rapidly 
executed flank movements, had them safely 
penned in eleven minutes and a half. This 
was the first heat, as it might be called. The 
next effort was rendered more difficult of ac- 
complishment by sundry unlucky accidents. A 
flock of geese got mixed up with the sheep, or 
the sheep with the geese. But Sam cleverly 
extricated his flock from this dilemma. Then 
two of the sheep jumped over a stone wall, and 
the third bolted into the river, Sam persuaded 
the two to come back again, and then hauled 
the third out of the water by the “scruff of 
the neck,” and soon had them all in the pen. 
But, by a mistake of his master, Sam lost too 
much time, and although his performances 
were by far the best in other respects he was 
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adjudged only the third place. The prize dog, 
named “Tweed,” was better handled by his 
master, and by working around his sheep in 
gradually decreasing circles kept them well to- 
gether, and brought them into the pen in four- 
teen minutes. Unfortunately for poor Sam, 
his master did not know quite as much as he 
did, consequently the fifty guineas went to 
Tweed, while all the honor and credit was 
awarded to Sam, and his portrait is now on 
view in both hemispheres. 

The shepherd dog is not yet an American 
institution, because we have not as yet availed 
ourselves of all our excellent facilities for sheep 
culture. But when our mountain districts and 
our vast plains become the homes of flocks, 
then we must of necessity secure the help of 
this intelligent assistant. In the meantime 
there are thousands of places where these dogs 
could be made of great service in protecting 
ou flocks from marauders and in assisting the 
shepherds to handle them. But, as is seen by 
the failure of this dog Sam, the shepherd must 
himself know how to command, because the 
dog himself obeys him implicitly, and if he 
does not understand his business the dog 
fails. Unless the man and the dog understand 
each other, the best trained dog is at fault. 
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The Garden Verbena. 
The genus Verbena is a large one, and we 
have in almost all parts of the country one or 
more species which as a general thing are not 
showy. The first garden Verbenas seen 1n this 
country were brought here from Buenos Ayres 
in 1835 by Mr. Amory 
Edwards, of Elizabeth, 
N. J., whose account 
of the matter will be 
found in the Agricul- 
turist for August, 1866, 
page 287. Mr. Edwards 
gave his plants to his 
brother Scotchman, Mr. 
Thos. Hogg, the pio- 
neer of horticulture in 
New York. These Ver- 
benas were the crim- 
son, V. philogiflora, also 
called Tweediana, and 
a white one, name now 
unknown. About this 
time the Verbena be- 
came popular in Eng- 
land, and other florists 
imported them, but to 
Mr. Hogg belongs the 4 
credit of having raised * 
the first in America. At 
the present time the 
Verbena is one of the 
most popular of our 
garden flowers, each 
florist raising large 
numbers annually. Mr. 
Peter Henderson alone 
has sent out over -a 
quarter of a million 
in one season. Those 
now in cultivation are 
by no means the orig- 
inal species, but others 
have since been intro- 
duced, and so crossed 
and mixed that it is dif- 
ficult to trace the origin 
of our numerous varie- 
ties.. The Verbena owes 
its popularity to the 
brilliant colors of and 
long continuance of its 
bloom, the readiness 
with which it may be 
cultivated, it adapting 
itself to almost any soil, the ease with which it 
may be propagated from cuttings, and the facil- 
ity with which it forms new varieties from 
seed. There is probably no one plant that equals 
it in the range and brilliancy of its colors, from 
pure white through the various shades of rose 
and scarlet to dark maroon purple. A yellow 
and a black variety have not yet been pro- 
duced, but they will probably come in with the 
blue Dahlia. Each year brings numerous new 
varieties of the Verbena, and the catalogues 
annually give us a list of new names, whether 
the plants are improvements upon the old ones 
or not. For bedding out purposes and pro- 
ducing striking masses of color there is no 
plant equal to it. The plants when established 
grow with great rapidity, usually attaching 
themselves to the soil by the roots thrown out 
ateach joint; when a variety is not disposed 
todo this it may be kept low by fixing the 
branches to the earth by means of hooked 
wooden pegs or wires bent like a hair-pin. In 
places exposed to strong winds it is a safe pre- 











caution to keep them well pegged. Cuttings 
of the Verbena root with the greatest ease. 
We have known some varieties strike roots 
when the bouquet which contained them was 
placed in water. In early summer they can be 
propagated to any extent from cuttings an inch 
long placed in saucers of sand that is kept 





GROUP OF VERBENAS, 


constantly wet and exposed to the light; but 
for propagation in cool weather bottom heat is 
needed. Verbenas seed freely, and the raising 
of seedlings is not only an easy matter, but a 
very fascinating occupation, as it is likely that 
a packet of seeds will give a number of differ- 
ent forms and colors. Fair success attends the 


sowing of the seed in the open ground, but | 
plants so raised are much later in coming into | 
| so shown is guilty of the meanest kind of steal- 


bloom than when the seed is started in a hot- 
bed. A box two or three inches deep filled 
with light earth forms a convenient seed-pan, 
and if this be placed upon the heated manure 
of a hot-bed the seeds germinate freely and the 
young plants can be set out as soon as they are 
large enough to handle and the danger of frost 
is over. In the Western and Southern States 
there grows a hardy perennial species of Ver- 
bena, V. Aubdletia, which has within a few years 
been sent out under the incorrect name of 
Verbena montana. It makes a handsome 
rounded clump, and produces an abundance of 
flower clusters which are more elongated than 














those of our garden varieties. The engraving 
of a bouquet of Verbenas is from the collection 
of Peter Henderson, and exhibits at about half 
their true size the leading varieties that are 
now popular. We can, of course, only show 
the form, and the brilliant coloring must be 
left to the imagination. The one at the very 
top is “Giant,” a dark 
crimson; at the right of 
it is “Sable Queen,” of 
the richest dark maroon 
color; opposite to this 
“ Marmorata”’ is readily 
distinguished by ite 
markings; just below 
and to the right of this 
is a fine white, called 
“White Beauty”; only 
a portion of a cluster of 
“ Rosy Morn” is shown 
at the left of this; im- 
mediately below “White 
Beauty” is “Monstro- 
sa,” which. has: large, 
rich, velvety, dark 
purple flowers; to the 
left of this is “ Belle. 
Davis,” scarlet; while: 
the one at the bottom: 
of the picture is “ Mray 
Wilson,” the petalsbeau-, 
tifully marked with 
dark rose and white, 
—_or—— i 
HORTICULTURAL 
STeaLine.—One of our 
neighbors after various: 
attempts. succeeded im 
procuring a plant from. 
Europe which, on ac» 
count of its very tender. 
and succulent nature, 
had baffled all previous ‘ 
attempts at importation. 
With great care he 
nursed the plant and 
grew it into a shapely 
specimen for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting it at 
the Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society’s Sep- 
tember show. Our 
friend took pride in pre- 
senting a plant never 
before exhibited in Am- 
erica, but his pride was 
changed to chagrin at finding when he came to 
remove his plant that it was despoiled of sev- 
eral of its branches. Some rascal could not 
resist the temptation to secure cuttings. It is 
mean enough to steal plants from one’s grounds, 
where the grower takes it upon himself to guard 
them, but one who places a rare plant in an 
exhibition relies upon the honor of the com- 
munity, and he who would mutilate a plant 


ing. We have no doubt the officers of the 
Pennsylvania Society would be very glad to 
make an example of this horticultural thief. The 
plant is of that delicate habit that he will prob 
ably not succeed in raising it; but we Lope 
that he may in order that it may daily remind 
him of what a sneak thief he is. How a man 
must enjoy a plant obtained in such a manner! 
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HortIcuLTuRE in New Zealand is making 
rapid progress, but it sounds very odd to hear 
of a Chrysanthemum show being held in May. 
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An Ornamental Evergreen. 


BY AL FRESCO. 
oan 

I am an advocate for the planting of orna- 
mental evergreens in suburban gardens; and 
as evidence of this fact, state that I have 
eighteen species in cultivation around my resi- 
dence, and still find ample room for bedding 
and other plants. In selecting them I studied 
their adaptability (as regards ultimate growth) 
to each locality, as well as variety in outline, 
tint, and habit. Evergreens are at all times 
beautiful objects, giving variety during the 
summer months, and in winter lending acharm 
to the otherwise dreary and desolate garden. 
When flowering plants have been robbed of 
their jewels and the tinted autumnal leaves 
have passed away with the Indian summer, we 
have nothing left to please the eye save ever- 
greens. In planting evergreen trees and shrubs, 
adaptability, hardiness, and variety in tint and 
outline should be studied so as to produce a 
pleasing effect, and thereby avoid the sameness 
so often visible in villa gardens, where good taste 
is frequently outraged by the planting of Nor- 
way spruces and Arbor Vitaes in formal rows 
like a file of grenadiers at drill. No evergreen 
in my small collection has given me sv much 
satisfaction as the “ Thuja aurea var purpurea- 
marginata.”’ This appears to be a hardy vari- 
ety from seed, and I have reason to believe not 
generally known or duly appreciated. During 
a rummage in a small and neglected nursery I 
found several plants nearly covered by rampant 
Upon inquiring the name I 
received the one given above. The only satis- 
faction I could obtain regarding its origin was 
that “the plants had been purchased at a nur- 
sery.” After considerable discussion the owner 
consented to part with two plants for a trifle, 

and they are now great favorites with me, 
In spring the young wood becomes tinted 


‘with bright yellow, which gradually changes to 


a light green by the middle of August. In au- 
tumn asthe maple leaves assume their beauti- 
ful hues the bright green of the Arbor Vitae 
gives place to a purple tint which gradually 
changes to a deep purple by mid-winter. At 
the present time (Dec. 24th) the trees are at- 
tractive objects, more especially when the sun 
is shining and the earth is covered with snow. 
T inclose a small branch, and I have to request 
that our good friend the editor will give his 
opinion regarding its value as an ornamental 
plant. It is a rapid grower with erect branches 
like the old Chinese Arbor Vitae. With regard 
to its hardiness I need but refer to the fact that 
my largest specimen occupies a very exposed 
situation, and last winter escaped uninjured, 
but its next door neighbor, the Thuja borealis, 
was nearly destroyed by the frost, and is linger- 
ing out a miserable existence. 

{The specimens sent by our correspondent, 
who lives a short distance north of Philadel- 
plia, are certainly very marked and distinct, 
and apparently a variety of the Chinese Arbor 
Vitae (Biota) rather than a Thuja. 
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We do not | 


find the name in any European or American | 


catalogue at hand. It is certainly deserving | 


of propagation.—Eb. ] 
The Ciltivation of Currants, 
abet 

- We were not aware, until a recent visit to 
Green’s Farms in Connecticut, that the cultiva- 
tion of the currant filled so large a place among 
the small fruits. Here it is madea specialty by 
several of the fruit-growers, and is found to 











pay better than any other of the small fruits. 
The varieties relied upon for the main crop are 
the Versailles and the Cherry. The plants are 
grown from cuttings. These are taken from 
the present year’s growth, cut into pieces six 
inches long, and planted in drills about 16 
inches apart and four inches apart in the drill. 
The soil is made rich, kept clean by frequent 
cultivation, and these cuttings make strong 
roots and throw up a stem from one to two feet 
high the first season. A part of the profit of 
the business lies in the sales of cuttings and 
bushes, which are sold at wholesale, the cut- 
tings at $3 per M., and the plants at $30 per M. 
In making a plantation, the young plants are 
set in rows five feet apart and four feet in the 
row. The plants are set in rich soil, and kept 
clean by frequent cultivation through the en- 
tire season. They are allowed to throw out side- 
shoots and to growin the bush form. They 
receive no trimming except the annual cutting 
back for the supply of wood for the market. 
Some of the plantations are made in the pear 
orchard, in line with the trees and in rows be- 
tween ; and where the ground is rich enough 
they bear quite abundantly in the shade. A 
small crop is lookea for the third year. A full 
crop is from one to two tons to the acre, which 
brings three or four hundred dollars, according 
to the state of the market. The demand for 
the wood and plants among nurserymen is so 
lively, that these pay quite as well as the fruit. 
The chief enemies are the currant-worm and 
the borer. The worm is easily destroyed by 
the timely application of white hellebore. No 
time is lost in using this remedy when the 
enemy makes its appearance. Carbolic soap 
is also used with good results, and is a much 
cheaper remedy. About a pound is dissolved 
in five gallons of water, and the liquid is applied 





by a portable force-pump. Every worm is de- 
stroyed that the liquid touches. The shoots 
in which the borer makes his appearance are 
immediately cut away, and these remedies keep 
the plantations remarkably clean and thrifty. 
The sales from three acres on onc of the fruit 
farms was five and a half tons, at an average 
price of twelve and a half cents a pound, net, 
or $1375. They are packed in nice fruit boxes 
and sent to the New York and Boston markets. 
The fertilizers mostly relied upon after the 


thorough preparation of the soil are bone-dust, | 


superphosphate of lime, and leached ashes. 
These are not applied in very large quantities. 
Much dependence is placed upon thorough cul- 
tivation and the timely application of remedies 
for insects. Some of these plantations have 
been in bearing for ten years, and are appar- 
ently in as good condition as ever. By the 
removal of old wood and the application of 
fertilizers they may be indefinitely continued. 
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It is found to be very much less trouble to take | 


care of currants than of strawberries; they are 
more easily picked, reach market in good con- 
dition, and keep better. The demand for them | 
is quite rapidly increasing. It is a popular crop 
with the growers and the sugar dealers. 
ConnNECTICUT. 





Notes from the Pines. 





Tue BALANCE or Tutn@s is beautifully ob- 
served in nature. One of the most charming 
as well as instructive books I ever read was 
one by Dumas and Boussingault, the translated 
title of which reads, “' The Physical Balance of 
Organic Nature.” A translation of it was pub- 
lished in this country many years ago, and it is 








a 
one of ‘ae works which ought always to be 
kept in print. It shows in the most graphic 
manner the relations of plants and animals to 
one another and of both to the earth ang the 
air. In the natural state of things the balanea 
between plant and animal life, and the relations 
both have upon the earth upon which they live 
and the air which surrounds them, are Most 
admirably adjusted, as are the effects of the 
carnivorous animals upon those which liye 
upon vegetables. In our cultivation we break 
up the natural balance. We raise an excess of 
certain plants, and the insects that live upon 
such plants increase to a wonderful extent : 
we kill off insect-eating birds, and complain 
that insects destroy our crops. We destroy 
every snake we meet and shoot every ow] upon 
sight, and look about for remedies for trees 
and shrubs that have been gnawed by mice ang 
rabbits. In our cultivation we have undertaken 
to supplant nature in producing better crops of 
better plants than would naturally grow, and 
we must accept the rest as the natural conse. 
quence. We put thousands of plants all of one 
kind in a field, and we must expect that the 
insects that feed upon these plants will congre. 
gate there, and if we are so foolish as to kil) 
snakes it is only a natural consequence that 
mice abound. This remembrance of the excel. 
lent work of Dumas and Boussingault was 
brought up by my attempt to cultivate 
some choice 

Exotic Aquatic PLANTs in a tank in my 
greenhouse. I had planted out the beautiful 
New Holland Aponogeton distachyum, Limno. 
charts Humboldtit from Central America, the 
blue Water-lily, Nymphea cerulea, from 
Egypt, and other choice things. The plants 
grew finely, and some were coming into bloom, 
when I discovered, to my dismay, that the 
water was alive with “ wrigglers,” as the larve 
of the mosquito are called. The plants were 
very desirable, but the larvee, however interest- 
ing they might be as animals presenting the 
remarkable phenomenon of breathing through 
their tails, were so many torments in prospect, 
I had complied with a part of the conditions 


| of a natural pond. I had my plants, soil, and 


water. We are accustomed to think that mos- 
quitoes are of no use. This is a mistake. They 
play an important part in preserving the bal- 
ance of nature. It is not the soe mission of 
this most useful insect to disturb one’s sleep 
and to inflict unpleasant stings. These are only 
incidents in the generally beneficial career of 
the whole race of mosquitoes. Possibly one 
out of ten thousand mosquitoes reaches perfec- 
tion and seeks human society, while 9,999 be- 
fore they emerge from the state of wrigglers 
fulfill their destiny as food for fishes. Why, 
one man in the State of New York raises wrig- 
glers by the quart as the best possible food for 
his young trout. In my case there was but one 
remedy, and that was 

Fiso.—So I made a call upon Mr. Greenwood, 
the dealer in aquaria in College Place, who 
fitted me out with some sticklebacks and other 
small fry, which at once gorged themselves on 
“wrigglers,” and in a short time cleared them out 
entirely. In some city,-Boston I think it was, 
the water suddenly became bad and undrink- 
able. An investigation showed that the trouble 
was due to minute aquatic animals, and that the 
fish of all kinds were carefully kept out of the 
reservoirs by means of fine gratings. Fish 
were admitted, and the balance of nature being 
restored the trouble ceased. Among 


WINTER-BLOOMING PELARGONIUMS or Gera- 
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niums the variety called Master Christine is to 
be especially commended. Last spring Mr. 
Chitty, of Bellevue Nursery, Paterson, N. J., 
sent me this, among other novelties in bedding 
Geraniums. The plant bloomed in the border 
all summer ; when cold weather approached the 
plant was taken up,severely cut back and potted, 
and the cuttings put in a propagating box. 
The old plant soon recovered, and has flowered 
abundantly, and the rooted cuttings, though 
only two inches high, are showing flower-buds. 
The flowers are of good shape, and of an un- 
usual color, being of a bright, lively, and rather 
dark pink. Another good winter-bloomer is 


JEAN SisLEy.—It is scarcely possible that 
we shall have a more intense scarlet than this 
presents; it is perfectly dazzling, and when we 
add that the flower is almost perfect in shape 
we may regard this as the best of its class. I 
believe that last winter I called attention to the 
great value of the 


DovusLe CHINESE PRIMROSE as a window 
plant. If the plants are procured before they 
have been subjected to the heat and atmos- 
phere of a greenhouse, and allowed to come on 
gradually in the sitting-room window, they will 
bloom on all winter in the most satisfactory 
manner. But it will be useless to bring plants 
that have been forced at all into window cul- 
ture; the leaves will fade, and the flowers will 
blast in the bud, and be uncomfortable subjects 
altogether. This fall Mr. John Saul sent me 
his new double white, “ Mrs. John Saul.” My 
plant is a small one, but it has flowered enough 
to show its great superiority over the common 
double white. Not only are the flowers more 
double, but the petals are beautifully fringed, 
and they have just the slightest possible tinge 
of pink, a shade so delicate that it can only be 
seen when contrasted with a pure white flower. 
It is a mosi valuable addition to our winter- 
blooming plants. 


PropacGaTine EcHevEerRIAs.—When Eche- 
verias like H. secunda glauca get a long stem 
they should be cut off and the rosette of leaves 
put in sand to root. This I did with a lot, and 
intended to set out the stumps for them to 
grow new shoots. Not being ready to plant 
them at once I put them in a flower-pot and 
covered them with damp moss and set near 
the hot-water pipes. Two or three weeks after 
I took them out to plant, ani found young 
shoots had started in the greatest abundance, 
apparently many more than would have come 
had they becn planted in the ordinary way. 
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Special Fertilizers for Particular Plants. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
eee 

A man called at my ofiice last spring with 
some dozen bottles as samples of special man- 
ures, indispensable, he said, as fertilizers for 
certain kinds of plants. He had those with 
him that he claimed to be specially prepared 
for cabbage, corn, potatoes, wheat, grass, lawns, 
beets, etc.,etc.. He even invaded Flora’s realm, 
aud declared that tis nostrum for roses was a 
specific for any languid capers of this some- 
times rather coquettish queen of flowers. His 
Own arguments, which were rather plausible 
and glibly uttered, were backed up by numer- 
ous certificates—-authentic, I have no deubt— 
where his “ potato fertilizer” had worked won- 
ders with some, with others his “corn manure ” 
had been of undoubted benefit, and so on all 
through the list. 





Now, I have no reason to say that the vendor 
of these fertilizers was a quack, except the 
broad fact, gathered from an experience of 
thirty years, that has shown me that it makes 
but little difference with what fertilizer a crop 
is treated provided the soil is properly pulver- 
ized and the fertilizer applied in proper pro- 
portions according to its strength. Had all his 
separate kinds of fertilizers been taken from 
the same bag (provided that bag contained a 
good article of bone-dust or guano) the result 
to his patrons would have been the same, whe- 
ther he had used it on one or all of the crops 
that he had special prescriptions for. 

There are few market gardeners in the vicin- 
ity of New York but who have at one time or 
another been obliged to take anything they 
éould get for fertilizing purposes, and the dif- 
ference has never been perceptible when man- 
ure from horse stables or cow stables has been 
applied, or when $100 per acre of bone-dust or 
Peruvian guano has been expended, and these 
all are used on a dozen different crops without 
any discrimination. Agricultural chemistry 
may be all very well in some respects, but if 
it gets down to such hair-splitting niceties as to 
analyse scores of special plants, and tell us 
that we must feed each with just suck food 
as these parts show it to be composed of, then 
our common sense, born of practical experi- 
ence, must scout and ridicule such nonssnse. 

Plants, like animals, are not so much kept in 
good health by the special kind of food given 
as by the proper quantity and the conditions 
surrounding the individual when the food is 
received, and what proper temperature and 
pulverization of soil may be to the plant, air 

and exercise and also proper temperature are 
the corresponding conditions necessary for 
healthy animal life. Who will say that the 
beef-fed English laborer is in any way the 
physical superior of the Irishman or Scotch- 
man whose daily food has been only oat-mceal 
and potatoes? You get usually fine and near- 
ly equal development in each case, but it is a 
condition due to a natural use of the muscles 
in the open air in an exhilarating climate rather 
than to anything special in the food. It 
would be quite as reasonable to tell us that 
a special food, chemically considered, is neces- 
sary for each class of our domestic animals as 
for our domestic plants, and none but the 
veriest charlatan or ignoramus will do either. 
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Fruit Growing in Utah. 


— 


Most people who visit Utah territory are 
surprised to see the progress already made in 
the cultivation of fruit. Standing upon the 
roof of the tabernacle which overlooks the 
dwellings and gardens of the Salt Lake City, 
one sees in every direction fine ornamental 
trees in the streets, and apples, pears, peaches, 
plums, apricots, and cherries in the gardens. 
Few cities or rural villages in the East are as 
well supplied with the large and small fruits. 
The city was laid out on a liberal scale, and 
the building lots are large enough to admit of 
a garderand orchard for every family. The 
fresh, virgin soil, the bright sunny skies, the 
absence of insects, and the timely irrigation 
with good cultivation are the causes of this 
almost uniform success in the growing of 
fruits. The grounds of W. Jennings in the 
heart of the city are on a large scale, and more 
neatly kept than many others, but the fruits 
are no fairer than we saw in other gardens and 





in the market. Entering the gate here we see 
a beautiful circular lawn in front of the dwell- 
ing, closely shaven, with a fountain kept con- 
stantly playing in the center. There is 8 
smooth, concrete walk, bordered with a great 
variety of flowers on either side leading to the 
house. To the left we pass into the fruit 
garden and orchard. The walks here are 
bordered with raspberries, gooseberries, red 
currants, and a native black currant of fine 
quality. We do not remember ever to have 
before seen so large gooseberries and raspber- 
ries. In a sunny spot is the vegetable garden 
with all the variety of products usually grown 
for the table. Further on are the apple and 
pear trees, and the ground is strewn with the 
fallen fruit. The apricot trees surprise all be- 
holders. The’ limbs are bending with the 
golden fruit, which is now just ripening. 
‘There is not a mark of the Curculio or any 
other insect upon the skin. And this fruit is 
so abundant that it retails in the markets for a 
dollar a bushel. Grapes are not always a sure 
crop here, but last year, though retarded by 
late frosts, they were likely to ripen. Straw- 
berries grow in the greatest abundance. Some 
of these trees have a tinge of yellow upon the 
foliage and look diseased. This is attributed 
by some to the alkaline soil upon which they 
are planted. It does not seem to be an indica- 
tion of disease, for we were informed. that 
often the trees which are yellow one season 
have abundant fruit the next. Other cultiva- 
tors rival Mr. Jennings in the qualjty of their 
fruit, though few equal him in the exquisite 
taste of his ornamental grounds. One gentle- 
man informed us that a young apple tree niae 
inches through at the butt had produced an 
average of twenty-five bushe]s annually for three 
years in succession. He had a peach orchard 
which had yielded five hundred bushels to the 
acre. Ata public reception given at the city 
hall there was a display of fruits—peaches, 
pears, apples, grapes, and apricots—that would 
have done credit to any horticultural exhibi- 
tion .in the land. Salt Lake City being first 
settled has’ finer gardens and orchards than 
other portions of the territory, but we saw at 
Ogden, American Fork, the villages in Jordan 
Valley, and other places, indications of the 
same careful attention to fruit growing. The 
houses are embowered in trees, and the trees, 
especially the apricots, are loaded with fruit. 
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The Japan Pea, 


eo 


The Southern seedsmen have advertised and 
Southern journals have had articles in relation 
to the Japan Pea. As we make it a point to 
try all the new things that we can get hold of, 
we last spring obtained from Mark W. Johnson, 
dealer in seeds and agricultural implements, 
Atlanta, Ga., a sample of these peas, among 
other Southern seeds most courteously fur- 
nished. Wesowed these peas with twenty-three 
other kinds of cow or stock peas. Not being 
aware of their bushy character, we sowed them 
too near together, and for this reason probably 
they failed to ripen. This fall we have re 
ceived a sample of the same pea from L. L 
Osment, Cleveland, Tenn., who says they are 
‘unsurpassed for table use.” Being in this 
manner claimed as a garden product we are 
warranted in the crowded state of the agricul- 
tural columns in placing them in the horticul- 
tural department of the paper. The seed is 
about the size of a Daniel O’Rourke pea, irre- 
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galarly globular, and without the conspicuous 
scar that marks the attachment to the pod ; the 
surface is shining and of a greenish yellow color. 
The plant grows to the hight of three or four 
feet, and is hairy in all its parts; it branches 
freely, and should have space for its proper de- 
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THE “JAPAN PEA.”’ 
velopment. The leaves are three-foliate, upon 
very long stalks. The flowers are very minute, 
yellowish, and borne upon axillary racemes, 
which are sometimes short and again much 
elongated. The pods, of the shape shown in 
the engraving, are flattened and two to four- 
seeded. As to the horticultural value of the 
pea we are unable to give an opinion, as ours 
did not become sufficiently matured before 
frost. Mr.Osment’s statement we have quoted 
above. Mr. Johnson, who sent us the seed, 
wrote, “not desirable for table use.” Remem- 
bering to have seen the same thing some years 
ago in the garden of a friend near Boston we 
wrote to him for his experience. He writes: 
“ They may be delicious to the celestial palate, 
but my wife found them hard to cook and I 
found them hard to eat—never getting soft no 
matter how long they were boiled.” Thus far 
we think the weight of evidence is against 
their utility as a table vegetable. As an agri- 
caltural crop they are highly promising, at least 
for localities where the seasons are sufficiently 
long to mature them. Mr. Johnson speaks 
highly of the wonderfully prolific character of 
the pea, and its excellence as a food for stock. 
It is so much esteemed in some quarters that 
it has received the rather extravagant name of 
“Southern Relief Pea.” Mr. Osment claims 








it to have produced 200 bushels to the acre. 





From the manner in which the pods set upon 
ours we should judge the yield would be very 
large. This pea is deserving the attention of 
cultivators as a fodder crop and for plowing in 
as a fertilizer. As to what the pea is botani- 
cally we are not quite sure; it does not belong 





to the proper Pea (Pisum), but is very near the 
Chinese Soy Pea, and it is probably a form of 
that or a closely related species. The Soy Pea 
(formerly Soja hispida, but now Glycine Soja) is 
cultivated in China, Japan, and other parts of 
the east, and is used to make the sauce called 
Soy, which was formerly more used than at 
present. We should be glad to hear in relation 
to this plant from our friends, especially in the 
Southern States, whohavetried it under circum- 
stances favorable to its proper development. 
The Blue Vervain. 
ee 

In an article upon the garden Verbena, 
printed on another page, it is stated that we 
have several native species. They are gencrally 
so unlike the cultivated ones in aspect that at 
first sight one would not suspect them to be 
closely related, much less to belong to the same 
genus. Our most common species have their 
flowers, which are small and not shoWy, dis- 
posed in long and slender spikes, and the 
plants themselves are mostly,erect and robust. 
The species here figured is Verbena hastata ; 
the specific name refers to its halberd-shaped 
or hastate leaves, but it was unfortunately 
chosen as leaves of this kind are not a constant 
character of the plant, and one may sometimes 
look in vain over a number of plants before 





0 
finding a hastate one. This plant grows from 
4 to 6 feet high, with square and usually purple 
stems. The leaves vary considerably in shape; 
the engraving shows a deeply lobed lower 
one. The numerous flower spikes are 3 to 























' ton, as it is at the East the present season, 





6 inches long, and clustered at the top of 
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BLUE VERVAIN.—( Verbena hastata.) 


the stem ; they are densely covered with small 
bluish-purple flowers, which gradually open 
from below upwards. A species considerably 
resembling this in general appearance is the 
Nettle-leaved Vervain, V. urticifolia, which has 
more slender spikes with white flowers. Both 
these plants are very common in waste places, 
along road-sides, and in neglected fields, and 
may be regarded as weeds, though not very ag- 
gressive ones. The name Verbena is the Latin 
for some sacred herb, and its application to the 
plants now known by the name is not obvious. 
The name Vervainis from the French Verviene. 
oo 

THe AGRICULTURIST STRAWBERRY.—We 
met this old acquaintance recently at Westport, 
Ct., in the strawberry field of A. 8. Nash. No- 
vember 3d we picked several stalks loaded 
with the ripe and green fruit, and many of the 
vines were in blossom. The vines had been 
mulched with sea-weed during the summer, 
and were looking remarkably clean and thrifty. 
The fruit at this untimely season is probably 
owing to the remarkable drouth in July, and 
to the frequent fall rains which the mulch has 
retained ; sea-weed and salt hay take the place 
of straw as a mulch along the shore and an- 
swer equally well. This makes an important 
saving when straw is worth twenty dollars a 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


GBI (For other Houschola Items, see “ Basket” pages.) 
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Supports for Shovel and Tongs. 


_o 

The fire-sets as they are sold at the furnishing 
stores include shovel, tongs, poker, and a stand to 
hold them. Figure 
lshows one of the 
common forms of 
these stands, 
which is of cast- 
iron bronzed ; oth- 
ers are made more 
costly in style and 
material, but es- 
sentially similar in 
form. The base is 
made heavy 
enough to prevent 
the affair from 
overturning read- 
ily, and is usually 
dished on the up- 
per side to’ hold 
the ashes that may 
drop from the 
irons as they are 
set up in place. 
Such an affair is 
not only a help to 
neatness, but is 
convenient in 
keeping the uten- 
sils always in one 
place. For an open wood-fire a similar convenience 
can be made in rustic work, as shown in figure 2, 
by any one who is ingenious in making such things, 
In a support of this kind the base should be made 
a8 a shallow box to contain stones or pieces of old 
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Fig. 1.—mRon SUPPORT. 
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Fig. 2.—RUSTIC SUPPORT. 


iron in order to give sufficient weight and stability. 
The base may be stained with umber and varnished, 
or covered with oil-cloth with a piece of zinc 
upon the upper side for the irons to rest upon. 
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Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER, 
— 

AnoTHER REorre-Boox.—This time it is the 
work of that great luminary in the realm of gas- 
tronomy, Professor Pierre Blot himself! The 
book is entitled “‘What to Eat and How to Cook 
it.” Iwas delighted to get hold of this book at 
last, and expected to learn much from it. I am 
glad to have looked it through, and to have gained 





a clearer idea of what it does not teach as well as 
of what it does. 

I read the preface first, as is my custom, and was 
pleased to hear Professor Blot say that ‘‘ no matter 
how inexperienced some of our housekeeping read- 
ers may be, by carefully following our directions 
they will be able to live as well and as economically 
as possible, and also serve a dinner in as orderly 
& manner as any steward could do.’’ Is not that 


| promising a great deal ? 


I was amused also to have him add: ‘‘It will not 
only be easy to order a suitable dinner at all times, 
but also a breakfast, lunch, or supper; any house- 
keeper may superintend her culinary department 
and direct her cook, making proper observations 
whenever necessary without the least trouble.” 

“* Without the least trouble !’? ‘‘Any housekeeper! ”’ 
Only think what a godsend such a book must be. 
But Professor Blot never even thought of the vari- 
ous complications of American housekeeping, of 
the inadequate contrivances and appliances of most 
of our kitchens, of the poor and unreliable quality 
of our hired kitchen service; and how could he 
have the most faint idea of the nerve strain which 
& modern mother of young children suffers who 
earnestly tries to steer between the Scylla and 
Charybdis of a poorly regulated cuisine and neglect 
in the department of child culture ? 

That well-meaning French missionary to Ameri- 

can heathen only directs the preparation of a meal. 
His assistant, a skilled French cook, carries out 
his directions, with the aid of a scullion to do all 
the rougher work of preparation and cleaning up. 
So, my sister American housekeepers, we must let 
the worthy Professor go on groaning over our bar- 
baric food and habits of cooking until we too can 
have our French cooks and scullions—to say noth- 
ing of the indispensable parsley and bay-leaf that 
go into nearly every dish concocted by him. Gail 
Hamilton says (and she was one of his pupils a few 
years ago when he lectured in Eastern cities) that 
‘¢ Professor Blot puts broth into everything.”? It 
would be easier for some of us to find or make the 
broth than the parsley, it seems. I have inquired 
diligently in a Western city of over 30,000 inhabit- 
ants for parsley in some form, but without success 
so far. I do not wish to say that it can not be 
found here, and that such a large body of American 
citizens are deprived of its saving virtue, for it may 
only be the case that I have not yet found the cor- 
ner where it is kept. I particularly wished to learn 
all about seasonings from Professor Blot, but I 
have not been enlightened to the extent I desired. 
He says: ‘‘ Seasoning is the most difficult part in 
the art of cooking: to be able to judge what kind 
of spices can be used to season such and such a 
dish ; to what extent all the spices used agree to- 
gether, and what taste and flavors they will give the 
object with which they are cooked; for if not 
properly used they may just as likely destroy the 
taste and flavor of the object as improve it. Some 
dishes require high and much seasonings, others 
just the contrary. With a good fire and a good 
spit it is not necessary to be a cook to roast a piece 
well, but the cook is indispensable to mix the gravy 
or sauce with the proper seasonings.’? Then why 
could not Professor Blot have told us distinctly 
just what seasonings do take kindly to each other 
in all cases ? 

Masculine critics have a way of supposing that 
the inferior cooking done in our private kitchens 
is owing chiefly to our lack < . exactness in follow- 
ing our recipes. They cs . not realize how difficult 
it isfor many of us to have constantly on hand 
such a variety of materials as Professor Blot directs 
for nearly all his dishes. It does not occur to them 
that scarcely one hqusekecper in a hundred has 
suitable scales and measures for accurate mcasure- 
ment, and nine mothers out of ten (at present the 
housekeepers are usually mothers) can not think 
of weighing out their ounces and half pounds of 
butter and sugar with babies pulling at their gowns, 
while it isso much easier to toss into the mess 
that is to be mixed or cooked ‘“‘a piece of butter as 
big as a lump of chalk” or “as much as you 
would set on the table at one time.”” The cooks 
must be free from child care and the mothers from 








housekeeping before ever cookery or child nurture 
can be properly carried on. ’ 
Professcr Blot never uses savory for seasoning. 
He utters his protest against it, and says that other 
excellent cooks agree with him. I saw no mention 
of marjoram in his book, which Hepzibah Brown 


| had not read before Mr. Hale wrote the story 


her Christmas turkeys, I presume. She insisted 
that all of her turkeys should be stuffed with 
pounded cracker and marjoram. You will find over 
and over in Professor Blot’s recipes this combina- 
tion: ‘ta sprig of parsley, one of thyme, a bay- 
leaf,’’ probably ‘‘one or two white onions with a 
clove stuck in each,’ and very likely ‘“‘a cloye,of 
garlic’’ and two or four leeks in addition, ..I-.do 
not doubt that it is of the greatest importance to 
use seasonings in proper combinations when they 
are used at all, but it is quite possible to cook well 
and omit these spices altogether if the materials 
are good and wholesome in themselves. 

Since reading Professor Blot’s book I. perceive 
that I am much more interested in cookery as a 
science than as an art; not because I despise the 
art, but because I distrust all art that has not a 
firm basis of true science. I can not believe that 
our physical culture (and all our higher culture de- 
pends upon physical culture as a basis) demands 
that more attention be given to the pleasing of the 
palate by the mingling of spices and flavors than to 
the selection of wholesome materials, such use of 
heat and water, etc., in the cooking as makes the 
object cooked yield its own best flavors and its 
greatest nutriment to our requirements, and the 
judicious selection of such variety and combinations 
of food at each meal as tends most to keep our 
bodies in health and our souls untroubled by our 
bodies’ complaints. It is highly important that 
food should be made palatable as well as nourish- 
ing. The stomach refuses to do its best work in 
helping to make good blood of food, if that food 
comes into the stomach unrecommended by the 
nerves of taste. But there are flavors most deli- 
cate and delicious stored away in the fruits and 
vegetables and mcats and grains themselves, ‘* each 
after its kind,” and a sort of culinary injustice is 
done, it seems to me, when the cooking is in care- 
lessness of those flavors and the main dependence 
placed upon combinations of spices. However, I 
don’t know much about it, I am free to confess; 
but at present my hope for a true art of cookery 
turns more toward earnest investigating physiolog- 
ists and experimenters in vital chemistry than to 
the conventional decrees of French “‘artists’’ in 
gastronomy. 


A Goop Book For Parents.—I have been 
earnestly requested by a friend to send her imme- 
diate notice of any book I find or hear of which 
will help her to understand her children’s needs 
and her own motherly duties toward them. §o, 
while I was lately reading Herbert Spencer’s work 
on ‘‘Education,’’ I kept longing for a chance to 
talk over its suggestions with my friend. I com- 
mend this excellent book to every thoughtfal 
parent. It comprises four lengthy essays, pre- 
viously published in English magazines, upon the 
following topics: What knowledge is of most 
worth ; Intellectual Education ; Moral Education ; 
Physical Education. I was surprised and delighted 
to find the whole so plain and so practical, and so 
particularly adapted to parents. “I do not like to 
own books and have the care. of them (except a 
few for very frequent reference) unless I can have 
the privilege of lending them to those who appre- 
ciate ‘them; but this is one of the books that I 
must surely buy and write my name in and keep 
circulating as fast as possible. I took it from a 
publi¢ library, where other good things are in store 
for me. Bless the public libraries ! 


Tae Lirttr Parr Boxss.—Our little boy had a 
fifteen-cent paint-box when he was about three 
years old, and took some pleasure in its use, but 
the colors were soon scattered and lost. When a 
new book — “ Reading without Tears” — was 
brought home for his use, some time in September, 
I promised him some new paints as soon as he had 
read through the first part of the book. His 
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progress in reading was all that I could reasonably 
require, but 1 grew tired of waiting for the new 
paints. I grew ashamed too of holding out any 
such motive for the reading lessons, since the little 
fellow was really desirous of learning to read, and 
I was unwilling to have him read when he was tired 


or unwell or very much interested in other things. | 


So I asked to have three good cakes of water-col- 
ors brought home—the three primary colors, red, 
blue, and yellow. When papa gave them to me he 
said : ‘“‘I wonder if I have not done a foolish thing 
in buying just three small colors at twenty-five 
cents apiece. I had several paint-boxes in my 
childhood, and took a great deal of pleasure with 
them, but all together did not cost so much as these 
three colors.”’ 

Ihad some doubts myself, and do not feel sure 
now that our course was the best under all circum- 


stances, but it does not seem to have been bad. | 


A fifteen-cent box of colors was bought for the 
little sister at the same time. When I showed the 
children these treasures next day I think they both 


thought the cheap box preferable because there | 


were more colors. But after I had found them 
some prints to color, I took a broken dinner plate 
for a palette and showed the little boy what a vari- 
ety of colors we could make from his three primary 
colors. With blue and yellow we made green, 
more or less yellowish or bluish. With red and 
yellow we made orange, and with red and blue we 
made purple. Then we united the three colors in 
different proportions and made various browns and 
grays. This done, I laid the nice cakes of color 
away, leaving him colors enough on the plate to 
last a day ortwo. I taught him to put the colors 
on thin (or with considerable water) so as to show 
the shading of the engraving through the color. 
Our old Agriculturists are growing gay under the 
little brushes and colors, and the children have de- 
cided now that when they grow up they will be 
artists! Every afternoon (with some unavoidable 
exceptions) they spend an hour or two—all tie 


time that they can get between the wiping of the | 
dinner dishes and “‘ chore time’’—in the happiest | 


employment of the day, painting. For a few days 


baby patiently tried to satisfy her longings after | 
art by assuring herself, ‘‘ When I get bigger I may | 


paint too,’’ but she didn’t get bigger fast enough, 
and at last she would keep shoving a chair to the 
table, climbing up, and meddling with the colors 
and with the water cups. So now she has an old 


saucer with some gay color ground off upon it, a | 


piece of newspaper to daub, and one of mamma's 
old long-handled oil-paint brushes to work with. 


I have a chance to watch the development of art | 


in various stages. Miss Two-Years delights most 


in making pretty-colored water in her little cup by | 
frequent rinsing of the brush. Miss Four-Years | 


likes to put bright colors on the pictures, without 
much regard to fitness or much care about outlines. 
The boy of seven years tries, in his way, to match 
the colors of nature and to put the colors on so 2s 
to im rove the picture. The improvement is some- 
times doubtful, but of course I never say so. 


DrawInG AND ParintinG.—I feel pretty sure that 
coloring comes naturally before outlining, but I do 
not know of any systems of art culture where this 
course is followed. I had felt that the kindergar- 
ten course is wrong somehow in its drawing les- 
sons, for I do not believe that any children will natu- 
rally take pleasure in practicing on little straight, 
unmeaning lines. I was delighted to find that 
Herbert Spencer had thought the same before me. 
He thinks that the use of colors should be allowed 
children, the coloring of pictures already outlined 
and shaded, as in prints, before any attempt is 
made to teach drawing. I see now that the desire 
to sketch pictures of his own to color begins to 
crop out in our little boy, and one or two ludicrous 
attempts have been made, with great pleasure to 
the young artist. I made a few efforts some time 
ago to interest him in the kindergarten drawing 
lessons, but it was tiresome to us both,.and I con- 
eluded that the painting which he did enjoy was 
better practice in that very direction of drawing 
than such arbitrary making of unmeaning lines. 








Motasses CaAkE.—Marion Harland gives a recipe 
for Sponge Gingerbread without Eggs, which gives 
good satisfaction to those who try it: 
| ‘Five cups of flour; one heaping table-spoonful 
butter; one cup molasses; one cup sugar; one 
cup milk (sour is best); two tea-spoonfuls salera- 


spoonfuls ginger; one tea-spoonful cinnamon. 
Mix the molasses, sugar, butter, and spice together ; 


in color by several degrees than when you began. 
Add the milk, then the soda, and, having mixed all 
well, put in the flour. Beat very hard five minutes, 
and bake in broad shallow pans or in pété-tins. 
Half a pound of seeded raisins cut in pieces will be 
| a pleasant addition.” 

This recipe is given exactly as in ‘‘ Common 
Sense.”” We are told that ‘‘sour milk is best.’’ 
It must be decidedly better than sweet milk when 

| so much alkali is used. With sweet milk alone 
what becomes of all that saleratus? There is an 





| acid in the molasses, and soda mixed with it sets it 


foaming; but two tea-spoonfuls of alkali seem 
quite too much for one cup of molasses. The soda 
which is not met and neutralized by the proper 
amount of acid must unite with the grease in the 
combination to produce soap. I have been treated 
to molasses cake before now which was more sug- 
gestive of soap than of anything else. Soapy bis- 
cuit is also manufactured by some cooks who dis- 


regard the laws of chemistry. I have made this | 


sponge gingerbread with sweet milk, adding a 
small table-spoonful of vinegar to the other ingre- 
dients. I always use soda, in spite of the 
prohibition. 


a ep ec @ Bae ae 


What Shall we Have for Breakfast ? 


> 


[Last month it was stated that we should publish 
several of the responses to the above question, 


—=—=———. 
about a quart of the corn, put it in a stew-pan with 
half a pint of sweet milk; salt and pepper to your 
taste. Set it to simmer until wanted. Just before 
serving add two well-beaten eggs stirred in briskly, 


| [This is called Hulled Corn in New England.—Ep,} 


tus, not soda, dissolved in hot water; two tea- | 


warm them slightly, and beat until they are lighter | 


Corn-BREAD.—Pour over a quart of sifted meal 
avery little hot water; if scalded too much the 
bread will certainly be clammy. Add to it four 
well-beaten eggs and half a tea-spoonful of soda 
dissolved in warm water. The whole thinned to a 


| soft batter with clabber or buttermilk. Have your 


pan very hot; put into it a piece of lard the size of 
a walnut; as soon as it melts pour in your batter 
and bake. 

BaTTER Caxes.—Take half a pint of sifted meg} 
and make a mush of it; thin the mush with half, 
pint of sweet milk ; add two eggs and flour enough 
to make the cakes turn. 

In speaking of the difficulty of finding a servant 
who will have breakfast by daylight on a wintery 
morning, and the necessity of doing it herself, 


| Mrs. T. evidently intends her remarks for the 


editor only, but the following is so sensible that we 
trust she will excuse us for publishing it : 

“*T do not like to cook, nor am I a capital houge. 
keeper. But there is one thing I can do well, 


| that is, submit with a cheerful grace to whatever ig 


inevitable. It is not so much over-work that wearg 


| a woman’s life away as constant fretting about dig- 


tasteful work. Life is too short not to accept 
with a thankful heart the blessings, be they many 
or few, that fall to our lot.” 





= 


Renovating Qld feathers. — Mr, 


'C. L., of South Carolina, sends her method of 
| treating old feathers, as fullows: Expose them to 


the sun in an old mosquito net ( r coarse com 
sacks will answer) until perfectly dry, shaking 
them up from time to time. To get out the dust, 


| they must be tied up to some convenient place in 


and we begin with giving that of Mrs. Anna Tanner | 
of Louisiana. Others will appear in due time, as 


space will allow.—EbD.] 

Sunpay.—Cold ham or tongue. Stowed oysters. 
Boiled eggs. Cold light bread, brown bread, and 
warm light rolls. Monpay.—Ham and eggs 
(fried). Small hominy or grits. Waffles. Corn- 
batter cakes. Turspay.—Beefsteak with gravy. 
Lye corn. Muffins. Toast. WrDNESDAY.—Broiled 
mutton chops. Biscuit; puffs (or fried biscuit). 
Omelet. Cold mush fried. Toasted cheese. 
TuHorspay.—lried chicken and boiled rice. Frit- 
ters; buckwheat or rye batter-cakes. FrRmAY.— 
Sausages. Large hominy. Fried sweet-potatoes. 
Sally Lunn. Corn griddle-cakes. SatrurDAay.— 
Hash, dry or with gravy. Fried oysters. Cold 
potatoes, mashed and made into fritters. Gems; 
pancakes; corn-bread. 

Coffee, butter, and molasses at every meal. Milk 
and chocolate when convenient. 

In the cummer-time I always have curd or cot- 
tage cheese, mc’ »ns and whatever fruit is in season. 

Mrs. Tanner proceeds to give recipes of the less 
known dishes mentioned above, as follows: 

FRIED CHICKEN is the best breakfast dish 1 know 
of, and can be quickly prepared if the chicken is 
picked and cleaned the night before. Rice aiways 
accompanies chicken in Louisiana. 

Frirep Sweet-Potatozs.—The evening before 
they are wanted peel and slice them, lay them in a 
stew-pan and sprinkle sugar between the layers of 
potatoes; pour on water enough to cover them, 
and set the stew-pan on the stove. In the morn- 
ing, by the time you are ready to fry them, they 
will be cooked just enough; fry in hot lard toa 
light brown on both sides. 

Lyz-Corn is made by boiling corn with sifted 
wood-ashes until the outer skin or “‘ husk,” as we 
call it “‘ down South,” easily slips from the grain. 
Then it is cleansed of all impurities. Put into a 
kettle and boil all day, changing the water fre- 
quently. The fresh water added should always be 
warm. When quite done pound well with a wood- 
en pestle. I generally have encugh made to last a 
week in cold weather. When wanted for use, take 


the yard and well beaten up th the hands ora 
stick (the person standing to windward, of course). 
Tf a lace net is used, feathcrs may be as thoroughly 
dried and sifted in this wayas an be desired. 


Cake-Making. 


Every lady thinks her way of making cake is the 


i best. We give here what Mrs. H. B. P.,a New 





Jersey lady, thinks is the best: 

In reading your May number of the Agriculturist 
I see some very good advice from Faith Rochester 
about making cake, but I think she might have . 
improved the making of the cake had she told us 
to add the soda the last thing instead of the whites 
of the eggs. This I think the secret of having 
light cake. Beat the sugar and eggs as she say3; 
in putting in the milk save out a great spoonful to 
dissolve, the soda in; then get the cake all ready 
for the oven; have your baking-tins all ready; then 
pnt. the soda in, stirring it as quickly as possible, 
and put it into the oven just as soon as you can do 
so; the heat will b acting at the same time with 
the soda and « eam-of-tartar. I think one that has 
never tried this way of doing will be surprised to 
see the difference it will make in lightness of 
the cake. 


Tra Cake.—One cup of sugar; one great spoon- 
ful of butter; half cup of milk; two cups of sifted 


| flour; a very little nutmeg; one tea-spoonful of 


cream-of-tartar ; half a tea-spoonful of soda. 


MouNTAIN CakE.—One cup butter; three cups 
of white sugar; four of flour; five eggs, whites 
beaten separately ; one tea-spoonful of cream-of-tar 
tar; one of soda dissolved in the milk. 


Fruit CakE wiTHouT Eaes.—Two-thirds of a 
cup of butter; two cups of sugar; two cups of 
raisins; two cups of currants; two cups of sweet 
milk; two tea-spoonfuls of cream-of-tartar ; one of 
soda in the milk ; six cups of flour; one nutmeg; 
one table-spoonful cinnamon, allspice, cloves, each; 
half pound of citron improves it. Bake slowly. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
A Beautiful pene Curious Stone, 


Do yourecollect that in speaking of the different forms 
of limestone in November last, I said, **In some lime- 








stone regions crystals are found, some of which areas | 


transparent as glass?” This most beautiful kind of 
limestone is found in the greatest perfection in Iccland, 
and it is called Iceland spar wherever it may be found. 
Onur neighbors, Rohbeck and Goebler, dealers in chemical 
articles, No. 4 Murray street, bought the finest specimen 
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Fig. 1.—DOUBLE REFRACTION. 
that was sent from Iceland to the great Vienna exhibi- 
tion. It was something like a foot long and about four 
inches thick, and “‘as clear as a crystal.””’ The shape of 
this crystal is a rhomb (which you must look in your 
dictionary for), and when broken—it breaks very easily— 
all the pieces, however small, are rhombs. Is not it 


strange that this crystal, so perfectly transparent, should | 


be just the same thing as limestone or marble? ‘‘ Look 
thronghit?’’ Yes, you can not only see through it, but 
you can see double. If you place it over a line ona 
paper you will see two lines, and if over a word two 
words will appear as in figure1. This is called double re- 
fraction. This makes it necessary to explain refraction, 
which means bending. When light passes through the 
air it goes in straight lines ; if it passes from the air 
through glass or through water it is refracted, or bent 

a 





Fig. 2.—REFRAOCTION IN WATER. 


© t of the straight line. You have no doubt noticed 
that a straight stick placed partly in the water appears 
as if bent at the surface, and you have seen how curiously 
out of shape things look when seen across a hot stove, 
the light going through the air, made thin by the heat of 
the stove, gets bent or refracted. In fig. 2 is shown a 
knife upon which is placed a coin and immersed in a glass 
of water; the knife appears bent as shown by the 
dotted lines. This is simple refraction, of which you 
may see cases frequently. Now the Iceland spar and 
some other minerals possess the remarkable power of 
dowbly refracting. The light in passing through it is 
split into two parts, which are separated by the crystal, 
and in looking through it we see two things instead of 
one. This property which this crystal has of splitting 
up light in this way has enabled men to learn much 
more about light than they would otherwise have known, 
and I hope that when you get old enough you will read 
about the wonderful discoveries this has led to. 
Tue Doctor. 


How Business is Done Under the 
Sea. 


Every boy and girl knows that there are several tele- 
graphic cables between this country and Europe, and 
that we are able to read in our evening papers what 
was done in London and Paris during the day. There 
are also many business messages sent as well as those 
relating to private and family matters. Just think of 
that bundle of slender wires surrounded by gutta- 
percha called the cable. How it rests upon the sea 
bottom, far, far down below the waves and storms ; how 





| it lies in low valleys and hangs over mountain peaks, 
| for the bottom of the ocean is as rugged as the land. 
; Just think how wonderful it is that news of wars, news 
| of banks and markets and news of deaths and births, of 
safe arrivals and of losses at sea, can be sent along this 
| wire for thousands of miles and travel faster than the 
| time kept by the sun. It costs much to lay these wires, 

and much to keep them at work; hence those who use 
them have to paya large sum for sending messages. 
At one time it cost £1, or $5 a word, but it is very much 
cheaper now, but not so cheap that it is not necessary 
for those who use it much to arrange plans to make 
the words as few as possible. 

Merchants doing business devise what they call a tele- 
graphic code. Let us suppose that you are doing busi- 
ness in London and that we are upon this side and that 
we are engaged in selling cotton. We agree by letter 
that certain words to which each has the key shall mean 
certain things. For instance, ‘Bow nix” we have 
agreed shall mean “ cotton is higher, do not sell,’ and 
soon. Wecan give you an idea of a code actually in 
use. A large seed establishment furnishes its dealers 
with its code. Each principal variety of seed is repre- 
sented by a short word and the pounds or bushels by let- 
ters—thus A. B. C. D. stand for 5, 10, 15, 20 Ibs, or 1, 2, 8, 4 
bushels and so on. 

McLean’s Advancer Pea is represented by Smith, so a 
dealer instead of telegraphing ‘* Please send me one hun- 
dred and twenty-five bushels of McLean’s Advancer Pea,” 











simply telegraphs “ T. L. E. Smith.’ The clerk who re- 
ceives this by looking at the printed code sees at once 
what is wanted. Counting each letter as a word we have 
only four to express the whole order which in the usual 
way would require fifteen words, and as such messages 
are charged so much a word a great saving is made. 
Other kinds of business have similar codes. 


oO et OO ee 
About “English Currants.’’ 


Wyna, aged 11, isa girl whom I like. I never saw her, 
but she “‘ wants to know,”’ and that is why I like her. 
She has seen English currants used in cake and other 
cookery, and noticing that they were not like the cur- 
rants that grow in the garden, she wishes to know more 
about them. Being unable to get the information else- 
where, she comes to the old doctor with the questions, 
‘Where do English currants come from? how do they 
grow? and how cured?’ In the first place, Hnglish 
currants are so called because they are neither ‘* Eng- 
lish” nor ‘“‘currants.’’ This is not a very promising 
start, but let me explain. In “old times’ most foreign 
things came to this country by the way of England, and 
the name English was given to things that came from 
other parts of Europe. For some of these things the 
name is kept to the present time—thus the grocers keep 
English walnuts and English currants, and the painters 
use English vermilion, and some farmers sell English 
hay. The ‘ English” currants come from Greece ; and 
as they were sent from Corinth, they were in former 
times called Corinths, and it was the easiest thing in the 
world to say Corinths, Corrints, Currants. So much for 
the name. Now, what are they? They are small, im- 
perfect, seedless grapes, not just like the grape that we 
have, but the European grape, such as raisins are made 
out of, and such as you see sometimes imported fresh 
in sawdust. For some reason cr other, the grape which 
is so fine in other parts of Europe has degenerated in 
parts of Greece; it has no seeds, and remains very 
small, and when dried in the sun makes the currants. 
It is said that sometimes bunches come on the vine, the 
grapes on which have seeds in them, and grow to be 
good-sized berries, and no longer of use as currants. It 
is also said that the vines which produce these poor lit- 
tle currant-like grapes, when taken to other countries, 
no longer bear the little berries, but go back to the 
original state. So you see “English currants’’ are 
really very poor grapes from Greece. Now I wisn all the 
boys and girls to follow the example of Wyna, and 
when they get ‘‘ puzzled” about such things, as she 
says she was, to ask their friend, Tue Doctor. 


Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 


1. Iam composed of sixteen letters. 
My 3, 15, 1 is often sought by laborers. 
My 1, 4, 5, 6 is a half statue. 

My 10, 12, 14 is a Sabbath-day cooler. 
My 5, 16, 7, 8, 9, 12, 18, 9 is an ensign. 
My 8, 2, 11, 18 is to scoff. 

My whole is a good maxim. 





W. E. H. 


2. Iam composed of twelve letters. 
My 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 may be seen on a house. 
My 1, 4, 6, 3 is a relative. 
My 5, 2, 7%, 11 is an animal. 
My-whole come in the fall of the year. 
AMANDA VELSOR. 





CROSS-WORDS. 
1. My firet is in lamb but not in sheep 
My next is in wake but not in sleep. 
My third is in study but not in play. 
My fourth is in March but not in May. 
My fifth is in taste but not in smell. 
My whole is a name not hard to spell. 
Harte Ketouvm. 


2. My first is in sirloin but not in chop. 
My next is in dandy but not in fop. 
My third is in Tom but not in Bill. 
My fourth is in luck but not in skill. 
My fifth is in verb but not in noun. 
My sixth is in village but not in town. 
And now if the letters right you take, 
The name of a gentleman they will make. 
. MINNTS. 
ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC, 
RATS)CANNOTEAT(ERCFCF 
CNRA 
EKAO 
RATS 
NFNT 
OKEF 
RCCCE 
RENNC 








SQUARE-WORD. 


The farmer’s friend. 
A jovial fellow. 

A proclamation. 
Much used in schools. 
Worn by a lady. 
HIDDEN NAMES OF ANCIENT GRECIAN DEITIES. 

The oven used to get red-hot. 

James cast or molded some feet for the stove. 

It was a turning point in his life. 

Lucy, be less rough in your manners. 

The odor is refreshing. 

. That ship going out to the ocean used to be owned 
by my uncle. Wruram P. ALBRiIcHT. 


8S. F. SrarKry. 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL AMPUTATIONS. 


Behead a bird, transpose, and leave a lofty place. 

Behead a bird and leave a friend. 

Behead a bird, transpose, and leave “to Janguish.* 

Curtail a bird, transpose, and leave # political party. 
O. A. Gacz. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER 

Numericat Entema.—Washington. 

Diamond Puzz_E.— w 

AIR 
MANLY 
WINDING 
PROTOTYPE 
TRUSTWORTHY 
CATTLEGRAZING 
WINDOWGARDENING 
UNCONTROLLING 
FRIENDSHIPS 
GARDENING 
COUNTRY 
ALICS 
AND 
G 

RippiE.—Noise. 

CuemicaL PuzzLE.—Nitrogen. 

ANAGRAMS.—1. Personate. 2. Everlasting. 8. Accom- 
plished. 4. Balconies. 5. Magnificent. 6. Endear- 
ments. 7% Unpresentable. 8. Affiliate. 9. Influential. 
10. Contribute. 

ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC.— ¢ 

316)920754(2913 (Key: Wild monkey.) 

ConcEALED Seas, GuuFs, Bars, ETc.—1. Siam. 2. 

Black. 8. North, Dover. 4. White. 5. ~engai. 


AUNT 8UE’S NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
’ Thanks for letters, puzzles, etc. to W. E. H., or., 
L.N., Fred 8., J. T. D., Ellen, and Emma W. A. 
Aunt Sue’s address is Post-Office Box 111, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 
Some time ago some one asked me how to press flow- 





: ers for making floral ornaments. I wrote an answer to 
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the question, but owing to the rush of rivers that month 
my notice was crowded ont. Perhaps “better late than 
never” will apply in this case. Spread a thin layer of 
raw cotton upon a sheet of note-paper. Upon this place 
your flower, which must then be flattened with the 
fingers, arranging it gracefully into shape. Draw 
carefully between the petals, where they touch 
each other, “‘ the least little bit’’ of raw cotton. 
Place another thin layer of cotton over the whole, 
then put the flower sandwich between the leaves 
of a book, and leave it, for not less than a week, 
under a heavy weight. At the end of that time 
you may take off the cotton, and with a needle 
carefully withdraw the fibers of cotton from 
between the leaves. Should yon wish to pre- 
serve the flowers in their original shape lay them 
(where they will not touch each other) in a box 
one-eighth full of fine, white, clean sand which 
has been thoroughly dried in an oven. Then 

gently dust sand over them until they are entirely 
covered. Place the box in the hot sun (or in a 
moderately warm oven for two or three nights). 

When you wish to remove them from the box 

lift it so as to let the sand run off very gradu- 

ally until the flower is released. Some flowers 

preserve their color and shape wonderfully well 

under this treatment, and may be made up into 

bouquets which will last all the winter. The 

flowers must be quite dry when taken ont of 
the box or they will not keep. Some may take 

a week or two before it will be safe to disturb them. 





‘ A Piece about Goats. 


Goats, in this country at least, are mostly to be found 
in towns and cities, and as they for most part are the 





property of the poorer Irish and other Europeans who 
live in the cheapest dwellings they abound in the out- 
skirts and are rarely seen in the older parts of the towns. 
In New York, for instance, there are many tracts of land 
which, belonging to unsettled estates or for other rea- 
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A REST AFTER MISCHIEF. 


sons, are not occupied by their owners but are usually 
thickly covered with shanties. It is nota rare thing to 
find a “huddle” of these shanties, built of old lumber, 
" packing-boxes, and every conceivable material, occupy- 
ing land upon a street which in another partis built up 


with the fine brick and brown-stone houses of the wealthy. 
To every shanty belong numerous children, several dogs, 
and one or more goats, not to mention the grown peo- 
ple, and it may be conceived that a neighborhood of them 


TROUBLE FOR THE LAUNDRESS. 


is not especially pleasant. As the goats often run loose in 
spite of law they are a source of no little annoyance to 
the whole vicinity. The monkey is regarded as the most 
mischievous of animals and perhaps he is, but the goat 
is not much his inferior, and goats are common while 
monkeys are not. Goats are kept for their milk. which 


As Se seen gig antl tut me i 


A RAID UPON THE GREEN-GROCER,. 


is by some preferred to cow's milk; they are often 
trained to submit to the harness and to draw small car- 
riages; and kids are eaten. The ostrich is said to eat 
everything that comes in its way and to have a special 
liking for tenpenny nails and broken glass. We never 








" rar Ta MM yb 
A QHARIOTEER IN TROUBLE, 
saw a goat partaking of these delicacies, but should not 
be at all surprised to see one at it. 

A number of years ago Horace Greeley had a goat 
upon his farm for the purpose of furnishing milk for a 
weak child. He wrote to the Agriculturist a very funny 














— —_—_=—-. 
account of his troubles with that goat, which he 
“had barked everything upon the place except the crow. ? 
bar.” The goat takes especial delight in barking j 
as many a one who has planted trees in front of hig honse 
and has delayed in getting tree-boxes knows to 
his sorrow; perhaps the next best thing to , 
goat’s mind to spoiling trees ig despoil 
shrubs. The rascals wait until the little cit 
front-yard is nicely put in order with flow 
shrubs and vines, and then when in an tn 
guarded moment the gate is left open the demol. 
tion is accomplished in short order. If no green 
thing can be had the goats content themselves 
with paper and cloth. We have seen 
and placards stripped from a fence as high Up ag 
they could reach by standing on their hind } 
and if a washing is left unguarded upon the line 
the sheets and tablecloths will be found ing 
sad plight. The green-grocers, who are very apt 
to set their vegetables and fruit upon the side 
walk, have to keep a special lookout for thej 
property or a sudden attack may bring them 
to grief, and many a workman upon the street 
who has put his dinner kettle in what he thonght 
was a safe place, has been unintentionally pro. 
viding a meal for these street Arabs. We some. 
times see a pair of goats in a fine harness dray. 
ing an elegant litile coach which contains some 
rich man’s son. These goats are for the most 
part trained by the poor boys of the shanties, 
and begin their education in a harness made of ody 
and ends of twine, ropes and leather, and are at 
tached to a rude wagon made of a bor. After the 
goats have done all the mischicf they can think of for 
one day they must rest, and for this purpose they select 
| the finest and sunniest door step, where they take their 








PAT’S 
ease, and are ready to dispute possession with the oeca- 
pants of the house. ‘‘ Why is not this mischief stopped?” 
you willask. Sometimes the police do take the goats 
to the pound—and sometimes they do not, especially if, 
the goat happens to be a large buck and has an opinion 





DINNER. 





TAKING HIM IN. 


of his own on the subject. Besides these collections ef 
shanties turn out a great many voters, and it sometimes 
is the case magistrates do not care to gain their M- 
will by enforcing a law that is unpopular with sucha 
Jarge number of their constituents. 
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Life Insurance. 
NSURANCE differs from other business pur- 
I suits only in that it protects each individual of 
the community from the overwhelming conse- 
quences of a possible calamity to which he, in 
common with others, is exposed, by collecting, 
conserving, and disbursing the contributions of the 
many for that purpose ; and in this sense it is an 
eleemosynary institution. 

Tried by this standard, it will be found that 
the business of insurance does differ materially 
from other pursuits ; that it is almost sui generis ; 
that it does ‘perform a great charity,” and per- 
forms it all the better because it performs it as a 
business, on business principles, and with the 
sagacity that is always exhibited in matters of 
profit and loss ; in fine, that it is hardly less indis- 
pensable to civilization and material progress than 
is government itself. - 

If we turn to life insurance, the force of these 
considerations will be even more apparent. Life 
insurance not only “ performs a great charity,’’ but 
is a great charity—perhaps the greatest that has 
ever been conceived by man. Over hundreds of 
thousands of homes, which were else | ft at the 
mercy of the great destroyer, it extends its benefi- 
cent protection, and, in the hour of deepest bitter- 
ness, pours out a sympathy that is metallic ; and if 
it can not replace the lost husband and father, 
preserves to the bereaved the home which his 
hands had earned and his love bestowed. Who 
shall attempt to measure the influence for good 
of this greatest of all the charities? What misery 
and want, what desperation and crime, so largely 
the results of poverty, are thereby prevented. 

But life insurance, for this very reason, is a 
business which depends more than others upon the 
con‘idence of the community; and the companies 
who best deserve that confidence will be the suc- 
cessful. companies of the future. Among these 
the United States Life Insurance Co. of this city is 
conspicuous ; and in addition to the many other 
proofs of honest dealing and thorough ‘solvency 
which it has so often given, the appearance of its 
annual statement for 1873, on the morning of Jan- 
uary ist, 1874, is a further earnest of its good 
faith This is a punctuality never before attempt- 


verified by us so far-as to show that, of the assets 
therein reported, evéry dollar, except the relatively 
insignificant sum of $25,000; was in possession of 
the company at the time of making the statement. 
This is unprecedented in the history of life insur- 
ance, and shows that the managers of the. United 
States Life deserve to succeed, if fidelity to their 
trust and considerate recognition of the claims of 
the public deserve success. 





Peruvian Guano. 

Messrs. Hosson, Hurtapo & Co., Financial 
Agents of the Peruvian Government, assure us of 
the thorough reliability of the special agency just 
established for the sale, in large or small quanti- 
ties, of above article at importers’ prices. 


To Tea Drinkers! 


On this page appears the circular of the Con- 
sumers’ Importing Tea Company. We believe 
this Company able and willing to perform all that 
their circular proposes. 


Breech - Loading Shot- 
Gans of «11 the celebrated makers. 
‘ Sturt ts P. 

. getues ge 's Patent Brass 
Shooting Tackle of every 
description.~ Send for Descriptive 
Catalogue. SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 
. 19 Maiden Lane. New York. 














What is the use of buying a good 
shoe if it will he through at the toe 
in two weeks ? 


“SILVER: TIPS Prevent this, 


| AMMOTH BRONZ® TURKEYS 





(CTRCTLAR.) 


Consumers Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. 0. Box 5,509. New York City. 

Th‘s is a combination of capitalists to supply the consum- 
ers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle. 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially tor our trade. 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our import- 
ations), which will enable us to supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest.in our enter- 
prise, and send at once for a circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtuin our goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


Consumers Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 
P. O. Box 5,509. New York City. 


Entered, aocenting to Act of Congress, in January, 1874, 
by the Consumers Importing Tea Co., in the Otlice of the 
Librarian of Congress, Washington, D. U. 





Me . OUR BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES for 1874, of 


Numbering 17S ACES; and containing 
2 fi iplates, are now ready. 





Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt Street, New Vork,. 
[PLANTS | 








Druggists, Booksellers, and Others 
: RETAILING SEEDS 


Are respectfully informed that.our Trade List for 1874 is now 
rendy, and will be mailed to all dealers on application. 
Vegetable and Flower S-eds neatly put up in boxes for 
retailing, by the sa'e of which the retailer ret.izee unwards 
of 190 per cent profit. Attractive Show Cares furnished 
with each box. 
VECETABLE SEEDS. 
Box No. 1—90 varieties. Retails for $60.1. Trade price, $30. 
“ “ 2—66 id o “ 40.00, “ “ 20. 
“ o 8—45 “ o “ 20.00. +“ “ 10. 
FLOWER SEEDS. 
Box No. 4—109 varieties. Retails for $66.00. Trade price, $30. 
“ “ 5— vhs) “ “ “ 41.50. “ “ 20. 
“ “ 6— 50 “ “ itd 20. 00. “ “ 10. 


A list of the contents of each box will be found in Cata- 
logue. Noseeds sent ont on commission. Orders must be 
accompanied by cash ‘or satisfactory r ference. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, 
P. O. Box 5712. New York City. 


‘CHOICE SEEDS. 





Market Gardener’s Stock 
FOR EARLY PLANTINC. 

Fottler’s Brunswick Cabbage...... Per o2z., 75¢. Per pkt., 15c, 

True Jersey Wakefleld*do, ...... ee ise. 

Boston Market Dwarf Celery...... .“  80c. “ 1Me, 

oa “~=Hothed Lettuce... ‘ fc. ° Oc. 


> 


White Spined Hotbed Cucumber... “ 
Our, new: Seed™ Catalogue 
rea'y Februaryist. Free to all-a 
Address § EGE, EVE & Co., 
16 South Market St.. Boston, Mass. 


50c. = Oe. 
for 1874 will be 
leante, 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


93,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
g@™ Send for Price-Lists. 
Aadress 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. Established 1858. 


GLASS CUTTERS 











Our Giass Cutters are made with a handle like a Glazier’s 
Diamond, but, instead of the diamond point, they have a 
smali hardened Steel reve lving wheel, the sharp edge of 
which cuts nearly as well as a diamond. They sre durable, 
and will give entire satisfaction Most Hardware Dealers 
keep them, or will send to us for them if wanted. Where 
they are not for sale, we will send one by mzil,prepaid, on 
récript of thirty-five cents. 

We will send one to any publisher wij will insert this 
notice and forward us a copy prepaid. LLEKS FALLS 
COMPANY, No. 78 Beekman Street, Ney ork. 


THE ATLANTIC for 1874 


Begins its thirty-third volume under the most prosperous 

auspices. The new publishers will spare no pains to keep 

it the LEADING AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
containing the fresh writ ngs of 





LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, HOLMES. 
LOWELL, HOWELLS, BAYAKD TAYLOR, 
ALDRICH WARNER, WELIS,__ 
PARTON, OWEN, EGGLESTON, 


with able criticisms upon current literature, art, and science. 
PRUDENCE PALFREY 
is the title of the novel begun in the January number by 
that witty writer, THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
Personal Reminiscences. by the Poet WHITTIER, 
will cover an eventtt:] period in our hi tory.and the vo.nme 
promises to be an UNUSUALLY BRILLIANT ONE. 
Terms.--Single or specimen. numbers, 35 cents. Yearly 
subscription, $4.00. The Atlantic and Every Saturday ($5.00) 
sent to one address for $8.00. Address the publisters, 
H. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., lVosron. 
HULD & HOUGHTON, New York. 


Automatic 
PUMPS. 


Water driven to “any 
bcight and distance by 
compressed air. -Coun- 
try houses supplicd 
cheaply ‘and ceriainty 
for bath-rooms. water 
closets, hot and cold 
water faucets, etc. 
Plenty of fresh water 
pe © oon on farms. 





Hartrorp. Pomp Co., 
41 Trumbnl! 8t., 
Hartford, Conn. 








None Perfect. 


Cable Screw Wire 


THE BEST. 





SEEDS. 


TRADE LIST for dealers only 
mailed to all applicants, : Address 
KERN; *STEBER *& co, Seedsmen, St. Louis, Mo. 


Trees and Plants. 
S._-B. —P. —&—SONS, - 








and PO & «Ja 
iter POULTRY L. L. REED, —— Ohio. 


‘ 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 


BRYANT’sS BOOK - KEEPING — 
For Self-Instruction and Schools, - The cheapext.and 


best k ever published. 120 pages. Sent pS aid on 

receipt of 5 Gente. "Address Z é BRYANT, Pin 
Business College, Buffslo, N. Y. 

MO MADE RAPIDLY with Btenell and 

F . Key Check Ontfits..Ca Say par- 

ticularsfree. S. M. Spencer. Iii Hanover et, Boston, ass. 

GENTS LOOK !—$12 a day made selling 

Scissors Sharpener and other wares, Sarnple 25 cts. Cat- 











alogue free. T, J, HASTINGS. & CO., Worcester, Muss. 


*- 2s 
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Rare & Beautiful Flowers 


CHOICE VEGETABLES. 





Tue Nineteenth Annual Edition of our celebrat- 
ed Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the 
Flower and Kitchen Garden, containing upwards 
of 200 pages, including sever] hundred finely executed en- 
gravings of favorite flowers and vegetables, and a bean- 

tifully colored chromo, witha supplement for 
1874, is now in press, and will be mailed to all applicants 
upon receipt of 23 cents. An edition elegantly bound 
in cloth $1.09. 

BLISS’S CARDENERS’ ALMANAC 
and Abridged Catalogue contains upwards of 100 
pages, and embraces a monthly calendar of operations 
and a price-list of all the leading Garden, Field,and 
Flower Seeds, with brief directions for their culture, 
A copy will be mailed to all applicants inclosing two three- 
cent stamps. 

Blisa’s Illustrated Potato Catalogue free to 
all applicants. Address 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Nos. 23 Park Piace and 20 Murray St., 
P. O. Box 5712. New York. 


The Five Best Tomatoes. 


ARLINGTO Early, solid, unusually smooth, fine 
flavored, large si normously productive, and excellent 
market variety. 25 cts. per packet; five packets for $1.00; 
$2.00 per ounce. 

CANADA WICTOR.—The earliest in cultivation. 
Seed grown from the original stock. 15 cts. per packet; 
$1.50 per ounce. 

TROPHY.—Very large, smooth, solid, and of fine qual- 
ity. Seed saved from selected frait. 10 cts. per packet; 
50 cts, per ounce. 

HATHAWAY’S EXCELSIOR. — Very early, 
smooth, solid, and an excellent variety in every respect. 
10 cts. per packet ; 60 cts. per ounce. 

GRAPE-SHOT.—Fruit orange-scarlet, averaging 1 to 
1 inch in diameter, which is produced in long clusters. 
Very ornament:l, as well as useful for the table or for pick- 
ling. 15 cts. per packet; $1.50 per ounce. 

One packet each of the five varieties will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt of 65 cts. Add-ese 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
: P. O, Box 5,712, New York. 








$1500 IN PREMIUMS. 
Important to Potato Growers. 





COMPTON'S SURPRISE—Showing | Habit of Growth. 


$750 to be divided among the six successful 
. competitors who shall -prodn:e¢ the largest 
quantity of either of the following wariecties of 
Potatoes: EXTRA EARLY VERMONT, 
BROWNELUL’S BEAUTY, or CUMPTON’S 
SURPRISE, from one-quarter of an acre of 
measured ground. $250 for each variety. 


$750.00 to be divided ‘among the six suéceseful 


a who shall produe the largest 
POUND. 


quantity from ONE of the seed of elther 
of the a - Varieties, $259 for each 
va = ‘gamed in onr Pofate Cata- 


Mailed td'all appliéauty. 
Ear The Ged nal cae tebe prehoed from 


dress 
=" B. K. BLISS’ & SONS, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murrsy 8t.. 
BP. O Box 5712, Rew York, 


B 4 U ORDER SEEDS, 
BRIGGS & BRO’S 


Jamary Quarterly! 


The finest Floral Work ever issued in this country. 
Published Quarterly—the four numbers sent to any address 
for 25 cents—comprising an Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Seeds, Bulbs, and !'lants sold by Briggs 
& Brother, Seedsmen and Florists, Rochester, 
New York, tozether with elaborate treatis’s upon the care 
and culture of thesame. Over 1,000 Premiums taken 
in the United States in 1873 upon the products of BRIGGS 
& BROTHER'S SEEDS. 

The January number alone will be worth more than a $2 
book. Parties purchasing $1 worth or upward of Seeds are 
credited with a subscription for the following year. 

We challenge comparison on prices and size of packets. 
Address BRIGGS & BROTHER, 

\ Rochester, N. Y. 








Fottler’s Early Drumhead. 


Farmers and Gardeners, you all need this Cabbage for two 
reasons: Ist, because it is the earliest of all the —- yn 
varicties ; 2d, because every plant on an acre will make a 
large and solid head. Seed of my own growi.g sent post- 
paid by me for 15 cts, oad package, 75 cts. a r ounce, $8 per 
pound, My Secd Catalogue free to all applicants. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. , 


Seed Time Cometh! 


The twenty-first otitione of our illustrated FLOWER and 
KITCHEN GARDEN DIRECTORIES for 1874, with a Sup- 
lement of Novelties and Selections, embracing a list of 
ed grown by the best Boston Market Ga deners and also 
by the most fumvus European growers of flowers and vege- 
tables, including many that can rarely be tound elsewhere, 
will be forwarded about the first of February to all custom- 
ers free of charge, 5 to ei’ epplicants es a tliree- 


cent stamp. . T. CU 0. 
16! Frasoot St., Boston, Mass. 
Successors to CURTIS & COBB. 


Seed for Early Forcing. 


Boston Market Tennis Ball Lettuce—# oz. 75c. ; ie. ¥ pkt. 
White Spined =. fags ell * 50c.3 16 

Long Frame © varjctics— ae. 
French LA age Clive e-8 mapa eee oz. 10c. 
Boston Markct Cetery: 

Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage? Bs. ue # pkt. 10c. 


CHOICE SEEDS. 











FOR 1874 


Sent free to our customers, and to all others on receipt of 
two 2-cent stamps for the postage, 


HOWEY & CoO., 
53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 





A pankage of CHOICK FLOWEHSERDS and 
sample of Park's Floral Gasette.. Address, 


IVEN 








WAY! 


with Manip, Ged, W; Park; Faupetisvurg, Pa, 

















The HANSON LETTUCE. 


The most tender, sweet, and delicious variety grown; free 
— a se o ae ge 1 rge and solid, 
otten weighing 3. Sin e 259 cts. & 

t. A LiskraL Discotnr To een, Pes : 

reer’s Garden Calendar for 1874. 168 
illustrated, w th practical ay Hated “eRe Ps) 


all applicants. | 84 Oy 3 
714 Chistaut St., ‘phitadelrhia, Pa. 








ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 
Magnificent Colored Plate 
Hundreds of Engrevines, be beside De- 
of ¢ ole lower id Vegetab pane Age ng 

noice ower an e 
Rare Gladiolus, Lilies, &c., &c. 
directions for culture. Conighens in ev- 
ery respect. Sent free on receipt of twe 
stamps. A 


WASHBURN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 












Hawley’s seed Catalogue. 


NEW CROP GENUINE WETRERSFIELD 
ONION SEED. 


—_——_——— 


R. D. HAWLEYW’S 
Annual Illustrated Catalogue of Fresh and Genuine Weth- 
ersfield (Conn.) Garden and Farm Seeds for spring of 1874 
will be ready early in January to send free to all applicants. 
a Choice Stock. Moderate rates. Prompt delivery. 
Address R. D. HAWLEY, 
Seed and Agricultural Warehouse, Hartford, Conn. 








My business is to supply, what every farmer of experience 
is most anxious to rt perfectly reliable Vezct. bic and 
Flower Seed. With this i ect in view, beside. in portin 
mapy varicties from rcliable growers iu Franec, Englen 
and Germany, I grow a hundred and fifty kinds of veg table 
seed on my four seed farms, right undcr my own cye. 
Around all of these I throw the protcction of tlc three 
warrants od my Cetalogue. Gf new vegctables I make @ 
speciality, h avin been the first to introduce the Iv sbeeel 
and Marblehcad Squashes, the MarLickead Cabtsge:, and a 
score of others. 3 y Catalogue, centaining rrmercus fine 
engrivings, taken from photographs, sent free to all. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehcad, Mass. 


NOW READY, 


CROSMAN BRO’S 


Illustrated CATALOGUE and GUIDE 


to tie Flower and Ve, = Garden for 1811, berutifully 
illustrated. and containi: agnifice ay EG iste 
of seven new and popu ar owers. 


receipt of stamp. 
Crosman Bros., Rochester, N a 


(Esta’d 1840.) 
TO THE 


SEED TRADE. 


TRADE LIST. FOR DEALERS ONLY, 
mafled to applicants. ht, 

Jd. M. THORBURN & €Oi,© —: 
15 John Street. New York. 


HE PUPLEY SEED ranmes 
ndute 








ok 
ain’? 





oma aes by ig, wy y new &prin ae eerlee 
eeda, arte adioire, etc. ett, ein 
niente offcret, ; 


A» tiinaale, uvar Boston, Mass. 
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Test is Better than Talk. 
To Gardeners & Seed Planters. 


aving for years been extensively engaged in Market 
gitates and ja growing seeds tor the market garden 
tra e, I am-confident ! can satisfy the most critical demands 
of this class with seed equal in quality and purity to any 
grown. My Garden Manual, omitting commonpiace de- 
scriptions and directions, is filled w th practical sugges- 
tions to the Market Gardener, and [ trust is of more value 
to the cratt than anything of the kind puvlished, Sent free 


on receipt of 10 ceats $ 
OOT, Seed Grower and Gardener, 
wile deess tes: Rockford, Il. 


New and Rare Plants 


FOR SPRING OF [874. 

John Saui’s Catalogue of New and Beautiful Plants will 
be ready in February, with a colored plate. Mailed free to 
all my customers; to others, price 10 cents. A plain copy 
to all applicants free. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D. C. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO, 
15 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 


Will mail upon application their 
New Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Agricultural Seeds for 1874. 


Canada Victor Tomato! 


Linvite the atrention of the public to extracts from more 
than a score of letters in my Catalogue for 1574, from Farm- 
ers and Gardeners in various States, who raised this New 
Tomato for the first time last season. letters are all 











Beautiful. Fragrant. 


Balbs prepared expressly for bloom- 
ing now, sent prepaid by mail (safely in 
Coldest weather), at Suc, each, $3 per 
doz., in colors of White, Blue, Red, and 
Yellow, double and single. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Plants, etc. 
freee CHAS. T. STARR, 

- Avondale, Cliester Co., Pa, 


Flower Seeds. Flower Seeds. 


33 KINDS FOR $1.00. 
¥Y MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 


The subscriber, having over 4) years’ experience in culti- 
vating Flower Seeds, etc., hus made a selection of ull the 
most ‘sirable flowers for general cultivation. ‘Phe lisc com- 

rise. -ver 25) kinds, and a person selecting from it can ob- 

ain .ust as fine flowers as if selecting from.an expensive 
fancy catalogue, at less than half the expense—as many on 
the li-t are sold by others at 10c., lic. 20c., and 25c. per pkg. 

The list will be sent to all who apply for it, 


G R. GARRETSON, Flushing, L. I., N.Y. 


Verbena, Blotched Petunia, & Balsam 


Choice seed of these beautiful flowers—25 cts. for the three 
pkgs. Beautiful C romo Premiums for clubs. 250 varieties 
of warranted seeds described. Sugar Trough Gourd, 25 cts. 
ger pkg. Liberian Cane-Seed, 40 cts, per Ib., 4 Ibs. $1. 4 lbs, 

fammoth Dent Corn, $1. Post-paid by mail. Jan. No. of 
Quarterly Catalozue tree. Address 
WALDO F. KROWN 
Box %5, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 


VERBENA SEED. 


Extra superb, mixed, from finest flowers only, Per pack- 
‘ack 














age, 25 cts.; es, $1. 
Plant Catalogue on application, jnctogne 8-ct. stem. 
Address EXTER SNOW, Chicopee, Mass. 





emphatic in their praises of the Canaia Victor Tomato. 
Ist, for its surpassing earliness; for its excellent qual- 
ity ; and 8d, for its uniform solidity. I now offer to the pub- 
lic, Seed saved from mens only, at 15 cts. per 
peckage and $1.50 per ornmce. My Seed Catalogue /ree 
© all applicants. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


Seed Potatoes a Speciality. 
Vermont Early Rose, 


PEERLESS, WHITE PEACH-BLOWS, and 
other varieties, in fine order, selected especially for plant- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Order of TATEM & DAVENPORT, 
No. 1 Delaware Avenue Market, Philadelphia. 


SEED POTATOES. 


At following prices, delivered in New York City: Early 
Rose, $3 per bb:.; Late lose, $3.25; Veerless, $2.50. 
A‘'T’S.—Yellow Lathannian and White Probs- 
itier, be per bbl. of four bushels. 
M pery =f sonpatsiog lists of choice Farm and Garden 
Seeds, sent free to al: re cants, 
S. B. FANNING, Jamesport, N. Y. 











NEW POTATOES.—Ext# Early Ver- 
ment, 2 Ibs. $1.00; per peck $2.50; per bo. $5.00; per 
bbl. (165 ibs.) $18. Compton’s Surprise, 1 Ih. $1: 4 Ibs. $2.50. 
The above are warranted genuine, From seed obtained 
directly from the introducers, Me-srs, Bliss & Sons. Orders 
filled promptly and sent as soon as weather per.nits. 
. W. GREENE, North Andover, Mass. 





Having grown the past season 1,700 barrels of 


Campbell’s Late Rose Potatoes 
I offer them for sale at $3 per barrel. They yielded over 
one hundred barrels per acre. 

D. AUGUSTUS VANDERVEER, Freehold, N. J. 


“i Choice Flower 
i | en P ackets Sceds. including Ver- 
bena Ilybrida, Striped Petunia, ouble Zinnia, mixed, etc., 
for 25 cts. and $-ct. stamp. Sugar Trough Gourds, 
kt. 15cts. Chufas, 02. 25 cts., pkt. 10 cts.” Send for Cata- 
foguca, Prices low. Address 
N. COLE, Seed Grower, Pella, Iowa. 


7 wf Spooner’s Prize Flower Seede; 
SE! aS e 12 varieties Splendid Aster Seeds 
4 


~ ¢ mailed to app icants upon receipt 
e jor $1.00. New ditasereteg. a tt 
Ls Py dress ‘ 
SEE 


S ¢ | Catalogue Sree. Aa : 
e | Spooner, 4 Beacon 8t., Boston. 
WOLF CREEK NURSERY. 
Specialities: Apple and Peach Trevs; Osage Plants; extra 
large dwf. A nie and large red Sib. and Transcendent Crab, 
1to 3 year; Ives and other Grapes; Silver Pop'ar. 
E. C. EVANS, Agt. for John Wampler, Trotwood, Ohio. 
Large lot Peach and Apple Trees (some new kinds); 
Osaze Plants ; Coneord and other Grapes; and other Nursery 
Stock—very cheap. JOHN WAMPLER, Carthage, Miss. 





























pEAR AND APPLE CIONS.— 
Souvenir du Congres (this variety was figured in 
Agriculturist, Dec. No.), Chanmontel te, Beurré de 
YAssomption, Clapp’s Favorite ; these four simmer peurs all 
large to monstrous size. Monsieur Hebberlin and Brockworth 
Park, autumn, very large, extra. Six varieties Apples, 
from Andre Leroy’s collection, France, for which a gold 
medal was awarded; Marygold, Incomparable, Rose fied, 
Leroy, Amelia, Roy Monstrous; 2 varieties, 50c. ; 5 varieties, 
a 12 varieties, te cions each, 
V. S. CARPENTER & SON, Itye, Westchester Co., N. Y 





Bry Basket«—bdest kinds. Fruit 
Trees and Small MFruits—a fine 
ortment. Prices reasonable. Monarch of the 
est Strawberry Plants, genuine, $1 per doz., $6 


per 100, post-paid. Apply to 
it H. alts, Malden-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


100,000 Strawberry Plants 


Large stock of the celebrated Seth Boyden (No. 30) vari- 
eye, Terme a Send_for circular. Address 
b Fe uthor of *'] ae 
Highland Fale 4, ay and Profit in my Garden”), 








For SMALL-FRUI'T PLANIS 
at low rates, address S, C. DE COU, Bordentown, NL 
Persons desirous of closing contracts for plants begun with 
the late Thomas C. Andrews will address the snbscriber 
after March lst at Moorestown, N.J. 8. C. DE COU, 





MALE ‘FRUIT PLANTS a spécialty. 
. as low aS as y z j 4 
a ga a jae as any others for good pure stoc 


JOHN 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 











§ 4 t 600.000 SWEET CHESTNUT. 
Wee 10,000 SPANISH CHESTNUT. 
A Circular free. 
200,000 GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 
Ch t A 56-page Catalogue free. 
65 =| 25,000 ROSES, dormant. 
25.000 ROSES. in pots, for Spring. 
100.000 GRAPE-VINES. 
t 5.000 TULIP TREES, 6 to 10 feet. 
HU | 50000 PEACH TREES. First-class. 
1,000.00 EVERGREENS. Best in the market. 
T 100, REES. 
re6s, 500.000 FRUIT TREES. 
20th Year. 300 Acres. 
11 GREEN-HOUSES. 
Et STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
C. PAINESVILLE, Lake Co., Ohio. 
. 
1,000,000 Grape-Vines 
The best and cheapest in America, for snle. No one dare 
undersell me, Concord, 1 year, $25 per 1,000; Select, $35. 
2year old, $49; Extra, $45. Delaware, Eumelan, Martha, 
Hartford, Diana, Rogers, and all other sorts—very cheap. 
Also all sorts of Small Fruits and Trees—cheapest. Address 
s. H. SCHRODER, Bloomington, Ill. 
SURPLUS STOCK OF 
Greenhouse and Bedding Plants, 
At low rates for three months. Lists on application. 
JOHN WHITE, Communipaw Ave., Jersey City. N. J. 
C. PLATZ & SON, Erfurt, Prussia, 
Seedgrowers, Nurserymen, and Purveyors to the Emperor 
of Germany. wish to inform the public tlrat th ir new Cata- 
logue of Seeds is now ready, and, on application, will be 
sent, free of charge and post-paid, to any part of the United 
States, etc. 
Choice Plants and Trees. 
Oru BROTHERS, Growers of Orna= 
mental Trees, Plants. and Flowers. Send 
Newark Nursery, Newark, N. J. 





for Catalogue. 





FLOuR CORN produces well, makes fine 
flour like w!:eat..,Pat,up in large paekages.for seed, 
and sent by mail tor 25 cts. b; 

HORTON & CRANE, Bloomingburgh, N. Y, 





One Dollar's worth of Plants and Seed 


GIVEN AWAY 


To every Subscriber to the Florist’: 
Visitor. A monthly Journal of 16 pe One 
eS ©, Johnson (Daisy Eyebright), and published by Chas. A, 


eeser. 
Yearly Subscriptions $1.25, with the privil 5 
One Dollar's wath of Planis P at Cat eens 
as « Premium. Floriculture, Horticulture, Home Adorn- 
ments, Pursuits, and Pleasures, will all be discussed in its 
pages. Jounars number now roads. free to epnijeante, 

y illustrated Catalogue of Plants and Seeds for 1874 (100 
pages), with a packet uf choice Pansy Seeu, sent on receipt 
of ten cents. Address 


CHAS. A. REESER, 
Plensantville, Pa. 


HE American STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
for Exhibition Poultry. . Indiepensable to poultry 
breeders. It governs the awards at exhibitions. Sent, 
post-paid, for 50 cts. ; 
Wrieut'’s New Work on Povctrry,,.containing 50 sapere 
lates in colors. Published in 25 nos. Issued semi-monthly. 
Price 50 cts. per no., sent wrapped, post-paid. 
one no. tor « sample, and see the jinest work of the kind ever 
attempted. Address H. H. StopparD, Hartford, Ct., pub- 
lisher of THE PouLTRY WORLD. 


THE POULTRY WORLD. 


Do not subscribe for any work on poultry until you have 
seen this, 1: is the largest, finest illustrated, and best pe- 
riodical on poultry. Monthly. $1.25 per year. Address 


POULTRY WORLD, 
NARTFORD, CT. 


GGS FOR HA'TCHING—tfrom thor- 
~~~ and imported fowis.—Partridge and Buff 
Cochin, Dark Brahmas and Houdans, $2.50 doz. Light Brah- 
mas, >iver Gray Dorking, Silver Spangled Hamburg, B.B.R, 
Game Bantam, Sebright Bantam, oz. Our Light Brah- 
ma cock weighs 13 bs. Aylesbury Ducks (imported), $2 doz, 
Larne Bronze Turkeys (weight of gobbler 80 Ibs.), $4 doz. 
= 














for De-criptive vanes, 
8. CARPENTER & SON, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 





PUBRE-BRED DARK BRAHMA 
fowls for sale by H.S. LOUNTREE, Platteville, Wis. 


Fleetwood Farm, 


Near Frankfort, Ky., 
Thorough-bred Horses, Trotting Stock, Ime- 
ported Alderneys, South Down Sheep, etc. 

J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS. 
(State where you saw this advertisement.) 


BRoNzE TURKEYS—descended from 
stock weighing 62 lbs. the pair, PEKIN DUCKS. 
JERSEY CATTLE AND BLACK BASS. 
Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


QNORTHORN BULL, oneyear old, red 


and white, Entered in the forthcoming vol. of Short- 
horn Herd-book. Address J. J. COPP, Groton, Conn. 














JERSEY CATTLE. For sale by 
ESSEX Pies, |“ou 





PREmMIUum CHESTER WHITES, 
BERKSHIRE, and ESSEX PIGS bred and 
forsale by GEO. B. HICKMAN, 
West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Send stamp for circular and price-list. 


NEW AMERICAN FARM BOOK. 


Originally by RICHARD L. ALLEN. 
Revised and greatly enlarged 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 

Allen’s American Farm Book has been one of the standard 
farmers’ hand-books for twenty years; it is still a valuable 
book,but not up to the times; and as its author,MrJt.L.Allen, 
could not give time to its revision, this was undertaken by 
his brother, Hon. Lewis F. Allen, the distinguished farmer 
of Erie county, editor of the American Shorthorn Herd- 
Book. The work is greatly enlarged, and fall of suggestions 
from the rich experience of its editor and reviser, and is 
called the New American Farm Book. 


AMERICAN CATTLE. 
Their History, Breeding, and 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN. 

ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 

This book witl be considered indispensable by every 
breeder of live-stock. The large experience of the author 
in improving the character of American herds adds to the 
weight of his observations, and has enabled liim to produce 
a work which will at once make good its claims as a stand- 
ard authority on the subject. An Nent feature of the 
volume is its orderly, methodical arrangement, condensing 
a great variety of information into a comparatively small 
compass, and enabling the reader to find the point on which 
he is seeking light, without wasting his time in tarning over 


the leaves. . 
Address ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yor«x, 
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Reliable Seeds. 


Our Ilastrated Seed Catalogue for 1874 is 
ready for distri»ution, and will be seut to all who apply, 
inclosing a stamp for postage. This Cutaiogue contuius a 
coiup'ete list of all the vuluable 


Vegetable and Field Seeds and Grains. 
Also a select lict of 


Flower Seeds and Novelties. 
We offer a valuable premium as 4n inducement to Clubs 
and parchasers of large amounts. 


R. H.. ALLEN & CO., 
289 & 191 Water Street, New York. 


T) FARMERS AND MARKZTMEN. 


Yeu want none but the very best of seed, grown from 
care“ully selected seed stock. With the money you have to 
invest in manure, help, and glass, you know you can not 
affov'd to use any other; you feel very anxious about it; 
TRY MINE. Catalogues free to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mase. 


REEVES & SIMONSON, | by 


Seedsmen and Florists, 
58 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Our annual Illustrated and Descriptive: Cata- 
logue of Vegetable, Flower, and Field Seeds, 
also of Hot-huuse, Bedding, and Vegetable | 
Plants is now ready for 1874. Sent on receint | 














only sent on application. le 


THE IVY HILL NURSERY 


CATALOGUE 


Of SMALL FRUITS, SEEDS, and SEED POTA- 
TOES will be mailed free to all applicants. Address 


REISIC & HEXAMER, 
Neweastle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


WHAT---W HERE 
--- W HEN---HOW 


To Plant Farm, Garden, and Flower Seeds; what they will 
cost, and all other desirable information in our 


HAND-BOOK for (874, 


Containing a Beautifally Colored Chromo. 
Sent to all applicants, post-paid, on receipt ot 10 cents, by 
JAMES FLEMING, Seedsman, 
67 Nassau St., New York. 


If you want pure, reliable, and 
fresh Seeds, order them of 
KERN, STEBER & (C0., 
Seed Growers and Dealers, 
@ 911 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Catalogues mailed to applicants, 


PLANTS and SEEDS 


FOR EVERYBODY. 

The choicest and best PLANTS and SEEDS, at low rates, 
safely sent by mail or expre-s. 

Mxtraordinay In jucements to Purchasers. 
For our [liustrated” Catalogue for 18:4, inclose letter-stam 
to the BELLEVUE NURSERY Co. of Paterson, N.J. 

Henry E. Cuitry, Supt. 


| Fresh, just arrived from France. 
1 Ib., by mail post-paid, $2.50. 
Ibs., “6 6, © 973.50. 


SEEDS. 

















10 
Larger quantities, special rates. 


SEED) *‘* KERN, STEBER & CO., 


211 Market St., St. Loui», Mo, 








Hove The Hutchinson Burner. 
(Price, 33 Cents, by Mail.) 
No chimney needed. Fits the com- 
> mon lamps, and buris kerosene with a 
clear, steady flame two inches 
high, or any less light desired. 
For safety, convenience, ::nd 
economy, unequaled. Sent 
age for 35 cents; two for 
. With wicks. Write to 
HUTCHINSON & CO., 
Cayuza, N. Y. 


SEXUAL PHYSIOLOGY, se: cosine 


tion; the Puysiology of Menstruation; Impretn-tion ; Pr-g- 
nancy; Parturition; Lactation; the Law of Sex; Regnuiat- 
ins the Number of Offspring; The Law of Sexnal Inter- 
cotse; Hereditary Transmis<ion ; Philosophy of Warriage. 
Prof. Wilder, of Cornell University, says it is the best wo-k 
et written on the snbjeect. 20.99" sold. Price $’.'0 by mail. 
‘or $3.50 we send this book, The Her» !d of Health for one 
year, and a voiume of the Complete Works of Shakspeare, 
containin Ud 7 and 36 jliustrations. Agents wanted, 
WooD OLBROOK, 15 Laight St,, New York, 










of postage-stam»y, Trade lists for merchants | 09) 


VICTO HORSE HOE. 


BEST AND CH EAPEST 
STEEL HOE in use. 
THOROUGHLY Pulverizes and works close to plants, 
RAKE Attach‘t workes the weeds out, has Hilling Plows 

First Premium SILVER MEDAL New England Fair, 1872. 
SEED SOWER. Plants in Hills or Drill 

EAG LE 4 Sizes Prices $6 to $16, 
GLIPPER WHEEL HOE. $4 & $5,50. Agents Wanted 
Address E. D. & O. B. REYNOLDS, 

(Circulars Free.) Norra BrriocewatTer, Mass. 


Or CARR & HOBSON, Sole Agents, 


56 Beekman St., New York. 


THE PEOPLE'S 


Force & Suction 
PUMPS. 


For the house and out of doors. 
and fur wells irom 100 120 it. deep, 

Awardcd Mecal of Ame:« 
ican Institute, Nov. 15, 1873, 
for “best force pumps” of 
all cxhibited. 

For list of Agents see advertise- 
ment in Am. Agriculturist for 
November, 1873, page 41, and send 
for circular and price-list. 

Ww. S. CLUXT, 
77 Beckman St.,l.ew York. 


The Pulsometer or Magic Pump. 


The simplest, most durable, and effective 
rleam pump now in use. Adapted to all 
situations, and performs all the functions of 
asteam pump without its consequent wear 
andcare. No machinery aboutit. Nothing 
to wear out. Will pump gritty or muddy 
water without wear or injury to its parts. 
It can not get out of order. 

C. HENRY HALL & CO., 
20 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


LOVEJOY’S NEW STYLE 
GLASS-CUTTER and PUTTY-KNIFE 




















is a better tool for cutting glass than anything ever offered 
for the purpose. Any chili cun use it, Every housekeeper, 
farmcr, und mechanic should have one, Seut in neat box, 
prepaid, to any address upon receipt of 50 cents and letter- 
stamp by uVAN IVEJOY 




















ae 4 pas 
2°%9 Washington St., Boston. 


<<“ Gisx 


STEEL PENS! 
Sold by all Dealers. 


No. 91 Jonn St., New Yor. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


BUILDING FELT. 
This water-proof material, resem- 
\. bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (20 tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send two 3$-cent 
stamps for circular and samples, 
Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 


Ting, Chairs 
and Invalids 


Out Door Use. 
ropelled by an 
eee Of bande. . 
and send stamp 
cular of different 
S. A. SMITH, 
90 William St., 

N. Y. City. 


















For Cripples 
For In and 


Can be EASILY 
one having the 
State. your case, 
for illustrated cir- 
styles and prices. 

Please mention 
this paper. 


ccc. proved Foot Lathes. 











, Ss 


Small Engine Lathes, Small Gear Cnt- 
ters, Hand Planers for Metal. Bell Tarn- 
ing Machines, Slide Pests, Foot Scroll 
BSews. The verv best. Selling every- 
=a Where. Catalornes free, 

N, H. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 
Just the articles for Artisans or Amateurs. 








$75 PER WEEK 


made bv our agent: inroughout the country selling onr 
celebrated Ia Perie Rubber Goods. Indispensable articles 
for Ladies and Children’s wear, 
LA PERLE. RUBBER CO., 
90 Chambers Street, New York. 
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IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 


American Agriculturist 


PATENT DEPARTMENT 


In compliance with the request of numecrons inven- 
tors, we have organized a 

PATENT DEPARTMENT 
in connection with this office for the transaction of all 
business connected with 

Securing Patents 

in the United States and foreign countries. 

The character for 

Reliability 

which has been maintained by the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST for more than thirfy years will be carefully 
guarded in this as in other departments. 


All Inventors 
desirous of procuring patents at moderate cost are in- 
vited to forward (express prepaid) a model of their in- 
vention, with a brief description of its working. The 
model should not exceed one cubic foot in dimension. 
Upon receipt of model an opinion as to patentability 
will be given free of charge. 


Preliminary Examination 
2 at the Patent Office, to determine patenta- 





bility, will be promptly made for a fee of $5. 

Litigation of Patents. 

The services of the best counsel have been 
sectred to prosecute or protect befure the 
U. S. Courts and the Patent Office the claims 
of those intrusting their business to this 
agency. 

Specifications, drawings, engravings, mo- ; 


de's, and all other appliances furnished at 
moderate prices. E 
In all dealings with this Department in- 
ventors may depend upon promptness, fideli- 
| ty to their interests, and the best services 
whick can be rendered by thorongh experts. 
For full particulars, address 
F AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST 
PATENT DEPARTMENT, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broadway, New York, 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


o o es 
American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 

Inside Pages, $1.50) per line (agate), each insertion, 

Oper Panes (open without entting). $'2 per line. 

Last Lage, and 2d and 3d Cover Puges—$2.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line. 

No advertisement inserted for less than $5.00. 
GERMAN EDITION. 

Inside Pages, 2% cents per line, each insertion. 

Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line, - 

No advertisement inserted for less than $1.00, 


Hearth and Home. 


Inside Pages, per line (agate), each insertion.,,....50 cents. 
Business Notices, ith Page, and Last Page,......... 75 cents, 
Reading Notices per line............+- peesecygtiens $1 00 

No Advertisement inserted for less than $2,00. ; 


{2F-No Advertisement of Medicines or _Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to the ‘ 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 














245 BroaBway New YORK. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
Onaner Jupp CoMPANY, Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upward, $1 each. Papers are addressed to each na.ne. 

tw Either English or German Edition, at these prices. 


HEARTH AND HOME: $82 year for less than foar. 
Four to nine copies, $2.75 each ; 10 or more copies, $2.50 each. 


(= Hearth and Home (weekly) with Amere 
fcan Agriculturist sent to one address for $4 a year. 


BETTIS SSS Sea TTS Tyas ayy gg 44 
Ee “a 
Now For 


FEBRUARY. 


(S This is a First- 
rate Month for Making 
up New Clubs, Com- 
pleting those already 
begun, and Securing 
the Valuable Articles 
offered in our Pre- 
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cr mium List. 


The Publishers of American Agricul: 
turist and Hearru AND Home take pleas- 
ure in presenting their new general 

_ Premium List for 1874. The Premiums 
which they have offered in past years 
have engaged the attention of a very 
large number of persons of all ages and 
both sexes. Many thousands have se- 
cured Premiums, and very many of these, 
who at first had small hopes of success, 
have been themselves astonished at the 
ease with which they have raised large 
clubs and secured valuable Premiums, 


Here is pleasant and profitable work 
for all. , 


Boys and Girls, 
Young Men and Maidens 
Middle-aged Men and Women 
Farmers, 
Mechanics 
Merchants, 
Professional Men 
Anybody, 
Anywhere 
who wishes to do good and make 
money, can do both by going to 
work as here invited by the publishers 
of these two most valuable journals, 
American Agriculturist and Hrartu 
4nD Home. You need only to show 
specimens of the papers, promise the 
beautiful Chromos, which are now ready 
for delivery, according to the publishers’ 


offer, and forward your subscriptions. 
There is no danger of failure in the enterprise if 
you go into it with spirit. You may succeed in 





raising @ club much larger than 
you had at first calculated upon; 
and even should you secure fewer 
subscribers than at first hoped for, 
the Premiums are so many and s0 
various that you could not fail to 
be suited with some good thing 
on the list. j 

Persons of all classes have 
engaged successfully in the work, 
and very many have materially 
increased their income, 
and that too without encroaching 
upon their ordinary working hours 
and with but little trouble 
tothemselves. The articles 
offered as Premiums are wortla 
the regular price which is set 
against them. They are mew 
and good. They have almost 
universally pleased and satisfied 
the recipient. Wow can obtain 
one or more of them. 


tay> TRY IT. 9 


The American Agriculturist is 
everywhere known and approved. 
HEARTH AND Home issued every 
weck, with the Best Original Sto- 
ries, contributious on Live Topics, 
a capital Household Department, 
and a most interesting Department 





for Children and Youth, should | 


be inevery home in America, The 
papers are entirely different. Taken 
together, they supply more good 
reading than can ve found in fifty 
books costing one Dollar each. 


Premium Clubs can be made up 
of subscribers to either paper, or 
partly of one and partly of the 
other, as noted over the Table. 
We call especial attention 
to the last column of figures, 
showing the small number of 
names required where both 
papers are taken, at the re- 
duced price of $4 a year. 


You, Reader, can get 
a Premium. TRY IT. 





Explanatory Notes, 


N. B. 


Read and carefally 


Note the following Items: 
(@) All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though from one or a dozen 
different Post-offices. But....() Tell 
us with each name or list of names 
sent, that it is for a premium.... 
(c) Send the names as fast as obtained, 
that the subscribers may begin to re- 
ceive the paper at once. You can have 





| 


any time, from now until July ist, to | 
fill up your list....(@) Send the exact ; 
money with each list of names, so that | 


there may be no confusion of money 
accounts....(¢) Old and new sub- 
seribers all count in premium clubs, 


but a portion, at least, should be new | S3—A $33 Library do. 


names; it is partly to get these that 
we offer premiums to canvassers...... 


(f) Specimen Numbers, etc., will | 87—A4 $40 Library do. 
A R45 

needed by | yg 4 

canvagsers, but they should be used | 9Q—A 


be supplied free as 


carefully and economically, and where 
they will éel....(g) Remit money in 
Checks on New York Banks or Bank- 
ers, payable to orderof Orange Judd 
Company, or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtain- 
able, Register Money Letters, affixing 
stamps both for the postage and re- 
gistry; put in the money and seal the 
letter in the presence of the Post- 
master, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways 


50. 
00 
5 
25 
% 
00 
00 
Any “4 * 5 00 
—(Each additional Volume at same rate.) 

81—A $10 Library (Your Choice.) ) 5 fio 0 
S2—A $15 Library do. SF 5 00 
$ = $20 2 

84—A Librar: do. 
33-4 $3 Livrary do. 85s 00 
| S6—A &35 Library do. 35% ~ 
Library. do. SSS45 00 
50 Library do. S50 00 
60 Library do. = = 860 00 
91—A $75 Library do. 328% 00 
os 4 $100 Library _ do. J 100 00 
' 93—A Choice of Good Books. (See Description.) 


| 








{In the foliowing table is given the price of each article, and. the number of 


subscrivers -.quired to get it free, at the regular rates, $1.50 a year for American 
Agriculturist, and $3.00 a year for Hearth and Home ; also at theclub rates of $1 and 


$2.50; also at the rates of $4a year for both papers togetiftr.] 


tion of Premiums sent free to applicants. 


N. B.—Jn all Premium Clubs for either paper, TWO copies of American 
Agriculturist (Hnglish or German) at $1.50 each, and ONE copy of Hearth and 
Home at $8.00, will count exactly the same. So also two copies of American 
Agriculturist at $1 each, and eme copy of Hearth and Home at $2.50, will 
count exactly the same. In this way Premium Clubs can be made up from the 
2d and 4th columns, or Srom the 34 and 5th, or wholly from the 6th column. 
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GE” Lvery Premium article is new and of the very best manufacture. No 
charge is made for packing or boxing any article in ‘our Premium List. The 
Premiums, Nos. 2 to 8, 27 to 33, 55 to 78, and 81 to 93, 
inclusive, will each be delivered FIREE of all charges, by mail or express 
(at the Post-office or express office nearest the recipient) to any place in the United 
States or Territories.—The other articles cost the recipient only the freight after 
' leaving the manufactory of each, by any conveyance desired. Description of 
is at our risk; otherwise it is not.' Premiums sent free to applicants. 
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Full Descriptions 


of our Premiums age given in a previous number, and 
will be mailed free to applicants. We have room in this 
paper only for the following Descriptive Notes: 


No. 1. —Moore’s Floral Set.—This 
is a beautiful Premium—a complete set of Ladies? or 
Children’s Garden Tools for the cultivation of 
flowers, consisting of a Floral Hoe, Spade, Fork, and Rake. 
They are made of the best steel and iron, with finely pol- 
ished hard-wood handles, light, durable, and highly finish- 
ed, and each set inclosed ina box. They will be found 
very convenient in the garden and greenhouse, and are 

leasing toys for the little folks. Made by the Moore 
Manufacturing Company, Kensington, Ct. 


Nos. 2, 3, 4.—Gold Pens: with ever- 
pointed Pencils, in extension, coin-silver cases.—Premium 
Né®. 2 contains the best No. 4 Gold Pen; and No. 3 the 
best No. 6 Gold Pen, which is the same style, but larger. 
No. 4 contains No. 7 Gold Pen, in Gold-tipped Ebony 
Holder. Each pen will be sent in a neat leather case by 
mail, post-paid. These pens are made by Geo. F. 
Hawkes, No. 66 Nassau St., and have obtained 
an excellent reputation. We have known the maker 
and his goods for many years, and can recommend them. 


No. 5.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Pen, 
in Rubber Case, Gold Mounted, with Screw Extension, 
and Gold Ever-pointed Pencil. A beautiful present for a 
lady teacher or friend. Same maker as No. 2. 


Nos. 6, 7.—Paragon Patent Re- 
volving Pencil.—This is a beautiful Pocket 
Pencil, which is extended or closed by pulling or 
pressing the head. They are made with great care, and 
every Pencil warranted to work perfectly. They are gold- 
plated, and will last for years. We offer two patterns, 
one for ladies, with ring for chain, at $1.50 each, and one 
ofheavier and firmer plate, at $3.00. Same maker as No. 2. 


No. 8.—Payson’s Indelible Ink, 
and Briggs’s Marking-Pen Combination. 
—Payson’s Indelible Ink is too well known to need far- 
ther commendation. It is almost indispensable in the 
family. Briggs’s Marking-Pen has been before the pub- 
lic for fifteen years, and is justly celebrated for all kinds 
of marking, and particularly for writing upon coarse 
fabrics. The Pen and Ink are put up in a neat case, be- 
ing thus portable, always ready for use, and protected 
from loss or injury by evaporation or breakage. 


No. 9.— Cake Basket. —A new pat- 
tern, oval-shaped, nicely chased—a very taking, useful, 
and beautiful table ornament. This, with other articles 
that follow, is made by the Lucius Hart Manu- 
facturing Co., of Nos. 4and 6 Burling Slip, 
New Work City, and is warranted by them to be of the 
best triple plate. Mr. Hart, ‘the veteran Sunday-school 
man,” was engaged in the same place and business for 
nearly a quarter of a century. We have known him and 
his work for many years, and have taken pleasure in com- 
mending and guaranteeing its value to be as represented. 
We believe the Company which bears his name is fully 
sustaining his reputation. The amount of silver upon 
plated ware depends wholly upon the will and integrity 
of the manufacturer. We could give nearly as good-look- 
ing plated ware for less than half the money. 


No. 12.—One Dozen Teaspoons.— 
No. 13.—One Dozen Table-S poons.— 
These are “figured tips,’’ Olive-leaf Pattern, all of the 
same metal, plating, etc., and from the same makers as 
No. 9. They are far cheaper than anything we have 
found at haif the price, and are well worth working for. 


No. 14.—One Dozen Table-Forks. 
—The same description and remarks apply to these as to 
No. 18. We select as premiums only such articles as we 
can warrant in quality and price. All these articles come 
from the Lucius Hart Manufacturing Co. 


No. 15.—Child’s Cup.—A beautiful gift 
for the little one-year-old. It is made by the Lucius 
Mart Manufacturing Co. Triple-plated on the 
outside and gilded on the inside. It never breaks, and 
will last for many years—indeed, be a life-keepsake. 


No. 17.—Child’s Carriage, or Per- 
ambulator.—An elegant carriage, handsomely fin- 
ished, upholstered with reps, has full plate tinned joints, 
handis tips, side lights, dash rail, panel body, and carpet 
on the bottom. These carriages are from the well-known 
mannfacturer C. W. F. Dare, 47 Cortlandt 
St., New York. 


No. 19.—Doll’s Cottage Chamber 
Set.—A most attractive gift for a little girl. Eight pieces 
of furnttiure prettily’ painted: Bedstead (size 11% x 18 
inches), bureau, table, commode, towel-rack, two chairs, 
one rocking-chair. FromC,. W. F. Dare, 47 Cort- 
landt St., New York. 





No. 20.—Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive 
amusement for children. Churches, Dwellings, Barns, 
Mills, Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endless va- 
riety,can be built with them, and the structures re- 
main so firm asto be carried about. For developing the 
ingenuity and taste of children they are unequaled. The 
Blocks are put up in neat boxes, accompanied by a 
large illustrated sheet giving various designs of buildings, 
etc. This is one of the most successful toys ever invented. 


No. 21.—Crandall’s Masquerade 
Blocks.—These are put up in boxes, the blocks in 
each of which will make, by various combinations, 300 
different pictures in brilliant colors. They are not in- 
jured by washing, and afford endless amusement for chil- 
dren. They are beautiful gifts for the little ones. 


No. 22.—Knives and Forks.—These 
have ebony and metal handles, manufactured by a patent 
process which unites them so firmly to the blades that 
they never work loose, and are rendered hot water-proof. 
The knife blades are silver-plated. Made in the best 
style by the Woods Cutlery Co., 55 Cham- 
bers St., New York. For this Premium we will 
give either the Table, Medium, or Dessert size, as may 
be specified by the recipient ; six knives and six forks, 
or twelve knives without forks. 


Nos. 23, 24, 25.—American Table 
Cutlery.—We are glad to be able to offer really 
good articles of American manufacture, such as are 
competing successfully with the best foreign make. 
Messrs. Patterson Bros., 27 Park Row, 
who supply us with these articles, are also importers of 
English goods. They recommend these Knives, manu- 
factured by the Meriden Cutlery Co., as equal to 
any Cutlery in the market, and their recommendation is 
& guarantee wherever they are known. We offer two 
kinds of Knives, and three sizes of each kind. No. 23 
have Rubber Handles, which are actually boiling-water 
proof, so that, if they were accidentally to remain in it 
for several minutes, or even hours, they would not be in- 
jured. The Blades are of the best steel, and warranted. 
Dessert size, with Forks, sold at $15....For 24 subscrib- 
ers at $1.50, or 80 at $1, we will give either the medium 
size or the table size, sold at $16.00. No. 24 have 
Ivory Handles, are selected with great care, have Steel 
Blades, and are beautiful goods. Dessert size, with Forks, 
sold at $20.00....For 383 subscribers, at $1.50, or 110 at 
$1, we will send the medium size, sold at $22.00....For 
35 at $1.50, or 116 at $1, we will send the Table size, 
sold at $23.00. The Forks, which accompany these 
Premiums, Nos. 23 and 24, are made of genuine Albata, 
and warranted double-plated with coin-silver. These 
Forks are furnished to us ty Messrs. Patterson Bros.... 
The Carving-Knife and Fork are made by The Mer= 
iden Cutlery Co., with the best Ivory, balanced 
Handles. 


Nos, 27, 28, 29, 30.—Pocket Knives. 
—HERE’s FOR THE Boys AnD Girls !—These Premiums 
are among the most pleasing and useful that we have ever 
offered. Every boy, and girl too, wants a pocket knife. 
We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
one for merely a little effort. These knives are fur- 
nished by the Meriden Cutlery Co., 49 Cham- 
bers st., New Work, whose work is equal to any 
done in this country or Europe. No. 27is a neat, sub- 
stantial Knife, with three blades and buck-horn handle. 
No. 28 is a still finer article, with four blades and pearl 
handle. No. 29 is an elegant Knife, with five blades 
and shell handle. No. 30 is a Lady’s Pocket Knife, 
a beautiful article, with four blades and shell handle. 


No. 31.—Multum in Parvo Pocket 
Knife.—® Boys, Read this._a@j This is a 
most attractive as well as useful Premium, from the 
Meriden Cutlery Co., 49 Chambers St., New 
York. It comprises, in one knife-handle, a large anda 
small blade, a screw-driver, a saw, a strong hook, a nut- 
cracker, a brad-awl, a gimlet, a corkscrew, a pointer, a 
slim punch, tweezers, and, in addition to this, it can be 
used for various other purposes which will at once sug- 
gest themselves to any smart boy or mar. It is a pocket- 
ful of tools weighing but two ounces. The knives will 
be sent anywhere in our country, post-paid. 


No. 33.— Extra Early Vermont 
Potato.—This remarkable potato is a seedling raised 
in 1867 from a seed-ball of the well-known Jackson 
White. It is supposed to have been fertilized from the 
Garnet Chili, as it resembles many seedlings of that 
variety. For five years the “‘ Vermont” potatoes have 
been grown side by side with the Early Rose, both under 
the same treatment, and have proved seven to ten days 
earlier than that favorite sort; they are more productive, 
fully equal to the Early Rose if not superior in quality, 
flesh very white, dry, and floury, excellent keepers, and 
in every way a most promising variety. We have made 
arrangements with Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons, 
23 Park Place, New York, to supply us with 
the genuine article, to go by mail, post-paid, to any part 





of the country. They should go out before freezin; 
weather, but when too late for this we will keep them 
until warm enough to mail them in the spring, This 
Premium can only remain open while the supply lasts, 


Ne. 40.—Doty’s Improved Clothes 
Washer, with the Metropolitan Balance Weight. Over 
seventy-five thousand families in the United States are 
using the Doty Washing Machine, and we believe the 
improved machine has no superior. The “help” use jt 
and like it. Send for descriptive circulars to R, Cc. 
Browning, 32 Cortlandt St., New York 
or to Metropolitan Washing Machine ©o,. 
Middlefield, Ct. It goes cheaply by freight or Ex 


No. 45.—A Good Watch.—The Watches 
made by the American Watch Co., Walth: 
Mfass., have peculiarities of excellence which place 
them above all foreign rivalry. The substitution of 
machinery for hand labor has been followed not only 
by greater simplicity, but by a precision in de 
and accuracy and uniformity in their time-keeping 
qualities, which by the old method of manufacture arg 
unattainable. A smoothness and certainty of movement 
are secured which proceed from the perfect adaptation of 
every piece to its place. The extent of the Waltham 
establishment, the combination of skilled labor with ma. 
chinery perfect and ample, enable them to offer watches 
at lower rates than any other manufacturers. Their 
annual manufacture is said to be double that of all other 
makers in this country combined, and much larger than 
the entire manufacture of England. The mechanical im. 
provements and valuable inventions of the last fifteen 
years, whether home or foreign in their origin, have been 
brought to their aid, and the presence of nearly 800,000 
Waltham Watches in the pockets of the people is the 
best proofof the publicapproval. We offer a Silver watch, 
jeweled, with chronometer balance, warranted by this 
Company as made of the best materials in the best manner, 
and in pure coin-silver ‘hunting’ case; weight 3 oz, 
This watch we offer as one of our Premiums, with the full- 
est confidence. Upon the movement of each of these 
watches will be engraved, ‘‘ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
MADE BY THE AMERICAN WatcH Co., WALTHAM, Mass,”* 


No. 46.—Ladies’ Fine Gold Watch, 
—This elegant Premium will delight our friends who 
may receive it. Our arrangement with the American 
Watch Co. (see No. 45 above) includes these beautiful: 
gold watches. They are full-jeweled, in 18-carat “* hunt- 
ing”’ cases, warranted to be made of the best materials, 
and possessing every requisite for a reliable Time-Keep- 
er. Uponthe movement of each Premium Watch will 
be engraved “Am. AGRICULTURIST. MADE BY THE 
Am. Watcu Co., WALTHAM, Mass.” 


No. 48.—Double-Barrel Gum; of 
Fow.1ine Prece.—These guns are the genuine Londen 
“‘Twist” barrel, Patent Breech, Bar Lock, ebony ram- 
rod, and in all respects desirable. Their caliber and 
length of barrel vary, and may be ordered to suit the 
kind of shooting tobe done. They are furnished for this 
Premium by Messrs. Cooper, Harris & Hodg- 
kins, 177 Broadway, well known as one of the 
most reliable and best houses in their line of business, 
and they highly recommend this particular gun, and 
guarantee it in every respect. Itis from one of the 
oldest and most favorably known English manufacturers, 
The price is not put on in fancy carving and plating for 
show, but in the gun itself. This Premium includes Gun, 
Powder-Flask, Shot-Pouch, and Wad-Cutter, 


No. 49.—Remington’s Sporting 
Breech-Loading Rifle.—The Rifle offered as this 
Premium has a 30-inch steel barrel, and can be of any 
weight from 8 to 12 lbs., and of any caliber from 2/,, 
to 5°/,59, a8 may be desired. Ammunition is extra, an 
at prices varying in accordance with the caliber. These 
rifles are manufactured by the noted firm of E. Reme 
ington & Sons, Nos. 281 and 283 Broad- 
way, New York, whose reputation is world-wide, 
and who stand in the front rank of manufacturers of 
fire-arms. 


Nos. 81 to 92.—Good Libraries.— 
In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for the 
Farm, Garden, and Household. The person 
entitled to any one of the premiums 81 to 92 may select 
any books desired from the list of our books published 
monthly in the American Agriculturist, to the amount of 
the premiums, and the books will be forwarded, Post or 
Express paid. (> Let the farmers of a neighberhood 
unite their efforts, and through these premiums get am 
agricultural library for general use. ("See Table List 
ef Books in advertising columns. 


No. 93.—General Book Premium. 
—Any one sending 25 or more names, may select books 
from our list to the amount of 10 cents for each subscrib- 
er sent at $1; or 30 cents for each name sent at $1.20; or 
60 cents for each name at $1.50. Thés offer is only for 
clubs of 25 or more. The books will be sent by mail or e%- 
press, prepaid through, by us. See List as in No. 81. 
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Disease in Fow!ls’ Legs.—“ W. H. eh 
Alton, Ill. Sores in the joints of a fowl's legs which eat 
away thejointin two weeks, must arise from a very serious 
constitutional disturbance, and any remedy is doubtful. It 
might be well to try a dose of sulphite of soda as large as 
a pea in a pill of bread or dough each day for a few days, 
and changing the food. The sores should be washed 
daily with warm soap and water. Closely bred fowls are 
more frequently thus troubled than others, and a change 

- of blood would be desirable. 
® —— 

Co-soperative Store.—‘“T. E. E.,” Plain- 
field, Ind. The managers of the co-operative store in 
Sedalia, Mo., would doubtless be glad to give—if re- 
quested—information as to their plan of business to 
persons who desire to organize such an institution. A 
town of 1,500 inhabitants ought to present a field large 
enough for such a business. 


For a Jumping Colt.—“ J. H.,” Clark- 
gon, Iowa, says if a halter is put upon a colt, and the end 
of the halter strap passed between the forelegs and fast- 
ened to a strap around the horse so that he can not raise 
his head higher than a level with his back, he can not 
jump, and it will not interfere with his feeding. 


The Potato Disease.—Early last year 
an Englishman whose name has escaped us offered a 
handsome sum as a prize for the best essay on the potato 
disease and its cure. The council of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, in whose hands the matter was placed, do 
not advise making any award. They recommend, how- 
ever, that a sum of money be appropriated for the care- 
ful investigation of the potato fungus (Peronospora infes- 
tans), which is now admitted to be the cause of the trou- 
ble. Whata chance here is for the remarkable micro- 
ecopist of our remarkable Department of Agriculture. 


A Heavy Ox.—The Butchers’ prize for the 
heaviest bullock at the Birmingham (Eng.) Fat Cattle 
Show was this year awarded to a cross-bred ox out of a 
*polled Scotch cow by a short-horn bull. The animal 
weighed 2,666 pounds. Last year the first prize at the 
Smithfield Fat Cattle Show was taken bya polled ox. 
This certainly shows well for the feeding qualities of the 
polled stock. 


Scratches.—“T. G. P.,’’ Hessville, West Va. 
Scratches is an inflammatory suppurative action of the 
skin of a horse’s heels and hind legs. Itis often very 
difficult of cure. At other times it readily submits to 
very simple treatment, such as washing the parts quite 
clean with a solution of one dram of carbolic acid to a 
pint of water. After the washing the legs are wiped 
quite dry with a soft cloth, and anointed with glycerine 
as often as is needed to keep the skin from becoming 
dry. At the same time the horse should have half an ounce 
to an ounce of swphite of soda in the feed twice a day. 
Care must be taken to keep the legs clean and dry and free 
from mud, which is in many cases the direct cause 
of the trouble. 


_—— 


Measure for Hay.— W. H. W.,” Glen- 
dale, Ky. The estimates for the measurement of hay in 
the mow are all intended for solidly packed hay, and the 
average of the whole mow. The bottom of a deep mow 
will be heavier, and the upper part will be lighter than 
the centre, which represents the average of the whole. 
The same refers to a stack. 





Multum in Parvo.—€E. W. T.,’’ Wico- 
mico Co., Md. Pernvian guano would be a very good 
fertilizer for oats, as will hen manure mixed with earth, 
but it should be used more liberally than guano. The 
best fertilizer for corn is the dried blood manure; we 
have seen some extraordinary results from it. It may be 
procured in Baltimore. No one can justly expect much 
of a corn-sheller for one dollar. A dollar’s worth of such 
an article would be very little and yet it might be worth 
its cost. Artificial hatching of eggs is perfectly success- 
ful so far as to produce chickens; the operation always 
fails at this point because the chickens can not take 
care of themselves and they die faster than they were 
hatched. A hundred light Brahma fowls will cost from 
$250 upwards if really good ones. 

Concrete Buildings. —“H. H. SY 
Los Angeles, Cal. The article upon concrete buildings 
appeared in the Agriculturist of March and August, 1872. 
As these numbers may be procured in any desired quan- 
tity it is not necessary to reprint the article. 


Diseased Udder.—“J. w. P.,” Bureau 
Co., Ill. A gathering upon the udder of a cow which 
finally breaks and forms a running sore is as likely to 
have occurred from a blow, a kick, ora punch with an- 


other cow’s horn as anything. It should now be treated 
by injecting into the sore with a syringe a solution of one 
dram of carbolic acid in a pint of water, each morning 
and evening, until the offensive discharge ceases and it 
begins to heal in a healthy manner, after which it should 
be cleansed daily with the same solution until healed. 





Pipes for Drains and Irrigating. 
—‘H.H.8.” Earthen pipes for drains have been made 
for many years; there is no patent right upon them. 
Common drain tiles may be used for irrigating by turning 
the water into them, which would escape at the joints. 
It would be simply the reverse of draining. We shall 
be happy to receive the communications referred to. 


Buff Cochins.—‘' W. H. B.” Buff Cochin 
fowls are included amongst the profitable egg-producers. 
Nevertheless there are some varieties, as the Spanish 
and the Leghorns, which are more prolific in this respect 
than the Cochins. The Brahmas are also preferable to 
the Cochins, standing, in our opinion, next to the Leg- 
horns, especially as winter layers. 


Oil Meal.—‘“C. L.,”’ Lancaster Co., Pa. Oil 
meal may be kept perfectly wellin adry place. If in 
large bulk it will heat, and if the place is damp it will 
mold. Itis best kept in flour barrels or in a bin in the 
granary, and if it shows any signs of heating it should be 
shoveled over or transferred to another bin. Two quarts 
daily will be a fair allowance foracow. One pint daily is 
enough for a calf, and a pint in each feed will be cnough 
for a horse in addition to his other feed. 











Foot and Mouth Disease in Sheep. 
—‘‘ Englishman,” Lynchburg, Va. The symptoms de- 
scribed, viz: sores around the coronet of the hoof and 
for two inches up the leg, and between the cleft of the 
foot, also sores upon the lips appear to point to Aptha, 
or what is known as the foot and mouth disease. At the 
same time it may be only a vesicular eruption which fre- 
quently occurs upon the feet and which is conveyed to 
the mouth by contagion in consequence of the animal 
licking the sores upon the feet. We would wash the feet 
and touch the sores upon the lips with the following, 
viz: 2 drams chloride of zinc, 1 oz. tincture of myrrh 
dissolved in one pint of water. Each sheep should take 
two ounces of epsom salts with a little ginger or a few 
tea-spoonfuls of peppermint water. The feet must be 
kept well washed with the solution ant the sheep be 
kept upon a dry barn floor until recovered. 


Windmill.—‘“L. D.8.,’’ Huron, Ohio. For 
information as to windmills write to the United States 
Windmill Company, Batavia, Illinois. 








Poultry for Profit.—‘ A. J. W.,” Tole- 
do, Ohio. The most profitable breed of poultry, we be- 
lieve to be the light Brahmas; they are good layers, ma- 
ture early, are heavy bodied when mature, have good 
flavored flesh, are good sitters and mothers, are hardy, 
very docile and not inclined to wander, can be kept in- 
side of a fence five feet high or less, are handsome, and 
are salable either living or dead. Wright’s and Lewis’s 
poultry books are useful works upon this subject. 





Harrowing Corn.—‘ J. P. L.,” Ring- 
wood, N.C. When the Thomas harrow is used to har- 
row young corn it is run indiscriminately over the field, 
the young corn not being injured excepting occasionally 
a stalk is torn out. But no other harrow should be used 
for this purpose in this way. The usual corn harrow is 
a V harrow which has the central tooth removed; it is 
passed over the row so that the plants are passed over by 
the space left by the removed tooth, and each side of the 
row is harrowed. Handles are used to guide it. 


Sheep Farming in Texas.— Stone,” 
Chicago. The only part of Texas now left for cattle and 
sheep feeding upon the range is the western part of the 
state. In the East settlements are becoming too thick 
for the comfort of cattle men. For information as to 
lands the Commissioner of Public Lands, Austin, Texas, 
should be written to. 


Darnel.—This grass (Lolium temulentum), a 
native of Europe, is more or less introduced into this 
country. It has long enjoyed the distinction of being the 
only grass that produced seeds having poisonous quali- 
ties. This character was attributed to it by both agri- 
culturists and botanists of early times, and it has been 
kept stereotyped in all the books upon grasses. Mr. 
Alexander Stephen Wilson has been experimenting with 
Darnel, and has presented his results in two papers read 
before the Botanical Society of Edinburgh. In his last 
paper he stated that he has eaten it mixed with wheat 
and oat-meal in very much larger quantities than it would 


bread, taking over four ounces of Darnel in a day, with- 
out experiencing any effects whatever. ° 





TKhe Poitou Ass.—H. P.,’”’ Dover, Del. 
To import a Poitou jack would cost a large sum of mon- 
ey. By importing several, each one would cost less in 
proportion. An animal may be purchased in France for 
from $1,000 to $2,000, as they are very highly valued and 
are reluctantly sold. It would not be safe to purchase 
unless in person, 80 that there would be traveling ex- 
penses back and forth, say $400, and freight of the jack, 
which would be at least $150. Still as these animals are 
exceedingly valuable the importation of a pair of asses 
would undoubtedly be a benefit to the public if it should 
not be profitable pecuniarily. 


Goats for Milk.—‘“S. H.,” Pierceville, 
Ind. We do not know where milk goais that are able to 
milk four quarts a day could be procured. That is about 
the average yield of our common cow. If ordinary goats 
yielding @ fourth of that quantity would be desirable, a 
thousand or two could be purchased in the cities of New 
York, Brooklyn, and Philadelphia for about the price of 
common sheep, and their removal would be a relief to 
the inhabitants of those cities who have gardens and 
shade trees, upon which these creatures love to depredate. 

Oleo Margarimne.—‘‘A. R. F.,’’ Kansas 
City, Mo. We would repeat what-we have already said 
in noticing the fact that suet is manufactured into so 
called butter, that the product is not butter in any sense, 
nor do we believe fora moment that the manufacturers 
of the stuff can ever induce people knowingly to pur- 
chase it. If itis put into the market as butter it is a 
fraud, and we would not advise any parties to go intoa 
fraudulent business, but on the contrary to avoid it al- 
though it might be a profitable one. 


The Burlington and Missouri 
Railroad Company have sold along their line in Iowa 
and Nebraska, within thirty-three months, 478,988 acres 
to 4,525 purchasers, on ten years’ credit and six per cent 
interest. On sales made since 1872 no part of the prin- 
cipal is payable until the end of four years, while twenty 


improvement. 


The Volinia Farmers’ Club sends 
us its printed programme for 1874—which shows a judi- 
cious variety of discussions and fieid trials for nearly 
every month in the year. We assume that this club is 


gramme to show that it is not at Volinia, Japan. We 
hope our Volinia friends will not take this criticism 
amiss, as we only use their oversight to say to the officers 
of societies and clubs that a large share—half, if not 
more, of the printed circulars and communications that 
come to us mention neither county nor State, and if the 
post-mark happens, as is usually the, case, to be indis- 
tinct, we have no clue to their whereabouts. 





Leather and Farmers’ Fleshings. 
—“H. F. B.,” Sing Sing, N.Y. All the refuse parts of 
the hide of an animal are valuable for fertilizing pur- 
poses, as is also the liquor in which such refuse has been 
boiled. Long steaming under great pressure is needed 
to make bones easily crushed into powder, and then they 
are not 80 valuable as the raw bone-dust, because they 
have lost all their nitrogenous matter. Liquid manure is 
best applied by means of a spreader such as has been 
already described in the Agriculturist. 


Crop for an Orchard.—“G. BR. B.,” 
Seymour, Ind., has an apple orchard just in bearing, 
He wants to know whether to cultivate it with some crop 
or sow it to grass, and what kind of grass or crop is the 
best one.—“ G. R. B.” should consider that it is unfair 
to land to ask too much of it. As trees are usually plant- 
ed in orchards, the fruit is all the crop that should be 
taken from the land; if potatoes or other root crops are 
grown they should be so well manured that the land will 
lose nothing. Perhaps the best treatment for an orchard 
is to sow it to clover and pasture hogs upon it. This wil 
keep the soil constantly improving and have the advan- 
tage of disposing of the windfalls. 


Worms in a Cow.—“S. B. D.,” Downie- 
ville, Cal. Cows are sometimes, especially when young, 
troubled with small, thread-like worms of two varieties, 
The irritation of the skin, which causes the cow to rub 
the hair off, may be due to the disturbance of the system 
consequent upon the presence of the worms. The remedy 
is to give before feeding in the morning, one pint of 
linseed oil, two ounces of oil of turpentine, with half a 
pint of infusion of quassia mixed together. Repeat 
the dose in ten days. Salt regularly given is almoat 
a sure preventive of internal parasites in all farm stock. 








be naturally mixed with those grains, in hot and cold 


per cent is deducted from land -prices for prompt. 
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TO FARMERS & PLANTERS. 


Dovusie REFINED PoupDRETTE for sale in 
lots to suit customers. This article is sold 
for half the price of other fertilizers, and is 
cheaper for Cotton, Corn, Tobacco, and 
Vegetables than any other in the market. 

ce, delivered on board in New York City, 
$25 per ton. Iask attention to the follow- 
ing testimonials : 

CHARLES A. MesszNGER, Providence Co., 
R.L., writes: ‘‘ The Double-refined Poudrette 
I omy of you has given satisfactory returns, and I con- 
sider it the best of anything I can usé for an early crop. 

Tomas W. LaTuam, Providence Co., R. I., writes: “I 
would rather have your ed Poudrette than any 
ope oer I ever used. Where I used it on Potatoes it was 

L. 





ead of any other manure.” 

H. Sazipon, Sup’t. of the New Jersey State Reform 
School, writes : “We have used Poudrette for several years 
upon our farm crops, and for the money invested we have 
found nothiag that has done us so much service.”’ 

8. J. Kzuzy. Burlington Co., N. J., writes: ‘I used 

Poudrette on Rutabaga Turnips ongside 
of Peruvian Guano and Hen Manure. Where The Pou- 
drette was applied the increase was thirty per cent over 
the others.” 

Wrriu11am H. Capy, Ocean Co., N. J., writes: “I used 
Poudrette on Corn, Sweet and round Potatoes, Onions, and 
Lima Beans. It brought forward my crops two weeks 
earlier. I think it the best manure I ever used, giving 
better results than Peruvian Guano, at much less cost.” 

Van ANTWERP AND VAN BurEN, Montgomery Co.,N.Y., 
writes : ‘* Poudrette. has been used in this locality for ten 

poet ae, on Corn, and those who have used it sa 
ey have from 44 to 4 more Corn by using the Poudrette.” 

W. F. Gerri, of Essex Co., N. Y., writes: ‘I have 
used the Double. od Poudretie for the last five years, 
and ider it the cheapest fertilizer [can buy—giving 
the best results for the cost.” 

Mixtron Srrone, Suffolk Co., N. Y., writes: “I gave 
Poudrette a thorough trial this year, using it upon Corn, 
Potatoes, Lima Beans, Tomatoes, and Vines, and I have 
never raised better crops. My Corn willyield 100 bushels 
of ears per acre, and my ov was the surprise and ad- 
miration of all who saw it.”’ 

Henry T. Horton, Cheshire Co., N. H., writes: “I 

d, from experiments made last year, the Double-refined 

retie is the cheapest fertilizer to use on Tobacco. I 
put it beside Peruvian Guano with equal cost of both 
and the Tobacco was 30 per cent better where I used 
Poudrette.” 

W. H. Remeron, Hartford Co., Ct., writes: ‘‘ I have 
used Poudrette on Corn, Potatoes, and Tobacco. There 
was but one piece of Corn in the place equal to mine, and 
that had 30 loads of manure per acre and mine none. The 
Tobacco started as soon as set and grew luxuriant.” 

Wx. 8S. Pomeroy, of Hartford Co., Ct., writes: ‘‘I have 
used the Double-refined Poudrette for several years on 
Tobacco, and I think it one of the best fertilizers made 
for this crop.” 

A Pamphlet giving full directions, etc., sent free on 
application to JAMES T. FOSTER, 

66 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


GENUINE 
Peruvian Guano. 


Farmers, AGRICULTURISTS, and DEgaLeRs in Fertilizers 
have now an opportunity of obtaining this valuable manure 
in small or large lots, at importers’ prices, by 
applying to the Special Agency just established for the pur- 
pose of delivering Genuine Peruvian Guano to consumers at 
any accessible port or railway station in the country. Full 
particulars given in circular mailed free on application to 

R. BALCAZAR, 
No. 53 Beaver Street, New York. 

; REFERENCES BY PERMISSION: 

Messrs. Hopson, HurtTapo & Co., Financial Agents of the 
Peruvian Government, 52 Wall Street, New York. 

Mosxrs Tay or, Pres. National City Bank, 52 Wall St., N. Y. 

J. C. Tracy, Esq., Peruvian Consul, 26; Broadway, N. Y. 














Buy the Best Fertilizers. 
Send for Agricultural Almanac for 1874. 

H. B. CRIFFINC, 
58 and 60 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


FISH GUANO <x 


SALE. 
2" Send for Circular. H. FISK, Southold, L. I. 








FARME£ for sale. 62 acres; 50in 
15 in berries, 6 In grapes, 2 for vesetables. 
One mile of the crossing of 


fruit trees, 
| ll Market No. 1. 
No. 1 honse, ba’ . Address 


Costs one-half less. 
Will Exterminate Quack and Thistles. 


Cultivates Hops successfully. 
Cultivates Corn first time effectually. 
Runs cteady, being drawn with a pole. 


Is Strong and Durable. 

Sells readily, and every sale brings an- 
other order from a neighbor, with an un- 
solicited testimonial filled with enthusiasm 
in regard to its merits. 












Better worth the money, ‘and 


our forty years’ reputation as manufacturers. 
Send for Descriptive Circular with testimonials. 


In ordering, please state which teeth are desired. 


CARHART’S PATENT 


Two Horse Pulverizing Cultivator 


IMPROVED. 


The Depth can be Regulated by a simple Movement of 
the Lever, convenient to the Hand of the Driver. 


WHY IT IS THE BEST CULTIVATOR. 
Because it Draws Lighter than any Wheel Cultivator. 


Can be run close to a plant or a tree without injuring it. 


Wiil Pulverize sod with a preper adjustment of the teeth. 





will pay for itself quicker than any 
Frice only $22 Complete. 

We will make the following liberal offer for the next three months, in order to introduce this Cultivator where it has 
heretofore been unknown. Viz.: To any practical farmer who will act as agent we will send one New Improved Cultivator 
at 25 per cent discount from above price when the cash accompanies the order, and if it does not prove to be all that it is 
represented we will refund the money, and as evidence on our part of the faithful performance of the guarantee we refer to 


























Implement ever placed upon the farm, 








We furnish THISTLE TEETH, as shown in cut, or the REVERSIBLE OVAL TEETH, as preferred. 








BRADLEY MANUFACTURING CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Brailey’s AMERICAN HARVESTER 


Will cut any grain that grows, and in any condition. 


BRADLEY’S ACME MOWER 


Has Inclosed Gearing, Center Draft, Perfect Balance, Single 
or Changeable Speeds, Perfect Floating Bar, Cushioned 
Pitman, Self-adjusting Journals. Draft 125 Ibs. Has more 
io and less complication than any mower in the 
world. 

Agents wanted. Send for descriptive circulars. 

BRADLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 





Halladay’s Improved 


e . 

W ind-Mill. 
ERFECTLY Self-Regulating. The 
Best, Cheapest, most Durable and 
Popular Mill made. Manufactured 
under the immediate supervision of 
Inventor 18 years. Two million dol- 
lars’ worth new inuse. Send for Cata- 


_— ogue. 
~ U.S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP 00. 


BaTAviA, ILL. 








ARM FOR SALE.—The Fruit and 

Truck Farm of D. H. Brown, known as “Cherry 
Lawn.” 60 acres. Good buildings. Plenty of large and 
small fruit. Well laid out. 14 miles from the center of 
New Brunswick (abeut 20,000inhabitants). On the N. J.RR., 
between Phila. and New York, 30 miles from New York. 
Fine for Trucking, Fruit Growing, or Nursery, or gentle- 
man’s residence. Must be seen to be appreciated. Full 
particulars on a) plication (person or letter). 

D. H, BR WN & SONS, 20 H1rRaAM STREET, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 





For SALE—CHEAP.—Two Farms, one 
; 48, the other 260 acres. The greater portion is of the 
best of bottom land; suitable for any kind of produce; 
plenty of good water; comfortable dwelling. Small orch- 
ard, with the best of fruit trees. Near the market. One 
mile from R.R. station. 40 miles from St. Louis. Address 





, darn, ete. 
JAS. B. CURRENS, Mattoon, Ill. 


JOHN SCHMIDT, Robertsville P. O., Franklin Co., Mo. 





to canvass and 
sell Fost’s Pat- 
ent Gatvanizep Merario EuRExA 
Sap Spout and Buoxger HanGER- 
Samples, Circulars and Terms sent om 
receipt of 20 cts. to pay postage. 

Address C. C, POST, Manuf, and Patentee, Burlington, Vt. 





PRICE, 


$4.50 per 
hundred. 





MARTIN’S IMPROVED 


Brick 
Machine. 


Adopted and used by the leading Brick manufacturers. 
S M’E’G CO., Chicopee, Mass, 


BUCKEYE ig 


Made and sold by the 





Peep SreamMER 


For full particulars, address 
ENGLE, KELLER & CO., Lancaster, Pa. 


Fest Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 
MICROSCOPES. 


Illustrated Price-List sent free on application, 


MACIC LANTERNS. 


Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 


T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., Ns ¥e 
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IF YOU WANT A FARM OR HOME, 


YOO SHOULD BUY OF THE 


BURLINGTON AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD CO. 


BECAUSE —Their prices are low, ranging for the best land from Three to Ten Dollars per acre. 
BECAUSE—No0 payments are required of the purchaser for four years, except interest at six per cent. 
BECAUSE —Atter the expiration of four years, SEVEN YEARS are allowed for payment of the principal. 
BECAUSE —Y0u are not obliged to go into a wilderness, but into a well-settled State, the population of which {s rapidly increasing. 

BECAUSE —The mildness of the climate and fertility of the soil is such that the settler can pay for his farm from the products raised upon it long before the time when the principal 


becomes due. 
BECAUSE—Failure of crops from drouth is unknown. 


BECAUSE —Large allowances are made upon fare and freight, thus giving low rates on both to purchasers of this Company’s lands. 


AND 


YOU SHOULD BUY THIS YEAR. 


BECAUSE —Porchasers during 1874 who cultivate one-half their land within two years from their purchase are allowed a reduction of twenty per cent on the price of their land. 
LARGE DISCOUNTS also, FOR CASH, within One, Two, or Three Years. 


8% Send for Circulars, with full information on all points, to 


Or to W. D. COWLES, General Agent, 317 Broadway, New York. 


CEO. S. HARRIS, Land Commissioner, 


At Lincoln, Nebraska, for land in Nebraska. At Burlington, Iowa, for land in Iowa. 


JAS. R. woobnD, General Agent, 59 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 








REMINGTON’S 


Sporting, Hunting, and Target 
Breech-Loadin 


Rifles & Shot Guns. 


Also, Revolving, Repeating, Deringer, and 
Vest Pocket 


PISTOLS and RIFLE CANES. 
Double-Barrel Breech-Loading Gun 


IS NOW READY. 


The best ever offered, containing all the most desirable 
features of the best imported, together with some valuable 
improvements peculiar only to this gun, Top‘ Snap action, 
ha — breech opened and shells extracte by one 





H. REMINGTON & SONS, 


281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 
OR, ARMORY, ILION, N. ¥. 


CUT THIS OUT AND SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LIST. 





AGE We have more experienced 
agents than any other House. They 
make more money. OUR COMBINA- 

TION TAKES. Employment for aLL at home or traveling. 

Large oasH wages. Superb outfit. Send for specimens, 

, terms, our new ideas, to 
WATERS & CO., Pub’s, Chicago. 





Michigan State Agricultural College, 
LANSING, MICH. 


The next term opens with examination for admission 
FEBRUARY 25th, 1874. 
For Catalogues, or for any particulars, address 
GEO. T. FAIRCHILD, Pres. pro tem. 





Civil Engineering School 


OF UNION COLLEGE, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
Thorough course of instruction and field practice. Un- 
rivaled collection of apparatus. Tuiiion, $30 per term. 
Assistance rendered deserving students. For special infor- 
mation, address Prof. C. STALEY. For information con- 
cerning the College courses, Classical, Scientific, and Eclec- 
tic, address E. N. POTTER, Preajdent, 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


The American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, of which Mr. Henry Bergh is President, is perform- 
ing a work which must meet the approval of all right- 
thinking people. 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 


is a Journal published under the auspices of this Society, 
and is devoted exclusively to the welfare of our humble 
fellow creatures—the dumb animals. It is filled with inter- 
esting stories, sketches, etc., and has among its contributors 
Henry Ward Reecher, Wayne Hovey, Whittaker, Ruseell, 
Mrs. Wallace, and other charming writers. Those who feel 
an interest in the cause it advocates can receive the paper 
by inclosing one dollar, the yearly subscription, and addrese- 
ing THE ANDM™aL Kryepow, 210 East 18th St., New York. 





TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE. 


} oe MEN AND LADIES qualified for practical ope- 
rators at the Buffalo Telegraph Institute and City Line 
Telegraph. Every graduate secures a position. The largest 
and mest complete in America. Address for Catalogue 
C. L. BRYANT, Supt., Buffalo, N. Y. 





AGENTS WANTED. GRAND BOOKS! 
Cyclopedia of Things Worth Knowing. 
25,000 wants supplied. All von wakt to know about 
Farming. Gardening. Mechanics, Housekeeping etc., etc, 
POPULAR FAMILY BIBLE. 
With Bible Dictionary and_500 Illustrations. The hand- 
somest Bible made. THE VOICE OF GOD. A 
beautiful volume for Hf home. Ter °3, circulars, etc. 
MILLER'S BIBLE & PUb. YFOUSE, 
1102 & 1104 Sansom StT., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


NEW YORK DAILY WITNESS, 
$3 a Year, 75 Cents a Quarter. 
NEW YORK WEEKLY WITNESS, 
SIZE OF N. Y. TRIBUNE, 
$1 a Year, or 25 Cents per Quarter. 
Send for Sample Copies. 








WwW ORCHESTRAL ORGANS. 

ATERN’ —The best yet. Something 

entirely new. They are not only original in de=- 

sign, but ae new in Sieee res onan. 

, produ more 
then eadatng coer before aecom plished tn this, Hine. at has 
a es iin 

all the superior qu imitation i thee Rien 
ice.”’? &c., intensified, or greater x - 

ing tt not only an elegant and powerfa 

gan, but also admirably adapted for mysches, 

Schools. and Lodges. Terms liberal. ne i 

new catalogue. A large discount to Ministers, 

Churches, Schools TOW ATER gegntg want- 

° 
a i 481 Broadway, New York. 





20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1.00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when you 
can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 2 Half- 
Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on receipt of One DoXar. 
Sold by all booksellers, and can be ordered through any 
newadealer. Send stamp for Catalogue. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Third Avenue, New York. 
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The Mystery 
Metropolisville, 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of “‘ The Hoosier School-Master,” “ The Hnd 
of the World,” etc. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


If by “‘the American novel’ we mean one which por- 
trays graphically those features of American life which 
are distinctly American in that they are developed no- 
where else — which catches up the expression and 
reflects the character of the ideal and unexaggerated 
American man and woman —then we may as well give 
over seeking for it, for it has come, and Edward Eg- 
gieston is its author. .. . Truthful characterization, a 
ready humor, a graphic style, and a skillful use of the 
Hoosier dialect combine to make The Mystery of Me- 
tropolisville a vivid picture of the times and scenes 
with which it hastodo. We award Mr. Eggleston the 
palm as the most characteristically American writer of 
the day.— Boston Journal. 

The story is told with much spirit.—Pitisburgh Leader. 

It is a good story, told with vim and naturalness.— 
Daily Commercial, Wilmington, Del. 

The plot of the story is very simple, but the happy 
faculty the author possesses in delineating border life is 
used to capital effect.— Weekly Advertiser, Portland, Me. 

It is finished better than either of the former ones 
(“ Hoosier School-Master” and ‘‘End of the World”’), 
and has less of the preacher and more of the novelist 
in it.—Springfidd Republican. 

It is avery bright and readable book.—Zéberal Chris- 
tian, New York. 

The tendency of the book will be to make a brave, 
trne iife honorable, and to make ‘dleness, hypocrisy, and 
‘religion odious.—WMethodist Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

It is marked by power, close observation, and has some 
semarkably well-drawn characters.— Globe, Boston. 

It will be read with general interest, and start the tears 
3d risibles alike.— Commonwealth, Boston. 


At intervals a writer comes to the surface whom every- 
body wants to read, and we doubt whether either Dickens 
or Mrs. Stowe took stronger hold on the popular heart 
than has the author of these hearty, home-life sketches. 
In the present volume he greatly enlarges his sphere, 
taking a widely different class of characters and topics 
in hand than was attempted in the former volumes. His 
sterling personal character gives weight and worth to 
whatever he sends forth.— Methodist Home Journal, Phila. 


He (the anthor) particularly excels in treating of certain 
phases of American manners, and this is the main task 
which he wisely places before himself.—Daily Palladium, 
New Haven. 

All the characteristics of Western lifo are well illus- 
trated in this racy volume—the rough and the smooth, 
the coarse and the fine.—State Republican, Lansing, Mich. 

The story is well and truthfully told, ard has one merit 
80 often sadly wanting in modern literature—it is entirely 
free from all objectional immorality and vice, and will 
no doubt become immensely popular.—Daily Chronicle, 
Washington, D. C. 


CONTENTS. 


Preface.—Words Beforehand. Chapter 1. The Autocrat of 
the Stage-Coach.—2. The Sod Tavern.—3. Land and Love.— 
4. Albert and Katy.—5. Corner-Lots.—6. Little Katy’s Lover. 
—7. Cate and Getting Caught.—8. Isabel Marlay.— 
9. Lovers and Lovers.—10. Plausaby, Esq., takes a Fatherly 
Interest.—l1. About Several Things.—12. An Adventure.— 
13. A Shelter.—14. The Inhabitant.—15. An Episode.—16. The 
Return.—17. Sawney and his Old Love.—i8. A Collision.— 
19. Standing Guard jn Vain.—20. Sawney and Westcott.— 
21. Rowing.—22. = pee ag ye Dragging.—25. 
Afterwards.—26. The ae = . e Arrest.—28. The 
Tempter.—29. The Trial.—30. The Penitentiary.—31. Mr. 
Larton.—32. A Confession.—33. Death,—34. Mr. Lurton’s 
Courtship. —35. Unbarred.— 36+ Isabel.—37. The Last.— 
Words Afterwards. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Br FRANK BEARD. 


His Unselfish Love found a Melancholy Recompense.— 
The Superior Being.—Mr. Minorkey and the Fat Gentle- 
man.—Plausaby sells Lots.—“* By George! He! he! he!”— 
Mrs. Plausaby.—The Inhabitant.—A Pinch of Snuff.—Mrs. 
Ferret.—One Savage Blow full in the Face.—‘* What on 
Airth’s the Matter? "—Tne Editor of “The Windmill.”— 
“Git up and Foller!” 


Price Postpaid - - - - -$150 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS. — 
Published by ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


THE HORSE. 
FRANK FORESTER’S 


HORSE OF AMERICA. 






By HENRY WM. HERBERT. 
Revised, corrected, enlarged, and continued to 1871, 
By 8. D. and B. G. Bruce. 

Always an ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD, and now 
the most ComPLETE and AUTHENTIC Work on the 
HORSE. With steel-engraved portraits of Thirty 
of the most famous 

REPRESENTATIVE HORSES, 
including pedigrees, histories, and performances. 
Two superb royal octayo volumes of upward of 1300 pages. 

Post-Paid, Ten Dollars. 








WALLACE’S 
American Trotting Register. 


CONTAINING ALL THAT IS KNOWN OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF TROTTING HORSES, 


their ancestors and descendants, with a record of 


All published performances in which a mile 
was trotted or paced in 2.40 or less, 


trom the earliest dates until the close of 1868, and 
a full record of the performances of 1869 and 1870. 
Giving complete Summaries of over 6,000 Contests. 

With an Intropuctory Essay on the true 
origin of the American Trotter. Andaset of Rules 
for the government of all trials of speed. By J. 
H. WALLACE, compiler of Wallace’s American 
Stud-Book. Royal octavo. 

Post-paid, Five Dollars.’ 


WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. 


Vou. One. BEING A COMPILATION OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF AMERICAN AND IM- 
PORTED BLOOD HORSES, 


from the earliest records, with an APPENDIX of all 
named animals without extended Pedigrees prior 
to the year 1840. And a SupPLEMENT, containing a 
history of all Horses and Mares that have trotted 
in public from the earliest trotting races until the 
close of 1866. By J. H. WALLACE. Royal octavo 
of over 1000 pages elegantly bound in extra cloth, 
beveled boards, and splendidly illustrated. 


Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 








Horse Portraiture. — BreEepine, 


REARING, AND TRAINING TROTTERS. Prepara- 
tions for Races, Management in the Stable, on 
the Track, Horse Life, etc. By JosePH CAIRN 
Simpson. Post octavo. Post-paid, $2.50. 


FIELD SPORTS. 





Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 
Embracing the Game of North America, Upland Shoot. 
ing, Bay Shooting, Wild Sporting of the Wildern 
Forest, Prairie, and Mountain Sports, Bear Hunting, 
Turkey Shooting, etc. 18th edition, revised and illus. 
trated. Two post octavo volumes. Post-paid, $6.00. 


. — 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 
100 engravings. Embracing a full illustrated description 
of the Game Fish of North America; Trout and Salmon 
Fishing; Shoal Water and Deep Sea Fishing; Lake and 
River Fishing ; Trolling, Fly Fishing, etc. i3th edition, 
One post octavo volume. Post-paid, $3.50. 


’ 
Frank Forester’s Complete Manual 

For Young Sportsmen, of Fowling, Fishing, and Field 
Sports. With directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, 
and the Rod. Artof Shooting on the Wing. The Break. 
ing, Management, and Hunting of the Dog. The vari- 
eties and habits of Game. River, Lake, and Sea Fishing. 
Post octavo. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Frank Forester’s American Game in its 
SEASONS, Fully Illustrated and Described. New edi- 
tion, post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dog. 


By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Forester, Containing full instructions in all 
that relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kennel- 
ing, and Conditioning of Dogs, with valuable recipes for 
the treatment of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octavo, 
Post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dead Shot: 


Or, Sportsm an’s Complete Guide; 2 Treatise on the use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in 
the Art of Shooting Game of all kinds. By Marksman. 
Post-paid, $1.75. 


The Crack Shot: 


Or, Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide; being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle, with Lessons, including a full de- 
scription of the latest improved breech-loading weapons; 
rules and regulations for Target Practice, and directions 
for Hunting Game. By Edward C. Barber. Post-paid,$1.75. 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle. 


Nearly any practical articles on subjects connected with 
Fishing, Shooting, Racing, Trotting, etc. Post-paid, $1 





Practical Trout Culture. 


By J. H. Slack, M. D., Commissioner of Fisheries, New 
Jersey. Fully illustrated and describin thoroughly all 
eat is requisite to successful Trout Culture, Post-paid, 


AGRICULTURE. 


’ . ° 
Woodward's Graperies and Forticultural 
BUILDINGS. J -igns :ud Plans of Hot-beds, Cold Pi 
Propagating Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Col 
Graperi-s, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Orchard Houses, 
ete., with «| various modes of Ventilating and Heating. 

Post- aid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm, 
AND BARN-YARD. Embracing the Cultivation of 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, all Field Crops, Details of 
Farm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals. New and 
Revised Edition. One yolume. Post-paid, $1.75. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical 
Directions for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, 
Fences, Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm and Shop 
Tools, and performing Farm Operations. Fully Illus- 
trated. Post-paid, $1.7. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. Il. How to Make Farming Pare with full Details of 
Farm Management, Character of Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm implements, Stock, 
Drainares Planting, Harvesting, etc. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $1.75. 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 
The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture 
of American Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees. 


For Planting Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, Private 
Grounds, and Avenues. Fully Illustrated and described. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist. 


rhe Cultivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
for an Timber, and for Profit. Illustrated. Post- 
paid, $1.50, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y.. 
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Beckwith 
Sewing Machines 


ONLY $12. 
ONLY $20. 


We have offered as a Premium, and also for sale, for 
more than a year past, the 


Beckwith Sewing Machine, 


which has been fully described in previous numbers of this 
paper. We havealready given and‘sold more thaa one 
thousand of these machines, and testimonials of satisfac- 
tion have come froni every quarter. 


We still offer the Beckwith Sewing Ma- 
chine, Improved, price $12. A new and very 
simple braiding-foot has been made, by which a child can 
sew on braid without the least trouble, following any de- 
sired pattern with ease; also a new arm, spiral spring 
and lever for raising the presser-foot, all of which are 
now set ina position that leaves the needle free to be 
threaded. The joint is much enlarged, and the machine 
is otherwise greatly strengthened and improved. The 
use of the braider-foot alone will be valued more than 
the cost of the machine. 

Each of these machines is ‘put in a neat, compact 
box, with hemmer and guide, oil-can with oil, thread, 
different-sized needles, etc., with full Printed Directions 
for using. On receiptof $12 we will send onc of these 
machines to any address, expressage to be paid by the 
purchaser. 


The Machine as a Premium, 


We wil! give one of these $12 machines to 
any one who will collect and forward eight 
subscribers for Hearth and Home one year at 
$3 each; or sixteen subscribers to American 
Agriculturist for one year, at $1.50 each, ex- 
pressage on the m«chine to be paid by the re<- 
cipient of it. 


THE BECKWITH 


PORTABLE | 
Family Sewing Machine, 
PRICE $20. 


Enlarged and Improved. 
ITS WEIGHT IS 7 POUNDS, 


White we continue the offer of the Improved $12 Ma- 
chine as heretofore, we now offer the new 


Portable Family Machine, 


price $20,which comprises all the excellencies of the former, 
with many valuable improvements. Its size and power are’ 
increased, and its capacity thus very much enlarged, without 
impairing its portability. There have been added cam and 
eccentric movement, a balance-wheel, and also an oscillat- 
ing needle-clamp, by which the length of stitch can with the 
greatest ease be changed to the finest shade of variation 
without touching the needle. 


To any one sending us $20, we will send one of the Machines 
(packed in a neat, portable case, with handle to carry it 
easily), expressage to be paid by purchaser. 


i TRY THE $20 MACHINE, 223 


The Machine as a Premium. 


We will give one of these $20 Machines to 
any one who will collect and forward to us 





Fifteen Subscribers to Hearth and Home for. 


one year at $3 each, or Thirty Subscribers to 
American Agriculturist for one year at $1.50 
each, or One Hundred at $1 each, expressage 
— Machine to be paid by the recipient 
ct) °e 

2" Almost any lady can readily secure the small 
number of subscribers required to get either the $12 or 
the $20 Machine as described above; or some friend can 
thus obtain it for her as a present. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
43> Broapway, New Yorks. 





BOOKS for FARMERS and OTHERS. 


(Published and oer gale y the ) Orange Judd Company, 245 
Broadway, New ny of these books will be for- 
warded by mail, eoet paid, on nee of price.] 









































































Allen's (L » EY Amer American Cattle............. £0 
Allen’s Architecture.......... 50 
Allen’s (R. e American Warm BOOK... i... ccccestoccsce 150 
Allen’s (R. L. and L. F.) New American Farm Book,. 2 50 
Allen’s (R. L.) Diseases of Domestic pO a 1 
Am. Agricultural Annual, ’67 to '71, each, pa.,50c.;clo. 7% 
‘Am. Horticultural Annuai, '67 to” "1, each, pa., 50c.;clo. 7 
American Bird Fancier,.............. ececas eeseeneenaccce 30 
American Rose Culturist...........seccscsecess de 30 
American Weeds and Useful Piants........ . ee iy 
Atwood’s Country and Suburban Houses..... oo Be 
Barry’s Fruit Garden............. eenéeerewe - 250 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier.......... 380 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures. 5 
Boussingault’s Rural Econom 1 60 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers... 1% 
Brill’s Farm-Gardening and Seed-Gr 100 
Bryant’s Forest-Tree Culturist............ 150 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory. eae: ae 
Buist’s Family rte 100 
Caldwell’s Agricultural Chemical ‘Analysis. vasaeiee 2 00 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide.. ......ccceescecsseues v5 
Cobbett’s American Gardener... ......ccccccccccsccccsees v6) 
Cole's (S. W.) American Fruit OG. no5coes ocaesee 15) 
COIS VOCUTREIRR, 6 anc ccctcccncccrscncscccccees ccocengee v5) 
Copeland’s RIOT Dis cccsinncdgassecbasdiedecceeseees 5 00 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets... ssesas, (SOU 
Crack Shot. CS reer 1% 
Cummings’ Architectural Details P 10 00 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor..... .......... 150 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor : --- 150 
De ee he i rr ere 12 
Darwin’s Variation ot Animals and Plants. 2 — 6 00 
noe Shot; or Spor Sea 's Complete Guide.. o 16 
De Voe’s Market Assistant. ...........ececsceccccccccccee 2 50 
Downing’s Fruits & F rult ‘Trees. NewEd. Oct.,1122pp. 5 00 
Downing'’s Landscape Gardening. - 650 
Eastwood on Cranberr 7 Wate vanisianas 75 
Eggleston’s Hoosier Sc — Master. 123 
Eggleston’s End of the World..... 1 50 
Eggleston's Mystery of Metropalisviiie. 1 50 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower's Guide.. ie 
Eveleth’s School-House Architecture.............06. 0 10 00 
Every Woman her own Flower-Gardener..pa., 50c. clo. 1 00 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture.............02 cseceee 123 
OS err eee oe 50 
Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 8vo, 2 vols.............. 6 00 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 8 vo, 100 eng’s 3 50 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young a bye 3 00 
Frank Forester’s Horse of America. — vols.. > 10 00 
French’s Farm Drainage.......... <a cc oe 
Fuller’s Forest ‘ree Calturist 150 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist.............. 150 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist...... e0ececesocccess 150 
Fuller’s ee tae Culturist 20 
Fulton’s Peach Culture........ 150 
Gregory on Squashes.. sscsae 30 
Guengn on Milch Cows......... ° 3 
Gun, Rod WEG HRMS psiccccennctingiees<ceuees - 100 
Harney’s Barns, Out-buildings, and Fences. -- 1000 
Harris’ Insects Injurious to egetation, clo. $ “C lts 6.50 
Harris on the Pig . 150 
Henderson s Gardening tor rrofit. 150 
Henderson's Practical Floriculture 150 
Hlerbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers. — ae 
Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens........0. + .seeeeeeeeeneee 3 00 
Hooper's Dog and Gun............ 60 
Hop Cul ie cnedesenetinanae jegedtndsaweneengee 40 
CO. ar «« 10 
Jacques’ Manual of the House.................ssse08 150 
Jacques’ Manual of the Garden and Farm-Yard.. 1% 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed.............cesecccsceees 2 00 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow enceenese pesseeen me - 200 
Johnson's Peat and Its Uses..... Diaancipesiceeasons , tn 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry.. oo 18 
Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural ‘Chemistry. aecoese Bae 
Leuchar" 's How to Build Hot-Houses............. 150 
Lyman’s Cotton Culture.......... 150 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot.. vis) 
Mohr on the Grape-Vine. .... 1 00 
Monckton’s National Builder...........+....++e 12 00 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Sap mated 150 
My Vineyard at Lakeview............ 1 








Our Farm of our Acres, . 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture.............cccccscccscees 








Parsons on the Rose. By Samuel B. — ieusacweue a 
Pedder’s Land Measurer......... SSE SES ° 
PULCHOLON FIOTHO. cccceccactvsinvcssccs eueeas' oseseenines 1 
Potato Culture. (Prize Essay. Dineressae ee . 

uinby’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping...............+0 aia’ 

andall’s Sheep Husbandry.............. osecese 2 
Randall’s Fine- wos — Husbandry.. pada cacuaaekens 1 
Richardson on the Dog.......... .- Paper, 80c... sie 


Rivers’ Miniatu re Frua@ No uetccccausceiveneeas 
Rural Aregeare. Foito, in colors, 45 plates. 
Saunders’ Domestic Poul + ee paper, 40c....bound., 
Schenck’s er’s Text-Book........... desees eeebnes 
ain ae omen OE ES % 
Beccoccceesscce 
Stucky Trout Gal asbincetacsdeecsseesees wees 
stewart’s gore) Staple RING com sacs ek ecto eee 
The Dog. By Dinks, Mayhew, and Hutchinson........ 
Thomas’ Farm Imple ments and Machinery............. 
Thompson’s Food of Animals..........cseeeeeeeee Bette 


— 
or 
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furner’s Cotton Planter’s Manual. 
Wallace’s American Trotting Register. 
Wallace’s American Stud Book. Vol 
Warder’s American Pomology.. 
Warder’s Hedges and Ever; reens. 
Waring’s Draining for Pro = Healt! 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture..... 
Waring’s Earth Closets and Earth eevee 
Weidenmann’s Beautifying Country Homes. A superb 

quarto volume, = ne plates, in — con 
Wheeler’s Rural Homes......... Séccescccccccccvsesecese 
Wheeler’s Homes for “ys Peopie.: ee dees sepia 
White’s Cranberry Culture......... 
White’s Gardening for the “south. m 

Window Gardening...........+-+.. * 

Woodward's Cottages and *Farm-Honees.. » 
Woodward's pebarben —t ne Houses.........-. 
Woodward's p ewan Agen Bocce. nc scesetancsoascouse 
Woodward’s Gra es and | Horticuitarsi Buildings... ve 
Woodward's National Architec i 
Wright's Practical Poultr Keeper. 
Youatt and Spooner on the aeee.. 
Youatt and Martin on a © Eta A 
Yoratt on the Hog.. ecceccccoeces ° 
Youatt ov Sheep.. cugnibeddipocepanteccececoces 
O. J. Co. keep in ‘Stock “the following Boo 
Architecture. By Cummings & Milier..............+++. 
Architecture; Modern American. By C. & M......... 

“ ~ Bicknell’s Village Builder...... Cubes oodvecseven 
** S§upplement to Village Builder............ eoece 
“ Village Builder and Supplement. 1 Vol........ 1 
“ Detail, Cottage and Constructive.......... ocesenl 
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: Carpenters and Joiners’ Hand-Book. (Holly). 





Art of Saw Filing. (Holl; Droossens oscammmaancossocaseeS 

Bailey’s Our Own Birds of he United States... 

} eda ney Companion......<...... sean 
8s Young Gardener's Assistant....... 

Burr's Verctables ot America, 
ters’ and Builders’ Guide. . 





ssssza | 





Morac toe 


Carpenter and Joiner. (R. Riddell, 
Chemistry of the Farm. (Nichols. > 
Cider-Maker’s Manual.. whoo de 
Downing” 's Tottege. Jesidences - 
Downing’s Rural Essays..... adeddet 
Du Brew Vineyard uitare. “or. Warder.) 
Farming for Boys...........6... 
ape | n ee erican Wate’ 
agg’s European Vineyards. ad 
Fin (Charles L.) On Grasses,..... 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming.. 
Geyelin’s POUEPS  BIOOUING A . i cecsdenchicavecevaadssess 
Gray’s How Plants Grow..........-- aoe 
Gray’s Manual of Botany and Lessons, in one voi. 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany........ Pain 'ot 
Harazthy’s Grape Culture and Wine-Ma ing....:. .: 
Hatfield’s American come Carpenter... .cspsccevcseees 
Hay’s Interior Decorator............. edvabheoecendioes 
Horse Training Made Easy. (Jennings. Jerse mis os 
Husmann’s Grapes and WIC. ....0.. =“ ecccccccdecssinses 
Jennings on Cattle.............2s-00s Seeewic cc cotnccoccoccd 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry. 5 ee ee 
Jennings on the orse and his a, 
Kemp’s Landscape Gardening.......cceeseeeee 
Langstroth on the Honey js 
Loth’s Stair Builder............+++- 
Mayhew’ '$ Illustrated Horse Doctor...... 
Mayhew’ s Illustrated Horse Management... 
Mayhew’s Practical Book-Keeping for bay “38.4 
Blanks for do d do.. 
Manufacture of Vinegar (Dussance)... 
Mechanic’s Companion. (Nicholson.). 
Morrell’s A merican Shepherd. ... 
Mrs. Hale’s New Cook — 
My Farm of Edgewood... 
Norris’ Fish Culture... .... ...ccccss+ cccces 
Packard’s A Guide “to the Study of Insecis. 
Painter, Gilder, and Varnisher............. enbene 
| Hon. Josiah) on Solling Cattle.. 2 
bi 
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uinn’s Money in the Garden............ a 
uinn’s Pear Culture for Profit....... éace 
NAS BIDS 5 oo cccccacctcoctccsqucccocses e 

Rand’s Flo wers for Parior and Garden. ............... a 
Register of Rural Affairs. Bound, 6 vols, ‘each........ 
Riddell’s New Elements of Hand Ra ing. beaes’s 
Roosevelt’s Five Acres toO MuCh.... ....sccsrecseseeeee 1 

RUFAl Stu dies, .... o.cco.--scccescccscccesscsose oeeesssenes ] 
Scribner's Ready Reckoner and Log-Book. 
Silloway’s Modern Carpentry............+0-+ 
Stonehenge on the Dog........ 
Strong’s Culti vation “< the Grape.. 
Tegetmeier’s Poultry B OGM <cicaceess 
Ten Acres Enough........ce-seceseeseses> 
The Horse. (Stonehenge.) “Am. edition, 8v 
The Mule. (Riley.)..... 
Thomas’ fruit Cuiturist 
Trapper’s Guide.. 
Tucker's R egister’ ot Rurai Affairs : 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages....... eoeeeres 
Watson’s American Home Garden 
Williard’s rractical Dairy Husbandry coccedscoedes 
Youmans’s Household Science..... emaveesees <o57eeuerey 


FRAMES | 
FOR THE CHROMOS. 


We have made arrangements to supply frames to our sub- 
scribers who may desire them for the Chromos which are 
now being distributed. Many will no doubt avail themselves 
of this opportunity to place these beautiful pictures in hand- 
some frames at moderate cost. In all cases where sent by 
express, the purchaser will pay express charges. The prices 
of the frames are as follows: 


For American Agriculturist Chromo, 
“UP FOR REPAIRS,” 
Or for Hearth and Home Chromo, 
“TOOK OUT!” 


Letter A. Neat Black-Walnut Frame, Gilt Bend. oo Gl 15 
« B. Wider, “ nae oonet 1S 
“©. Richer Style, Polished a6 i ened ae 


Letter D. Full Gilt Frame, 2in 2 inches Wide. ........00.-$10 
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b ee ade 24 “ St esdnsccestel: ANON 
“ F. Belgian Gilt Frame? inches wide.......... 2 50 
pees. “ Fluted tn, Toet eee eee 4.00 


For American Agriculiurist Chromo, 
“MISCHIEF BREWING.” — 


No. 1. Neat Black-Walnut Frame, Gilt Band. «+ $1.15 
“ 2. Wider, omy 18 


= Richer style, Polished me OF tO eee ne 


No. 4. Full Gilt Frame, 2 j inches wide... ScescceceoQlee 
“ 5. “ “ 2% 
« 6. Belgian Gilt Frame, 2inches wide........... 2.50 
o. 4 * “ Fluted, 3 0 ane 4.00 


For Hearth and Home Chromo, 
“THE STRAWBERRY GIRL.” 


No.8. Neat Black-Walnut Frame, Gilt Band. ...$1.40 
“9, Wider © ieee a 
* 40, Richer Style, Polished “ OL Oe eee Ce 


No. 11. Full Gilt Frame 2 inches bea apc 
“ , a “a “ “ 2% “ “ 5: 

“ 18, Belgian Gilt Frame, 2 inches wide.. 

14. - “ Fluted,3 “ : 

Address orders, specifying by its letter or ani theframe 

desired, and inclosing price, as above, to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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‘GREAT DEDUCTION. 
TEAS and COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. 0. Box 5643.) $1 and 83 Vesey St., New York. 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


- Steam-Engines, 
Portable, Stationary, and 
Agricultural. 


Hundreds in_use in Shops, Print- 
ing Rooms, Mills, Mines, and on 
Farms and Plantations for Grain 
porestane. Food Cooking for 
Stock,Cotton Ginning, Sawing, etc. 
Circulars sent on application. 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMP’Y OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, NO. 135 BROADWAY. 











Cash Capital - - 
Assets, Jan. |, 1874 
Liabilities ok i PRD el 


“CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


U/, LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
Ais WEATHER HOUSES 


- $2,500,000.00 
- 4,852,697.65 
216,690.24 





Indicate the changes in the weather, and 
are pretty mantel ornaments, The little 
lady appears in‘ fair and the man in 
army weather, and they never make 
mistakes. Sent prepaid to any address, 
safely packed, upon receipt of $2 (Two), 
» vy VAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
: = 229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 















: sUsT PUBLISHED. 
HusseEy’s NATIONAL COTTAGE 
ARCHITECTURE; . 


BE OR, 

HOMES FOR EVERY ONE. 
> 

With Designs, Plans, Details, Specifications, and Cost; with 
Working Scale,. Drawings complete, so that Houses may 
be built direct from the book. Adapted to the popular 
demand for practical, handsome, and economical homes. 

Royal Quarto. Six Doliars, post-paid. 





MONEY IN THE GARDEN. 


A VEGETABLE MANUAL, 
PREPARED WITH A VIEW TO 
ECONOMY AND PROFIT, 
BY P. T. QUINN, 
PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST. 


In this work the author aims to give, in a plain, practical 
style, instructi®ns on three distinct although closely con- 
nected branches of gardening—the kitchen-garden, market- 
garden, and field culture; tue only and sufficient credentials 
for the fitness of his undertaking being a successful practical 
experience for a term of years. 


CONTENTS. 


Chapter I. Money in Chapter VIII. Melons. 


the Garden. - IX. Onions. 
“« IL. Hot-beds. as X. Parsley. 
“ III. Artichoke. ad XI. Ladishes. 
“« IV. Beans. - XII. Salsify. 
“  V. Cabbages. “ XIII. Tomatoes, 
« VI. Egg-Plants. es XIV. Forcing 
“ VII. Lettuce. Houses. 
Chapter XV. List of Seeds. 
PRICE, POST-PAID - - ---------- $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 





THE 


Carpenters’ & Builders’ 
Guide; 
HAND-BOOK FOR WORKMEN, 
ALSO 


A Manual of Reference for Contractors, 
Builders, etc. 


By P. W. PLUMMER. 


Fourth Edition. Four Plates, 72 pp. Price Post-paid, $1. 


Treats of Building Materials, Problems for Drafling, 
Hand-Railing, Tables of Timber-Measure, Form of Builders’ 
Contract, Glossary of Terms. 

HOYT, FOGG & BREED, Publishers, Portland, Me. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York. 


FOREST TREES 


FOR 


Shelter, Ornament, and Profit. 


BY ARTHUR BRYANT, Sevw., 
President Minois State Horticultural Society, 1871. 








Contents: 
Chap. 1. Introduction. 
“ 2. Evils attending the Destruction of the Forests. 
* 3. Favorable Influences of the Forest. 
« 4. Influence of Wood upon Moisture and Rain Fall. 
“ 5. Change of Climate in the Prairic Region. 
* 6. Practicability of Raising Timber. 
«© 4. Propagation and Planting of Forest Trees. 
“ §. Pruning and Thinning. 
* 9. Exclusion of Animals from Woodlands, 
** 10. Screens for Shelter. 
* 11. Profit of Timber Culture. 
** 12. Description of Individual Deciduous Trees. 
“ 13. Coniferous Trees. 
“ 14. Propagation of Conifers from Seed. 
“ 15. Transplantation of Conifers. 
“ 16. Description of Individual Coniferous Trees. 
“ 17. Broad-leaved Evergreens not Coniferous. 


The Descriptive List of Trees and Evergrecns is believed 
to be the most fall and accurate yet written for Amer- 
ican uses 


Finely Mustrated with 12 Full-Page Engravings. 
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NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


Orange Judd & Co. have added to their splendid Catalogue 
of agricultural books “ Farm-Gardening anu :eed-Groy. 
ing,” by Francis Brill; it is practical, plain, compieie, we 
satisfactory, so that for a small amount of money a great 
deal of desirable information can be obtained. If there is 
any firm anywhere which is to-day disseminating so much 
knowledge in regard to tilling of the soil as this samo said 
firm of Orange Judd & Co., we will present a medal to our 
informer.— Watchman and Reflector (Boston). 


The want occasionally expressed to us of a work on the 
cognate subjects above named (Farm-Gardening and Seed. 
Growing), is now met in a book under this title from the 
pen of Mr. Francis Brill, formerly a market-gardéner and 
seed-grower at Newark, N. J., and at present engaged in 
raising seeds at Mattituck, L.I. Its directions are concise 
and practical, covering those points on which a beginner ig 
most likely to require information.—Country Gentleman. 


Mr. Brill has had large experience, and derived his knowl- 
edge wholly from the school of actual tests.—Chicago 
Evening Journal, 


We have in this volume the results of a practical man’s 
experience in raising root crops and other vegetables in the 
market-garden. Not only the professional seed-grower and 
trucker, but the amateur gardener who has a little patch in 
his suburban home, will find many a valuable hint and di- 
rection in this full and comprehensive manual.—Sunday-. 
School Times. 


It seems to be a very sensible, practical work by a practi- 
calman. Mr, Brill’s father was a gardener; and he himself 
has had an extensive experience, and he talks about what 
he knows, which is more than can be said of many authors of 
industrial works.—Moore's Rural New Yorker. 


There can be no question that this farm-gardening can be 
made in many districts of the Southern Atlantic States, es 
pecially near the coast, far more profitable than growing the 
ordinary staple crops. In connection with producing the 
vegetables, the growing and saving their seeds receive 
minute attention—American Farmer (Baltimore). 


This industry is now occupying the attention of many per- 
sons who sell their products to the great seed-houses, and 
novices who have the facilities, and wish to enter upon the 
business, will find in this book just the hints needed.— 
Springfield Republican. 


Mr. Brill has been a successful farm-gardener and seed- 
grower for a number of years, and gives in a clear and cen- 
cise form the knowledge he has gained. .... It gives the 
best method of manaring, planting, and cultivating every 
vegetable sold in markets—in short, everything required to 
be known, plainly and fully—and should be in the hands of 
every one who cultivates so much as a rod of Jand, for 
family use, pleasure, >r profit.—Suffolk (L. I.) Times. 


The seal of Orange Judd & Co. upon an agricultural pab- 
lication is sufficient guarantee of its worth. Francis Brill’s 
book, published by th2m, is a very complete work, giving 
plain, minute instructivns as to raising, taking care of, and 
bringing to market those vegetables which are moet im de- 
mand in the large cities, and those seeds which are being 
called for throughout the country.—¥. Y. Evening Matt. 


The work of showing how. this can be accomplished has 
fallen in good hands, and it has been done well. The book 
will well repay perusal, and we hope soon to see its good 
effects in a more intelligent direction of farm industry, and 
accompanied by more satisfactory pecuniary results. 7né 
Signal (L. I.) 


To the market-gardencr, or even the owner of 8 small 
piece of tillable land, this book will be of great valuc. 
Qualities of soil required for the growth of different vegeta- 
bles, how to plant, how to cultivate, to harvest and preserve 
during winter.—¥. ¥. Cuieen and Round Table. 


Price, Post-paid, . .. ++ + + $1.00. 
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ANTED.,—The United States Life Insurance Company is now reorganizing its Agency 
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